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THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


One only incident has been handed down by the sacred historians, 
throwing direct light on the early development of the Saviour, 
Luke ii. 40—52. Once, but only once, is the veil lifted which 
hides from our view the psychological advancement of Jesus to 
that full and perfect manifestation, which is mirrored in the 
miracles of Galilee, and recorded in the deep sayings of St. John’s 
gospel. The early Church, imbued as it was with feelings of love 
and reverence for Christ, and longing to come if possible into 
closer contact with his human personality, felt urgently the want 
of a fuller insight into the early life of the wonderful child of 
Mary of Nazareth; the result of this want was, as Irenzus 
informs us, a multitude of apocryphal accounts of the childhood 
and youth of our Lord. Some of these still remain ; but they are 
wholly unworthy of credit, and abound in silly and puerile matter. 
In the attempt to throw light on the early psychological develop- 
ment of Christ, no allusion will be made to them; the guiding 
clue must be sought for entirely in the narrative of St. Luke, 
compared with other Scriptures which help to explain and elucidate 
it. Nor will the thoughtful student of the life of Christ, how- 
ever much he may desire to possess a fuller record of the Lord’s 
youth and boyhood, fail to receive from this account (which we 
may well believe St. Luke received directly from the Virgin 
Mary) many a hint which, while it tends to intensify the mys- 
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tery, will yet bring nearer to his own heart the blessed reality 
of that consummation of divine love and wisdom—the veiling of 
the Godhead in humanity. 

Little is gained by attempting to solve the reason why this 
one incident has alone been preserved to us from all the many 
sayings and doings of Christ during the first thirty years of his 
life. It may have been it would have brought out too promi- 
nently the human side of our Lord’s character, and made it diffi- 
cult for us to believe that he, whose childish actions and youthful 
sayings were like the actions and sayings of other children, was 
indeed the Son of God.t The saying of Mary, recorded by St. 
Luke, leads us to suppose that the natural and simple behaviour 
of the Holy Child almost caused her to lose sight of the wonder- 
ful character and name of her First-born. The unbelief of his 
brethren recorded by St. John suggests, at least, that the glory 
of the Godhead, shining through the veil of flesh, in simple 
obedience, and holy love, and discharge of practical duties, was 
not sufficient to counterbalance the daily beholding of him as 
the human child. The outward tabernacle of the flesh was mani- 
fest to their outward senses; the indwelling of the Godhead 
could only be apprehended by a spiritual perception, in which 
they were wanting. The same effect may be traced more gene- 
rally on the inhabitants of Nazareth. They found it a hard 
matter to believe that the son of Joseph the carpenter, the brother 
of James and Joses, of Juda and Simon, was the promised Mes- 
siah. They could not conceive that the person whom they had 
watched growing up amongst them—eating, speaking, labouring 
amongst them like any other child of Nazareth—could be the 
Son of God; and therefore, although they had heard the report 
of his miracles and even saw him perform some among them, 
they were offended at him and rejected him. Even our Lord 
himself seems to point a warning against undue familiarity and a 
too near acquaintance with himself in his human manifestation, 
when he says that a prophet is least honoured in his own country, 
among his own kin, and in his own house, However these things 
be, let us at all events be thankful, that one incident of our 
Lord’s early years has been preserved to us; and since we have 
but the one, let us be all the more diligent in trying by the help 
of God’s grace to search that out, weighing and pondering the 
full significance of each word, that we may by it grow in the 
knowledge of Him, whom to know is life eternal. 

The account given by St. Luke is as follows:—It was the 
custom of Joseph to go up annually to the capital to celebrate the 
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feast of the Passover. On these occasions he was accompanied 
by the pious Mary, not, as we may suppose, because she con- 
sidered herself bound by the maxims of the school of Hillel, but 
in order that she might have an opportunity of worshipping God 
in the holy temple, where he had in a peculiar manner his abode. 
When our Lord had attained his twelfth year, and become, as a 
‘son of the law,’ liable to legal obligations, it was determined 
that he should accompany them to the sacred feast. This was 
accordingly done. The feast was ended, and they had set out on 
their homeward journey. The careful mother now misses her 
son, but accustomed to his thoughtfulness and obedience, she 
not unnaturally supposes him to be with some friends or ac- 
quaintances who formed part of the band of Galilzan pilgrims. 
Great, however, is the surprise and grief of Mary, when, at the 
end of the day’s journey, the child is nowhere to be found. 
Not discovering any traces of him in the caravan with which 
they travel, they retrace their steps to Jerusalem; there they 
find him in one of the chambers attached to the temple in the 
midst of the priests and rabbis questioning them in a childlike 
manner. Mary, in her joy at seeing him again and vexation at 
the trouble and anxiety of the search, forgets for the moment 
the wonder of his birth. Regarding him as her son, she exclaims 
in indignant sorrow: “Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? 
behold, thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing.” In art- 
less simplicity, marking the first dawn of consciousness in his 
soul, Christ gives utterance to his first recorded word: “ How is 
it that ye sought me? wist ye not that I must be in his temple 
about my Father’s matters?” (év tots tod ratpos pov Sei elval pe.) 
The evangelist adds as a kind of note, that he went down with 
them to Nazareth, was subject to them, and increased in stature 
(or age) and wisdom, and in favour with God and man. 

This, then, is the one authentically recorded incident in the 
early life of Christ; and it is on this that any enquiry of the 
different steps by which the consciousness of the Saviour was 
subjectively developed, must rest for its foundation. At the 
same time it is perfectly legitimate and highly interesting to 
trace out as far as we are able, either from history or Scripture, 
the external objective influences which tended to mould the 
growing mind of our blessed Lord by progressive advancement 
to the fulness of Divine maturity. ; 

First of all, and above all, it must be remembered that the 
Saviour was perfect man. He took upon him the nature of the 
seed of Abraham. Every want which exists in the mind of any 
child of earth, existed in the mind of Christ. He had the same 
physical necessities, he underwent the same mental processes, he 
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was tried by the same intellectual difficulties, he experienced the 
same spiritual wants, as every other man has known in childhood. 
Like other children, he was open to sympathy, susceptible to 
kindness, influenced by love and repelled by harshness. Like 
other children, he had to undergo pain and bear with childish 
trials, and put up with annoyances from his playmates. Like 
other children, he had childish joys and amusements suited to 
his years. There was the influence of the mother, and the influ- 
ence of the father, and the influence of brothers and sisters, and 
the influence of companions; there was the influence of home, 
and the influence without the walls of home. The influence of 
holiness and peace and love, the influence, though external only, 
of hatred, contention and sin. The influence of a lowly station 
in life, the influence of poverty, sometimes perhaps the influence 
of actual want. Nay, more than this; there was the influence 
of climate and scenery ;—the influence of dark olive groves and 
luxuriant vineyards, and blue mountains in the distance, and the 
dark waters of the lake of Galilee. If we are rightly to estimate 
the early development of Christ, none of these things must be 
omitted. Just as they influence man now, did they influence 
man then; and, as being man, did they influence the “Son of 
man.” The Divinity of Christ did not detract one iota from the 
perfectness of his manhood. He was no less truly man, than he 
was most truly God. The early stages of the Redeemer’s life, 
notwithstanding his Divine nature, were developed as strictly in 
accordance with physical and psychical principles as in any other 
descendant of Adam. As his body grew in human fashion, so 
was his mind and understanding matured after the manner of 
men. Otherwise he would not have been truly man. Other- 
wise the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews could not have 
written that he was tried in all points like as we are. 

But that outward circumstances did influence our blessed 
Lord does not rest on @ priori reasonings, however conclusive. 
We have the sure and certain warranty of Scripture in asserting 
it. The notice given by St. Luke of his questionings in the 
temple is strictly in accordance with what might be expected 
from an intelligent and precocious child of twelve years old, as 
we hope to shew hereafter; but as this one incident might not 
be sufficient to illustrate the nature of the influence exercised by 
external events on the mind of Christ, let us turn to the records 
of his later life. It is self-evident that, if in his later years when 
the divine consciousness was fully matured, he remained subject 
to the impulses of humanity, these same impulses must, during 
youth, have exerted a still greater power in forming the disposi- 
tion and fixing the habits. His grief and indignant anger on 
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occasion of the healing of the man with a withered hand in the 
Galilean synagogue; the tears which he shed and his pathetic 
lament over the approaching fall of Jerusalem, as he drew near 
the capital in triumphal procession six days before his death; 
the deep particular affection for the beloved disciple; the feeling 
of human weakness that longed for the support and sympathy of 
the three chosen disciples in the last agony of Gethsemane :— 
these instances prove beyond dispute, that the Lord in his human 
nature was subject to the weaknesses (sinless) and passions and 
wants and influences of the humanity which he had assumed. 
But by far the most striking instance of the power of external 
circumstances to affect our Lord’s mind, is his conduct at the 
grave of Lazarus. In his oneness with the Father he must not 
only have known, but must have fully realized, that the death 
of Lazarus and the grief of the sisters were only links in that 
wonderful chain of divine providence which was binding them 
together in the bundle of eternal joy. The knowledge, again, 
that he was about to restore to the mourners the dead, and so 
convert all their sorrow into joy, must have banished grief from 
his mind. Yet the tears and agony of those around him, their 
expressions of bitter lamentation, the mournful procession to the 
grave, stirred the compassionate heart of the Redeemer, and he 
wept. The tears were thoroughly human. They were called 
forth by the external circumstances of the moment. Their source 
is to be sought in that sympathy for the sufferings of others, 
which God has implanted in man’s heart. It has been asserted, 
that St. John’s narrative is not in accordance with psychological 
principles, that the knowledge of the approaching resurrection 
would have dried up all sympathetic tears ; but this shews ignor- 
ance of human feelings ; for our Lord to have remained unmoved 
amidst the sorrow of those he loved, would have been unnatural 
and non-human. Far more in keeping with nature is the illus- 
tration of Neander :’—“ A physician (though the analogy is 
utterly inadequate), standing by the bedside of a patient, sur- 
rounded by weeping friends, may well be affected by their 
grief, though he may be sure, as far as human skill can give 
surety, that he will heal the disease.” The Lord Jesus Christ, 
moved by the surrounding mourners, and touched by human 
sympathy, wept in the depth of his compassion; thus affording 
us a proof that, notwithstanding his divine nature, he was influ- 
enced by external circumstances in exactly the same manner as 
our minds are affected by surrounding objects. 

It must not be supposed that this is taking too humanitarian 
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a view of our blessed Lord. It is a truly Scriptural view. The 
sacred writings ever hold up before us Jesus of Nazareth in his 
perfect humanity. Nay, the evangelists, at all events, dwell on 
the human side of his nature far more largely than on the Divine. 
Jesus Christ is the manifestation of God in virtue of this putting 
on of humanity. The human mind cannot contemplate the pure 
simple divinity; but it learns to apprehend the nature of Deity 
by contemplating the eternal Son clothed in the garments of 
flesh, and actuated by motives and principles which, inasmuch as 
they are the same motives and principles which regulate his own 
actions and life, man can understand. Because some authors in 
Germany have pushed the view of our Lord’s humanity to such 
an extreme, as to go far towards denying his divine nature 
altogether, that is no reason, why we, who most sincerely believe 
in the consubstantiality and oneness of the Son with the Father, 
should fly to the other extreme, and put the humanity of our 
Lord so far into the background as almost to ignore it. No, 
let us hold fast to the blessed truth of our adorable Master’s 
perfect humanity, and let us not be afraid to look into the move- 
ments of our own mind and affections to illustrate the move- 
ments of his; being persuaded that every pure and holy emotion 
which sways our hearts, had, in the days of his flesh, power to 
move his feelings, who is not ashamed to call us brethren. 

If it be true, then, that our Divine Master, as being man, 
was affected by the influences around him, let us endeavour to 
observe those influences which bore with most force on his early 
development. 

Pharisaism, Sadduceism and Essenism, were the chief sects 
into which Judaism had become divided. To these may be added 
the philosophising school of Judaism established in Alexandria, 
which later gave rise to Neo-platonism. It is more than doubt- 
ful, however, whether at the time of our Lord Alexandrian 
philosophy had at all influenced the popular theology. Any 
traces of it which may be thought to appear in some of the 
Johannzan discourses, are much more fitly referred to the 
general intuitions which belong to many minds in common, than 
to second-hand teaching of Plato. With regard to the other 
three sects, it is very hard to find any connexion between them 
and the teaching of Christ; or to discover any, even indirect, 
influence they exercised on his mind. The legal spirit of Phari- 
saism, the meritoriousness which it ascribed to outward actions 
and the performance of trivial duties, its onerous statutes, its 
dead-letter theology, its total misapprehension of the true cha- 
racter of God, its hypocritical fanaticism, its barren subtleties, 
its dead ceremonial, were utterly opposed to the teaching of 
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Christ. The one common point of contact would seem to be 
their reverence for the sacred Scriptures, but even this is not 
anything peculiar to Pharisaism, but belongs rather to religion. 
Sadduceism was the reaction from Pharisaism. It opposed 
traditional additions to the law, but “ proceeding rather from an 
intellectual than from a religious element, it allowed the spirit 
of negation to predominate over the positive religious interest.” 
With this aristocratic eclecticism, which refused to see in man 
any need of profound religious feeling, He, who came to preach 
the’ Gospel to the poor and held up the life in God’ as the one 
thing needful, could have nothing in common. The simplicity, 
the devotion, the earnestness and the pure spiritualism of the 
Essenes might, at first sight, make Essenism appear a fitting 
foundation on which to rear up Christianity; and here, if any- 
where, must we look for contemporary influence on the mind of 
Christ. This is all the more plausible, when we call to mind 
that his cousin and forerunner had undoubtedly come in contact 
with the Essenes, and had drunk deeply of their spirit. But 
first of all objective testimony is entirely wanting. It is highly 
improbable that Christ ever came into personal intercourse with 
the Essenes. Again, his (reputed) father twice married, and 
his mother, the betrothed virgin, and, as we cannot but think, 
the married and child-bearing wife, could have had no prepos- 
session in favour of this ascetic sect, which could have reacted 
upon the child. And lastly, the free and joyous life which the 
Saviour prescribed, the marriage which he honoured, the children 
whom he blessed, the social gatherings in which he took part, 
shew a spirit entirely opposed to the unloveable asceticism of the 
austere Hssenes. So far as he came into contact with any of these 
three sects, we may be sure that his pure and holy mind would 
at once seize all the good they contained, at the same time that 
his spirit would be led to throw aside all that human error or 
weakness had superinduced upon a basis of truth. When we 
remember that Pharisaism was the popular religion, and when 
we observe how much more frequently he found himself con- 
strained to set himself in opposition to it, we shall not perhaps 
err in thinking, that during his youthful days at Nazareth he 
had seen and mourned over that specious kind of religion which, 
while it carefully observes all the externals of piety, remains an 
utter stranger to its internal and life-giving principles. Sad- 
duceism, as being the professed creed of the more learned and 
opulent classes, is not likely to have had many votaries at the 
little Galilean town of Nazareth ; and from the little prominence 
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given to this sect in his after teaching, we may not unreasonably 
suppose, that neither its errors nor its truths had made any great 
or lasting impression on his youthful mind. The total silence 
of the New Testament with regard to the Essenes, added to the 
secluded character of their abodes, leads us to suppose that Christ 
had no intercourse with them. 

Apart from these three leading sects, there must have been 
many honest and true hearts, neither Pharisees, nor Sadducees, 
nor Essenes, but Israelites indeed, who, without taking part in 
controversies, were studying the pages of their prophets and 
serving the God of their fathers in simplicity and love. The 
aged Simeon, the widowed Anna, the guileless Nathaniel were 
types of such characters. The believing Mary, the just and 
obedient Joseph, were such. Here, in the home-circle, we shall 
find the influences which most of all affected the early develop- 
ment of our Lord. The calm quiet leading which we understand 
from the guidance of our youthful steps by our own mothers; 
the unseen unobtrusive daily influence of watchful, thoughtful 
love, which more than any other leaves its impress on the mind ; 
the bible lesson read to the father, the prayer breathed with 
joined hands at the mother’s knee, the hymn learned from her 
lips, the perfect confidence in her love and wisdom, and trustful 
looking up to her—it is these things which, indelibly fixed on the 
child, influence our manhood ; it was these things which, indelibly 
fixed on the mind of the youthful Jesus, influenced permanently 
his character. 

Of Joseph, the reputed father of our Lord, we know next to 
nothing. A tradition not to be relied on, states that he was 
already an old man at the time of his marriage with Mary, that 
he had been previously married, and had had children by his 
former wife.’ It has been supposed that the aderdo/ and adedgai, 
whose names are mentioned by St. Mark, were these children ; 
but this cannot be proved, and is, we think, unlikely.“ He was a 
just (Sécavos) man, and of a kind and gentle disposition ; just, 
refusing to take as his wife one who apparently had sinned 
grievously against him; kind and gentle, not being willing to 
make her a public example. He was a faithful follower of the 
law of Moses, attending the feasts at the stated times. He was 
a man of faith and obedience, acting without gainsaying or hesi- 
tation, according to his divinely inspired dream. It would 
appear by his never being mentioned, and notices of the mother 
and brethren occurring frequently without allusion to him, that 
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he died before the commencement of our Lord’s public ministry. 
Influence over his reputed Son such a man must have exercised, 
but no trace of it is to be discovered in the teaching of Christ. 
It is not improbable that, knowing as he did the deep mystery 
attaching to the birth of his supposed first-born, he kept himself 
as much aloof as possible. Scripture seems to point to this by 
the prominence which it ever assigns to the mother, especially 
in the early incident recorded by St. Luke. Mary of Nazareth 
is better known to us. It is no mere fancy to suppose, that in 
her lowly home her thoughts had often reverted to that time for 
which every pious Israelite looked forward, when the Virgin-born 
should appear, and as theocratic King, sit himself upon the 
throne of David. The greatness of her faith is shewn by her 
unhesitating acceptance of the mysterious declaration of the 
angel. How deeply she was imbued with the spirit and language 
of the ancient prophecies, is evident from the extempore poem 
in which she answered the salutation of Elisabeth. Highly 
favoured as she was in being the Deipara, from this very cause 
perhaps, a thoughtfulness almost akin to sorrow, is to be noticed 
in her character—the first beginning of the piercing of her heart, 
alluded to by Simeon. We cannot suppose her to have been 
so far in advance of her age, as to have understood the prophecies 
in a sense different to that of her people; but a presentiment 
may have hovered over her of things to come, and by “the 
rapid foreglance of thought she must have seen in the clouded 
future scorn, dereliction, the pointed finger of a mocking and 
uncharitable world, calumny, shame, death.’ From the hour of 
' the annunciation, the “blessed virgin appears before us in that 
character which the notices of the Gospel so consistently adum- 
brate, meek and pensive, meditative and resigned, blessed with 
joys no tongue can tell, and yet even in the first hours of her 
blessedness, beginning to feel one edge of that sword that was to 
pierce through her loving and submissive heart.” And withal 
she was a most loving mother. Never does she suffer the great 
mystery of his birth to overshadow her woman’s tenderness 
and devotion and pride for her first-born. In the narrative 
which we have in St. Luke from her own lips,’ she is careful to 
tell us that the pains of her travail did not prevent her from 
noticing the shepherds who came to do homage to her son, and 
that she kept all the occurrences of that wonderful night, and 
pondered them in her heart. And again, after narrating how 
she found her son in the temple of his Father amidst the doctors, 
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she forgets not to add that “his mother” kept the saying, which 
she understood not, in her heart; and not that saying only, but 
many sayings—“ all these sayings ”’—which fell from the lips of 
the Holy Child. The same admiring pride may be traced in her 
saying at the marriage in Cana; the same loving care and tender- 
ness, though misdirected, tries to draw him away from the work 
in which he was engaged. 

Such were the loving hands to which the early training and 
development of the Holy Child were committed. Hands, fallible 
and sometimes erring, but pure, holy and affectionate. Training 
which cannot have been without enormous influence on the sensi- 
tive and sympathetic human mind of Christ. 

It has been stated that Mary, conscious that the holy child 
who was born of her was the Son of God, “left it to God to 
educate the child who had been announced to her as the Mes- 
siah.” This view is utterly untenable.“ God had shewn by the 
command to fly into Egypt that natural and not super-natural 
means were to be taken for his preservation, and consequently 
for his education and the formation of his character. Even if 
his mother had conceived such an idea, which is incredible, it 
would never have been possible to carry it out in practice. The 
nature of education is such that it cannot be left untouched. 
Every word spoken in their hearing, every action done in their 
sight, a smile, a frown, a tone, a gesture, all these things educate 
children. Even had his mother taken no direct means to train 
up her son, his mind must still have received innumerable im- 
pressions from her indirect influence. But that the Virgin Mary 
who notwithstanding the mystery of his birth, never ceased to 
regard him as her child, should not have used all means in her 
power to mould his plastic mind, and to teach him the things 
concerning his Father, is to our minds quite inconceivable. It 
is much more in accordance with all the laws of nature, to believe 
that it was (humanly speaking) owing to the unwearied teaching 
of his mother that our Lord shewed so profound a knowledge 
of, and deep reverence for, the sacred Scriptures. It is no un- 
warrantable fancy to conceive the holy child seated at the feet 
of Mary, unrolling the sacred scroll, and with ever opening 
intelligence reading the wonders of creation wrought through 
his agency, and the mystery of the fall which he was to retrieve 
by his sufferings. It is no unwarrantable fancy to believe, that 
under her guidance, he first became acquainted with the beau- 
tiful lyrics of him, of whom he was at once the Son and Lord. 
It is no unwarrantable fancy to think of him listening with 
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eager interest to the recorded scenes of glory which awaited his 
people, when under the theocratic king they should realize all the 
promises of ancient prophecy. It is no unwarrantable fancy 
to view him, always close to the same loving side, reading the 
sublime thoughts of Israel’s greatest prophet, pondering with 
wonder on the despised and rejected man of sorrows, till gradually 
penetrating by his own divine intuition far deeper than any 
human voice could teach, the truth must have dawned upon his 
mind, that he himself was the Lamb doomed to bear the iniquity 
of his people. How many hours must the holy child and fond 
mother have passed together in the dim twilight, or on the 
grassy slopes which lay below Nazareth, or beneath the cool 
shadow of some stately palm tree, talking over the wonderful 
dealings of God with their own people. How often he must 
have heard of the child given in her old age to their great 
ancestress ; how he must have treasured up in his mind with 
dim foreshadowings the sacrifice of Isaac; how often must the 
Virgin have spoken to him of Samuel, the child granted to the 
prayers of Hannah, whose song of praise Mary herself in the 
first transport of her joy and blessedness had echoed. How to- 
gether must they have triumphed in the glorious past of their 
people, when David the victorious swayed the sceptre in Jeru- 
salem, or when the peaceful Solomon raised to the God of Israel 
that magnificent temple, which was to be to all nations the house 
of prayer. And how often must they have mourned together 
over the miserable state to which the chosen people had at that 
time fallen, harassed by the vexatious tyranny of the cruel 
Edomite, crushed beneath the resistless might of the idolatrous 
Roman ; and how must they have sought solace by looking for- 
ward to the vision of the future, when Messiah should hold his 
peaceful reign at Jerusalem undisturbed over all the nations of 
the earth. 

Nor was this all. We cannot suppose that the Virgin would 
have maintained an absolute silence as to the wonders attendant 
on his birth. Womanly reserve would at this period seal her 
lips about the mystery of the miraculous conception. But there 
were many things treasured up in her heart, which in moments 
of confidence she would tell her child. How a decree issued by 
Herod forced her shortly before his birth to move from Nazareth 
to Bethlehem, and how thus it happened, that he was born in 
the little town sacred as being the birth-place of the Great King 
from whom he was descended. How when weak and travel-worn 
she reached Bethlehem, there was no house to receive her, and 
she was fain to take refuge in a stable. How shepherds came 
to see her first-born babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, and told 
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strange wonderful stories of visions of angels which they had 
seen. How wise men, guided, as they said, by a star, came from 
the distant east to do him homage, bringing with them gold and 
frankincense and myrrh. How the aged Simeon had taken him 
in his arms, and blessed his mother, and spoken to her, in lan- 
guage that she understood not, of a sword that was to pierce her 
heart. How the cruel Herod had sought his life, and he was 
obliged to be hurried in a midnight flight to Egypt to be pre- 
served. These things Mary must have told him, and these things 
must have influenced his mind. They must have stirred up 
thoughts within him, which he could not explain, but which 
must very soon have caused him a presentiment that he was no 
common child of Adam. With our knowledge of the perfect 
humanity of Christ, and with the distinct assertion of the Evan- 
gelist before us that he grew in wisdom; it is simply idle super- 
stition, and not real religious reverence, to maintain that the 
childhood of the Lord Jesus Christ was not open to the same 
influences as the early years of other children. In one point 
indeed he was different, for he was sinless, but in all other points 
he was like them. 

There was other, and very different influence at work beside 
that of his mother—the influence of his brothers and sisters. 
It is not a point of much importance for our present purpose to 
discuss whether they were his real brothers and sisters, the chil- 
dren (younger) of his mother. If, as some have supposed, they 
were children of Joseph by a former wife, they would be older 
than Christ; if, as others have supposed, they were the children 
of Mary (probably the sister of the Virgin and wife of Cleophas), 
they might be either older or younger; if they were uterine 
brothers and sisters, or if, as some have strangely supposed, they 
were the children of Joseph by a later Levitical marriage after 
his marriage with Mary, they would be younger. But whether 
we conceive them to be older or younger, the influence, though 
it might vary in degree, would be the same in kind. Of the 
sisters we know absolutely nothing except their names; of the 
brethren we have one or two notices which enable us to form 
some estimate of their character. This is not much to their 
praise. It is probably in connection with them that the Saviour 
first came into contact with harshness and sin. Although after 
the passion we find them numbered among the disciples, St. 
John tells us (vii. 5) at a late period of his ministry, that they 
did not believe on him. Whether their speech on that occasion 
betokens a sarcastic and envious disposition, or whether it em- 
bodies merely the sentiment of shrewdness and worldly wisdom, 
it was one with which the lowly and gentle Saviour could have 
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nothing in common. Yet such were the contemporaries of his 
childhood. Such were the persons living under the same roof 
with him, coming into daily and hourly contact with him, bound 
to him by the ties of blood and natural affection. Here it is 
that we find his first trial. How intensely the perfectly pure 
and loving mind of Christ must have suffered by the contact 
with unlovingness and sin, we who are sinful can hardly con- 
ceive. How deeply this first (external) knowledge of evil in 
others must have wrought upon, and influenced his sensitive 
mind, we cannot fathom. The holy indignation it must have 
moved in him, and the deep hatred of selfishness it must have 
stirred in his soul, can only be measured by that word spoken 
on the cross (John xix. 26), by which he withdrew his mother 
from her natural protectors to consign her to the care of the 
disciple whom he loved. 

The inhabitants of Nazareth must doubtless have had their 
share in the early development of the Saviour. We have, how- 
ever, no means of measuring their influence. Probably com- 
pared with home influence it was small. The mother who 
watched him so carefully would doubtless not encourage a too 
promiscuous mingling with persons whose evil lives had caused 
the very name of their town to become a by-word. A thought- 
ful child, such as we know from St. Luke (ii. 47) the Lord was, 
would of himself seek solitude and would withdraw himself as 
much as possible from the noisy games and riotous companion- 
ship of his fellows. That Christ however did mix among the 
circle of his kinsfolk and acquaintance, is plain from the nar- 
rative of St. Luke. Mary felt no anxiety about his absence on 
the return from Jerusalem, because she supposed him to be in 
another part of the pilgrim caravan. 

Prayer and the operation of the Holy Spirit must not be 
omitted in enumerating the influences bearing on the early de- 
velopment of our Lord. Prayer, in itself subjective, is yet to 
be regarded as objective, in so far as it reacts upon the mind which 
prays; the Holy Ghost, dependent indeed upon the receptivity 
of the subject, is entirely an external influence. That he, who 
in after life so frequently sought the retirement of the lonely 
mountain, or withdrew to the solitary place apart to hold con- 
verse with his God, was early taught by his mother to fold his 
hands in prayer, we must believe. Although the sinless one had 
no need of forgiveness, yet we know that he needed prayer, that 
he prayed to his Father out of the deep sense of the want which 
oppressed his human nature.’ Such prayers could not but affect 








* Compare especially Luke xxii. 44, with Hebrews v. 7. 
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his mind. But it is not in such prayers as these, that the chief 
influence of prayer upon his mind is to be sought for. Prayer 
includes thanksgiving and confession of the attributes of God. 
As he poured forth his soul in holy thanksgiving for the being 
he possessed, the mystery of that being would gradually dawn 
upon his mind, As he confessed the greatness of God, and gave 
him thanks for his great glory, there would be a something wit- 
nessing to his own mind—something not clearly understood, yet 
felt and apprehended—bearing witness to his spirit that ‘that 
glory was his own. 

Concerning the influence of the Holy Spirit upon him it is 
more difficult to speak. We know that this influence was given 
to him; we know that it was given to him in an ever increasing 
measure ; and we must believe, that in proportion to the measure 
he received, was his knowledge and comprehension of his divine 
personality. But we must pause; we are trenching upon the 
borders of that wonderful mystery, which the human mind, 
while it bows in love and adoration, confesses in humility its 
total want of power to comprehend. Ceasing to reason and to 
speculate, it is content to believe and worship. 

It must be distinctly borne in mind that all the influences 
which have been alluded to were suggestive only. The process 
by which the mind of Christ reached its maturity was by educa- 
tion, and not by inducation. It was most strictly a developing, 
an unfolding of powers already latent within him. We incline 
to think, that this is always the case in every human mind; but 
it would be little less than blasphemy to think that it were other- 
wise in Christ. However much he might be drawn out by the 
influences—pure or otherwise—around him, it is certain that he 
received nothing from them. ‘They changed nothing in his 
divine-human personality. All light, all knowledge, all truth, 
all love dwelt in him; he possessed them in himself; they could 
not be imparted to him from without. At the same time they 
did not exist in the fulness of after consciousness. At this early 
period which we are considering they were brought out and 
manifested, to himself as well as to others, only as external 
matter drew them forth. Fire lies inherently in the flint, but it 
does not appear till struck out by contact with the steel. Heat 
lies latent in wood or coal, but it gives no warmth till chemical 
action frees it. So it was with the mind of Christ. All perfec. 
tion dwelt there; but external appliances were needed to bring 
latent principles into positive actions. 

Hitherto we have treated of external influences only ; it now 
remains to add a few words about the effect, which Scripture war- 
rants us in believing, was produced by these external influences. 
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Up to this point our task has been comparatively easy. We 
have been treading hallowed ground, but ground not altogether 
without the bounds of our cognizance and experience. Now we 
are entering into the holiest of the holy. The very mind of Him 
who, though the man Christ Jesus, is very and eternal God, is to 
be scrutinized. We need not shrink from the scrutiny, for God’s 
revelation is our guide; but we must feel with awe, that it be- 
comes us, like the seraphim of Isaiah, to veil our faces and cry, 
Holy, holy, holy. 

It is in this part of our subject that St. Luke’s narrative 
comes chiefly, and almost exclusively, to our aid. We must gain 
an insight into the mind of the youthful Christ, by searching 
into the only incident which we possess of his early years. The 
point of the narrative is the answer by our Lord to his mother’s 
question, “ How is it that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I 
must be in my Father’s house about his matters?” and the con- 
trast between them. 

1. Mary had said: “Thy Father and I;” the Lord quietly, 
naturally, almost unconsciously, puts aside the implied earthly 
relationship. To his mother’s “thy Father,” he instinctively 
opposed his “my Father.” It is not likely he had ever heard 
the story of the miraculous conception. It seems more probable, 
that thoughts which had for some time been stirring themselves 
within him, had been kindled into clearness and vividness by the 
answers—we may well suppose of a Messianic character—which 
he had received from the Scribes. It is further well worthy of 
observation that the words are “my Father,” not the Father, not 
our Father, either of which, unless we recognize some conscious- 
ness of his relation to God, would have been more natural under 
the circumstances. But here, as always, it is “my Father.” 
The first dawning of that knowledge, which so much had tended 
to foster, that he could address God as his Father in a sense 
which it would have been blasphemy for any other child of Adam 
to have assumed ; the first dawning of that knowledge, that it 
was unfit that any other should be included, even by implication, 
in that close communion which bound the Only-begotten to the 
Father. 

2. The artless surprise which he manifested at their having 
sought him at all, and especially that they sought him anywhere 


but in the temple of God, is very striking, and throws much 


light upon his habit of thought: “ Wist ye not that I must be 
engaged in my Father’s matters?” On the one hand, we see in 
his mind, how natural it came to him, the Son, that he should 
be occupied in his Father’s matters; on the other—a circum- 
stance which distinctly marks the progressive development of 
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his mind—the almost childish wonder that his reputed parents 
should not know this. ‘He himself,” to borrow the words of 
Stier," “had ever from the beginning possessed a consciousness 
of this object of his life, only as yet concealed in his childish 
capacity ; and this first clear disclosure (to be followed itself by 
many such in advancing clearness and assurance) seems to him 
at once as natural, as if it had never been otherwise than clear 
to him.” The whole is perfectly in keeping with the develop- 
ment of a child’s mind. Instinct, not reason, is the guiding 
principle. There is in him a consciousness, and on this consci- 
ousness he acts, as children do act, without the mind undergoing 
any reflective process. He does not stop to think, he feels that 
it is right for him to be in the temple; it is strange to him that 
everybody else does not recognize this fitness. 

3. The questioning in the temple with the Rabbis is not un- 
childlike. It is not beyond what an intelligent child, eager for 
instruction, and expecting to find it among the masters in Israel 
pure and fresh from the fountain, might very well do. The 
well-known story of Josephus proves this to be true. He tells 
us’ that when about fourteen years of age, being commended by 
all for the love he had to learning, the high priests and principal 
men of the city came frequently to him, in order to know his 
opinion about the accurate understanding of points of the law. 
How much more reasonably might they be astonished at the 
understanding and answers of Him, in whom dwelt all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily. It must not be thought, however, 
with some, that Jesus sat in the midst as a teacher. That would 
be contrary to order, and especially foreign to his lowliness. 
He taught indeed, but he taught, as Origen well puts it, by pro- 
posing questions for his own instruction. 

4. He left the temple of his Father to live in subjection to 
his earthly parents in their lowly home at Nazareth. There 
eighteen years are spent in humble toil, which he thus blesses and 
renders God-like. There the divine-human consciousness waxes 
stronger ; He increases in wisdom, till at length his development 
is perfected, and he stands forth, in the full consciousness of his 
oneness with God, to enter upon that ministry of suffering and 
death which is our salvation and glory. 

In conclusion, one trait of our blessed Lord’s character may 
be specified, in which his mother’s influence may be specially 
traced—the gentleness of the Saviour. We have but one 
example of human perfection ; but there seems no reason why 
the ideal of human perfection should be but one. It is easy to 





* Reden des Herrn Jesu, i. 25. ' Life, sec. 2. 
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imagine many different types all different, yet all meeting in 
perfection ; as physical beauty is manifold, so may moral beauty, 
even in its perfection, be conceived also as manifold. If we 
might venture to compare the God-man with one of our own 
species, we might illustrate this by a comparison between the 
character of our Lord and St. Paul, or even better still, between 
our Lord and the stern and relentless Elijah, of the older dis- 
pensation. It is possible to fancy the character of a St. Paul, 
or an Elijah, exalted into a perfect character retaining all the 
distinctive traits of its proper idiosyncracy. It is needless to 
point out how such a character would differ from that presented by 
our Lord. Whether we are willing to see in this difference, and 
in the gentleness of the Saviour, traces of the Virgin’s influence 
or not, we cannot but feel, how blessed a thing it is for us that 
we have in Christ one who is meek and lowly in heart; how 
blessed a thing it is, that the human heart of the God-man can 
sympathize fully with the weaknesses and sorrows, aye, and with 
the temptations and sins of the poorest and frailest of the 
children of earth. 
H. N. B, 








THE FIRST-BORN, A TITLE OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Cox. i. 15. I[pwrétoxos maons xticews,—the first-born of 
every creature. 


TuEse words of the Apostle have given rise to considerable 
diversity of opinion among the interpreters of Scripture, not so 
much as to the meaning of the words themselves taken sepa- 
rately, as in regard to the precise import of the expression which 
they combine to make up. 

The term mpwtoroxos, compounded of mpa@ros “ first,” and 
tixtw “to beget” or “ bring forth,” is uniformly employed by 
the Greek translators of the Old Testament, and after them by 
the authors of the New, as the equivalent of the Hebrew +23 
“first-born,” or “ first-begotten:” it is always so rendered in our 
English Version ; nor do we know of any dispute as to its accep- 
tation in any passage except the one before us. This use of the 
term is unknown to classic authors; they employ it with the 
accent drawn forward to the penult (2pwtord«os) in an active 
sense, as applied to a mother “ bearing her first-born.” 

Kriaus, from «rifw, “to build, establish, create,” is used in 
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the classics in the sense of “ founding” or “settling” cities and 
the like. In the New Testament, with the single exception of 
1 Pet. ii. 13 (where it seems to mean an “ appointment,” or “in- 
stitution ’’), it is always employed in one of two senses, just like 
our own word creation : viz., either (1) for the “act of creating” 
itself (as Rom. i. 20); or (2) for “that which is created ;” as (a) 
“any created thing,” “a creature” (see Rom i. 25); (4) collec- 
tively, “all creatures together,” “the universe” (as Mark xiii. 
19); (c) specially, “ intelligent creatures,” e.g., man (as Mark 
xvi. 15); (d) with the adjective xaos, in a moral sense, for 
“renewed man,” “anew creature.” The context clearly fixes 
it down to the second of these senses (0 or c) in the passage 
before us: it is generally considered as equivalent to ra mavta 
(ver. 16). 

It is not then too much to say, at the outset, that the literal 
translation of the words before us, such as would at once be 
assigned to them by any unbiassed mind, guided solely by 
hermeneutical principles, and these the most elementary and 
axiomatical, would be as nearly as possible that given in our 
English Version, viz., “ first-begotten,” or “first-born of all 
creation,” or ‘of all creatures ;” and if any one proposed to 
translate them differently, it would be expected that some very 
cogent reasons should be adduced, and these likewise founded on 
the admitted laws of exegesis, to defend any variation from the 
rendering which so naturally suggests itself. Whether the words 
so rendered are to be taken Jiterally or figuratively, and what is 
the precise idea conveyed by the expression as applied by the 
Apostle to our blessed Lord, are questions still open, and will 
come before us in the sequel. 

We proceed, therefore, to take a brief review of the different 
constructions that have been put upon the words, or the various 
interpretations of the phrase, noticing of course, at the same 
time, any departures from the literal rendering which may have 
been proposed in support of such interpretations. 

I. The first that claims our attention is what we shall desig- 
nate, for distinction’s sake, the ancient interpretation, not as by 
any means confined to the first ages, but because it is the oldest 
attempt at an exposition of the phrase of which any traces have 
come down tous. We say traces, because the fathers do not quote 
Scripture in that precise manner to which we are accustomed, 
by referring to chapter and verse (divisions which had in their 
day no existence); and, moreover, they very seldom favour us 
with anything like a critical examination of, and opinion upon, 
such passages as they do quote. It is sufficiently evident, how- 
ever, from their writings, in which the person of Christ is a topic 
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very copiously and frequently handled, that they understood the 
term, mpwrdrokos, to imply “begotten before,” and taking the 
words literally, explained the expression to mean—‘that our 
blessed Lord as to his divine nature, which they denominated 
Logos (the appellation employed by John in the prologue to his 
Gospel) was actually, though of course supernaturally, begotten 
or produced from God the Father, before any created being had 
existence.”* And this is the explanation given of the phrase by 
the great majority of orthodox divines and commentators from 
the Council of Nice till within a recent period (ante ullam rem 
creatam genitus, as they were wont to expound it). We do not 
find a greater display of scientific exegesis among the ancient 
heretics, than among the orthodox fathers: in more modern 
times, however, the revivers of old and propounder of new 
heresies have shewn considerable ingenuity in their attempts to 
defend their respective tenets by an appeal to Scripture. In the 
present instance they generally adhere to the literal translation 
(as exhibited in our Version), but out of that translation they 
contrive to elicit sentiments very much at variance with those 
commonly entertained. And so,— 

II. The Arians explain the expression thus: they say that 
“the first-born of the whole creation,’ means ‘the first-made 
creature ; and in this they are supported by the founder of 
the sect himself, who applied to our Lord the terms «ticGels 
(created) and «ricya (creature).° 

III. According to the Unitarians again,—“ the first-born is 
of the order and number of those things of which he is the 
first-born. Christ, therefore, being styled ‘the first-born of 





« Thus in the Shepherd of Hermas, with an evident allusion to the passage 
under consideration, it is said, Filius quidem Dei omni creaturé antiquior est 
(iii. Sim. 9, 12). Justin Martyr seems to be giving us his paraphrase of the 
words when he calls our Lord mpwrdrokoy Trot Ocod, kal xpd mdvtwy Tay KTicudTwY 
(Dial. cum Tryph., 100, as cited by Burton). So Clement of Alexandria, when 
he says, ‘H tov dawv apxh eremdviora ex Tvd Ocod tod dopdrov mpérn kal mpd 
aidvey (Strom. v. f.565, as cited by Neander). And Epiphanius, with an express 
reference to this verse in Colossians, speaks of the Logos as wh ovvnupévos rH 
rice, GAAX Tpd KTioEws ‘yeyevynuévos* ov yap elme mMpwrdKTiCTOS, GAAA mpwrdroKos 
(Haer. xxviii. 17, cited by Burton). To which may be added the gloss of “ the 
Apostle’s Creed” (so called) as exhibited in the Apostolical Constitutions, which 
though marked by Dr. Bunsen as “doubtful,” he nevertheless regards as “a 
scholastic formulary” of the Ante-Nicene period, and as “expressing, on the 
whole, the learned consciousness of the Church about the middle of the third 
century:” roy mpwréroxov mdons Ktloews, Toy mpd aidvwv eddoxia tod marpds 
yevvnbévra: after which, in some MSS., follows od kricOévta (Apost. Const. vii. 
41, in Bunsen’s Analecta). 

> e.q., Whiston,— the first being which God created.”—Primitive Chris- 
tianity Revised. Vol. iv., p. 113. 

© OcAhuars Tod Ocod mpd Xpdvwv Kal mpd aidvwy nricOevra. Arius, Ep. ad Alex. 
krioua ydp gor: kad wolnua. Ib. Thaleia (see Gieseler). 
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every creature,’ must be in the order and of the number of the 
creatures.” 

The reader needs not to be informed what were the views 
held by these two parties in reference to the person of Christ. 

1. On the ancient interpretation we have to remark, in the 
first place, that however old its origin, however extensive its 
popularity, and however long-lived its reign, it must be pro- 
nounced altogether inadmissible, even as regards the turn which 
it gives to the words. There is but one way in which the term, 
mpwrdtoKos, can signify ‘born or begotten before,’ and that is 
by inference from its only proper and literal meaning (in Helle- 
nistic Greek) of “ first-born,” or “‘first-begotten.” To denote the 
former then in any given instance, it must at the same time be 
appropriately used in the latter sense also. Thus, we can say of 
Reuben (as in Gen. xlvi. 8) that he was 6 rpwrdroxos ‘Iaxw8, 
‘the first first-born son of Jacob;’ or, 6 mpwrdtoKxos Tay vidv 
*IaxoB, ‘the first-born of, or among the sons of Jacob,’ as his 
brethren, which of course implies that he was ‘born before’ 
them. But we cannot use the same expression (6 pwr. T. v. Ia.) 
of Noah, to intimate that he was born before the children of 
Israel; norcould we say of Nimrod, that he was 6 tv Xava- 
valwv mpwrdtoxos, to intimate that that “mighty hunter” 
flourished before the era of the Canaanites. 

Now, in the expression before us, the term can be said to be 
used in its proper signification only on one of two suppusitions, 
either that our blessed Lord was no more than a creature, or 
that it is his human nature merely that is referred to; and as 
the advocates of the interpretation in question very properly 
deny the former, and are as far as possible from admitting the 
latter, their interpretation falls to the ground. 

This however is not all: if tHs xricews be taken to mean 
‘all created things,’ it confounds creating with begetting; and 
is much the same as if we should say of a man that he was ‘the 
first-born of a city,’ to indicate that he was born before any of 
the houses of the city were built ; a mode of speaking to which 
we know no parallel, and a use of wpwtdtoxos of which we may 
safely challenge any one to adduce an example from any author, 
sacred or profane, unless it may be as a mere echo of its supposed 
use in this passage. 

It may perhaps be objected that the fathers of the first three 
centuries, many of whom wrote in Greek themselves, must surely 
be allowed to have been better judges of the meaning of the 
Apostle’s language than we can be. This, however, as every 
scholar knows, is by no means the case. The learned Christians 
of those days were far more occupied with philosophy than with 
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philology (their neglect of which indeed has been already hinted 
at); the consequence of which was, that they were in great 
danger of interpreting Scripture according to their theology, 
instead of deriving their theology from Scripture. 

2. The Arian interpretation, in common with the patristic, 
is.open to the charge of confounding begetting with creating.‘ 
Had the Apostle meant to say that our Lord was “the first-made 
creature,’ he would not have used the term mpwtdtoxos, but 
MpwToKTLaTOS, as was long ago remarked by Epiphanius in his 
work against heretics.’ 

3. The Socinian interpretation has this in its favour, that it 
at least does no violence to the /anguage of the Apostle. Whether 
the inference it deduces from the words is one to which they 
necessarily lead, is a point which we reserve for future considera- 
tion. In the meantime we may safely leave its propounders to 
be confuted by an act of felo de se; for while they affirm that 
the expression before us proves that Christ was only a creature, 
they hold that, in the connexion in which the expression occurs, 
the Apostle is speaking of a moral, and not of a physical crea- 
tion; the inconsistency of which is sufficiently obvious, and has 
been admirably exposed by Dr. Whitby ir his note on the passage. 

We have, however, a second remark to make, which applies to 
each of the interpretations we have been considering :—viz., 
that they are all at variance with those numerous passages of 
Scripture, in which the supreme and adsolute divinity of our 
Lord is either expressly asserted, or plainly implied: the orthodox 
view, inasmuch as it makes our Lord to have been Jiterally be- 
gotten as to his original nature; the heretical expositions, as 
avowedly representing him as a created being. That this charge 
applies to the last-mentioned interpretations, and is fatal to 
them, will, we are sure, be at once admitted by all the readers of 
this Journal; if any doubt the force of it as regards the former, 
we would recommend to their attentive perusal the sober and able 
reasoning of Professor Stuart on the Sonship of Christ, in the 
first excursus appended to his Commentary on the Romans, and 
the first three of those which accompany his Commentary on the 
Hebrews. 

In modern times, a more accurate acquaintance with sacred 
philology and sounder principles of exegesis, coupled with a 
juster estimate of the high place which is due to these branches 
of study, have not been without their influence on the views 
taken of this passage. 





4 This Arius constantly and deliberately does. Thus he speaks of the Son 
as yervndels dd Tod marpds Kal mpd aldvwv krisGels. Ep. ad Alex. 
* See note, p. 19. 
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I. Some, as Erasmus, have proposed to read mpwrotdxos 
(acuted on the penult), instead of mpwrtdroxos (with the accent 
on the antepenult), and to translate ‘the first-begetter (or pro- 
ducer) of all creatures.’ 

Il. Clarke, Macknight, Whitby, Schleusner, and after them, 
Davidson, Cobbin, and others are of opinion, that there is here a 
special reference to the privileges which in ancient times belonged 
to the first-born, as heir to his father’s estate (2 Chron. xxi. 3), 
and lord of his brethren (Gen. xxvii. 37); and consider the 
expression as equivalent to xAnpovduos mavrwv (Heb. i. 2), or 
Kupios wavrwv (Gal. iv. 1; Acts x. 36), taking the terms /irst- 
born, heir, and lord as synonymous. 

III. Storr renders,—“ of all created things the chief;” and 
Barnes paraphrases the passage thus,—‘‘ Among all the creatures 
of God, or over all his creation, occupying the rank and pre- 
eminence of the first-born.” 

Yet there are still many, as Scott, and apparently Doddridge, 
Valpy, Bloomfield, and Olshausen, who cling with more or less 
tenacity to the ancient interpretation, which some of them make 
a shew of defending on philological grounds. Olshausen thus 
winds up his comment: “There is implied then in the name, 
the begetting of the Son of God out of God, in the beginning, 
before all creatures.’/ 

1. The proposal to read pwtordxos as a paroxytone, and to 
render it ‘first begetter, though at first view very plausible, 
and apparently in harmony with the scope of the Apostle, will be 
found, on closer examination, to be open to very serious, if not 
insurmountable objections. In the first place, such a use of the 
term, as we have formerly observed, is wholly unknown to the 
sacred writers. 2ndly, when used by classic authors, it is applied 
not to males, but to females, and signifies not ‘ beyetting for the 
first time,’ or ‘first-begetter,’ but ‘giving birth for the first 
time ;’ nor do they employ it as a noun in construction with a 
genitive (as would be the case in this instance, according to the 
rendering proposed), but simply as an adjective agreeing with its 
substantive, as in the following passage from Homer :— 

— ds tts mepi woptake wytyp : 
IIpwrordKos, xevupy, ob mpiv etddia ToKo10. 
Ii., xvii. 5.9 
But even supposing such a sense as that proposed could be jus- 
tified by classical usage, it by no means suits the connexion in 





J Es liegt dann in dem Namen das im Anfang vor allen Creatur aus Gott 
Geboren seyn des Sohnes Gottes. 


& Comp. Jer. iv. 31, where the participle of the cognate verb mpwroroxéw is 
used in the same way by the LXX. for Heb., 7727. 
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which the word here stands. For, 8rdly, it confounds creating 
with begetting, as has before been urged against the ancient and 
Arian interpretations. 4thly, in speaking of our Lord as the 
begetter or producer of aut creatures, it seems altogether incon- 
gruous to style him ‘ first-begetter,’ as if then ‘ producing for 
the first time, for this could only hold good of that which he 
first created. Lastly, such a rendering makes the Apostle 
guilty of a glaring tautology, and indeed of making a statement 
the proof of itself; for he immediately adds, in support of his 
assertion (that our Lord is mpwr. mac. xtio.)—Oote év avT@ 
éxticOn ta Tavta, “for by him were all things created.” 

2. The interpretation which makes the phrase equivalent to 
KAnpovopmos or KUpios mdvtwv, comes much nearer to the truth, 
but still it cannot be considered as altogether satisfactory. In 
the first place, the terms pwrtoroxos, KAnpovopos, and KUpios are 
not identical, so that the one can be put simply for the other ; 
since a man may be Jord of that of which he is not Aeir, and an 
heir, although not the first-born. This, however, we shall sup- 
pose, is not maintained, but that the Apostle has here in his eye 
the privileges of the eldest son, in reference to which these three 
terms are synonymous. Admitting this, still it does not follow 
that the words ‘first-born,’ ‘heir,’ and ‘lord,’ can be used 
indifferently the one for the other. The eldest son may be 
styled ‘his father’s first-born,’ or even ‘the first-born of (i.e., 
among) his brethren,’ if he has any; but not ‘his father’s 
lord,’ nor ‘the heir of his brethren,’ and least of all, ‘the 
first-born of his father’s estate.’ The fact is, that while the 
terms are indeed synonymous in so far as one may suggest or 
imply the idea expressed by another, it is still necessary that 
each be appropriately used as regards its own special significa- 
tion; and this holds good in Greek as well as in English. Sup- 
posing “creation,” therefore, or “all things” (adons xricews 
being considered as=tav mdvtwv) to be here viewed as the 
inheritance of Christ in virtue of his being the Son of God, we 
can perfectly understand how he might have been styled ‘ Heir, 
or Lord of creation,’ just as he is elsewhere denominated 
“ Heir” and “ Lord of all things ;” but that he should, accord- 
ing to the same view, be designated “ the first-born of creation,” 
is a mode of speaking altogether unique, and without example 
in any language with which we are acquainted. It is true we 
are referred to the expression, oxy bd rn, “first-born of the 
world,’ applied by Rabbinical writers to Jehovah (of which we 
shall afterwards take more particular notice); but this only 





* Erroneously translated in one commentary, “ first-born of the Lord.” 
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proves that we have not yet arrived at the correct solution of 
either phrase. For how can that expression be explained on the 
hypothesis of a reference to primogeniture? Whose son, with 
reverence be it asked, is God? or from whom can He be said to 
have received creation as an inheritance ? 

3. It will, we think, be found that the expositions of Storr 
and Barnes (a similar explanation is given by Glassius, Pail. 
Sac., iii. 1, 17, but he does not keep to it)‘ recall us to the only 
ground that is really tenable. But although both these com- 
mentators refer the phrase to its class, neither of them has stated 
its rationale, which is obviously a point of fundamental import- 
ance, not only to our confidence in the soundness of any expla- 
nation that is offered, but also to the distinctness of our concep- 
tions in regard to it. That the expression is ¢ropical, may, we 
think, be fairly presumed from a consideration, on the one hand, 
of the partiality of the Eastern mind for figurative language, and 
the influence which not only country, but familiarity with the 
style and idiom of the Old Testament Scriptures must have 
exerted on the diction of the writers of the New; and, on the 
other, from the formidable objections to which, as we have seen, 
all attempts at a literal rendering are open. Instead, however, 
of simply assuming pro re nata, and without warrant from the 
usus loquendi, that mpwtdroxos is figuratively used for xAnpovopos 
or the like, the proper course seems to be to inquire, whether 
there is any well-known Oriental, and especially Hebrew meta- 
phor, to which this use of the term can be referred. 

Now there is an idiom of the Semitic or Syro-Arabian family, 
of very frequent occurrence in Hebrew and Arabic particularly, 
according to which the terms son and daughter, in construction 
with another noun (or a pronoun) are figuratively employed to 
express various relations, more or less resembling or adumbrat- 
ing the filial relation, not only between persons, but things, and 
even betwixt persons and things. 

1. Between persons it expresses the relation of (a) descent ; 
as “sons of Israel” (Exodus i. 7, etc.) for “ Israelites,” ‘ sons 
of Ammon” (Genesis xix. 38, etc.) for “‘ Ammonites ;” more 
widely, “sons of the Ethiopians” (Amos ix. 7) for “Ethiopians,” 
“sons of the Greeks” (Joel iv. 6) for “ Greeks” simply (com- 
pare the vies ’Ayasdv of Homer) 13,4 “son of man,” for 
“man ;” and more loosely still, “sons of the poor” (Ps. Ixxii. 
4) for “poor,” “son of nobles” (Eccl. x. 17) for “a noble.” 
(So in Greek iatpav vieis, “sons of physicians” for “ physi- 





‘ To these names we should add that of the Rev. Dr. E. Henderson, to whose 
lectures we are indebted for the first hint of the view here offered. 
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cians ;” mraides pntopwr, “ sons of orators,” for “orators.”) (b) 
Discipleship, the teacher being considered as in loco parentis : 
as “sons of the prophets ” (1 Kings xx. 35, ete.) for “ disciples 
of the prophets ” (compare 2 Kings vi. 21). (c) Sudjection ; as 
in 2 Kings xvi. 7 (compare the Aineade of Virgil). (d) Being 
the object of peculiar regard ; as when the nation of Israel is 
called by God his “ son” (Hosea xi. 1, etc.) 

2. Between things it denotes (a) derivation, either real, as 
when a child is called yo: p “a son of the womb;” arrows, 


2 474 


Tete ia exis) oly “sons of the quiver,” or “of the qui- 


vers” cemgaee the gravida sagittis pharetra of Horace) ; speech, 


ii wi! “the son of the lip ;” a word, is 2,5 “« daughter 
of the voice ;” tears, onl wy “daughters of the eye ;” or 


apparent, as when the morning-star is called + Rp “son of the 
dawn,” as issuing from “ the womb of the morning ” (compare 
Homer’s 7a@s npuyévea). (6) Dependence; as when the smaller 
towns and villages dependent on Heshbon are styled ni; “ her 
daughters” (Numb. xxi. 25), and so in similar cases (compare 2 
Sam. xx. 19). (c) Resemblance ; as mt 3 “sons of flame or 
lightning,” for " ‘ eagles,” according to Gesenius. (d) Succes- 


sion ; as peal wl “son of the day” for “ a day.” 


3. Between persons and things it indicates (a) native-place, 
cities and countries being conceived of as mothers; as jz 2 
“sons of Zion,” for “ Zionites ;” wx» nia “daughters of ’ Canaan,” 
for “ Canaanites” (compare Is. li. 17, 18). (6) Age, whatever 
is effected in time, as production, bringing to maturity, etc., 
being ascribed ¢o time; as mo nixn won p “a son of five hundred 
years,” for “ five hundred years old.” (c) Character, the indi- 
vidual being conceived of as taught and trained by the virtues or 
vices which characterise him ; as on “a son of valour,” for “a 
warrior,” or “a son of virtue” (1 Kings i. 52), for “a dm 
man,” ‘ya j3 “a son of wickedness,” for “a wicked man” (com- 
pare the personification of wisdom as a ¢eacher in the Book of 
Proverbs). (d) And so, more vaguely, to indicate various states 
or conditions, where it is sometimes not very easy to trace the 
similitude; as when “a stranger” is called 1} “a son of 
strangeness,” “one who has been anointed ” you “a son of 


oil,” or “a traveller ” erally \ “ason of the way,” ete. 


It is easy to see how ae use of the terms son and 
daughter might pave the way for a like figurative use of the 
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term first-born ; and that in point of fact it was so employed in 
Hebrew can be established by unequivocal examples. Thus 
“ the first-born of the poor,” om 2 (Is. xiv. 30), clearly means 
“the poorest” in the land, and “the first-born of death,” 
mg wa (Job xviii. 18), as plainly denotes “the most deadly dis- 
ease,” of which death is represented as the parent. 

A comparison of the two figures (if indeed they can be con- 
sidered as distinct) will further shew that the latter is related to 
the former as the superlative of an adjective to its positive, the 
ground of this being the pre-eminence of the eldest son among 
the Jews; and, accordingly, the positive of the first of the 
examples just given will be found in Ps. Ixxii. 4, already noticed 
(1, a); while the Arabic exhibits, with some slight variation, 
the foundations of both, “diseases” being styled in that lan- 


guage, “ daughters of fate” or “ death,” bla! pe aA and “a 
z- 24e ec 
poor man,” necessitatis filius, “a son of poverty,” g>\<\ wy! 

It thus appears that the term 2, is figuratively used to ex- 
press that which is first or chief in its own kind.* 

A stronger and more lively example of the figure as descrip- 
tive of connexion between persons occurs in Exod. iv. 22, where 
Israel is styled God’s “ first-born ;” “Israel is my son, even my 
first-born” (compare Jer. xxxi. 9); phraseology which obvi- 
ously proceeds upon the principle that the nations in general, as 
objects of the care and bounty of him who is “the God of the 
spirits of all flesh,” may be termed ‘ sons of God ;’ and implies, 
as was in point of fact the case, that the Israelites were regarded 
by Jehovah with especial affection, and exalted above all other 
nations in honour and privileges (see Deut. vii. 6; xxvi. 18, 19; 
Amos vi. 1, where they are styled oi: man, “the chief of the 
nations ’’). 

The New Testament abounds with examples of the former of 
these figures. Thus Christians are denominated, “sons of God,” 
as “born of God” (John i. 12, 13), as “ beloved of God ” (Heb. 
xii. 5, 6), as “heirs of God” (Rom. viii. 17), and as, in some 
measure at least, reflecting the divine image and likeness (Phil. 
ii. 15 with Matt. v. 9, 45) ; as resembling Abraham in his faith, 
they are called “ the children of Abraham ” (who in his turn is 
called ‘‘the father of the faithful”); as yielding to the claims of 
God to rule in their hearts—‘ children of the kingdom ;” as 
enlightened by saving truth—‘ children of the light,” etc. ; 





* Metaphoricé dicitur de qualibet re, in suo genere precipua et primaria. Ges., 
Lex. Man. 
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while the ungodly, on the other hand, are termed—“ children of 
the devil,” “ children of this world,” “ children of darkness,” ete. 

That the other figure had at least not become obsolete is suf- 
ficiently evident from Heb. xii. 23, where the term “ first-born ” 
(pwroroxos) which, as we have seen, is applied in the Old Tes- 
tament to Israel as a nation, is transferred by the Apostle to the 
spiritual Israel, of which the former was a type (compare in this 
connexion the reference in 1 Peter ii. 9, to Exodus xix. 6).! It 





' We are aware that this is not the view generally taken of the expression, 
which is explained by some, as Macknight, referring to Old Testament usage, 
of the ‘ pious Israelites of all ages ;” by others, as Calvin and Stuart, of “ the 
brightest ornaments of the Church at different periods of her history, as 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs.” 

In regard to the former of these opinions, we would ask whether the separa- 
tion between Jews and Gentiles which has been abolished on earth is to be per- 
petuated in heaven ? or, if this inference be disclaimed, whether it is likely that 
theApostle, (we here assume the Pauline origin of the Epistle referred to,) in a 
treatise designed for the use of Jewish Christians, the grand aim of which is to 
shew that the Levitical dispensation has been superseded by a better, should 
have intended to draw a distinction, in terms so marked and invidious, between 
those of Jewish and Gentile extraction, among the members of the Church 
above? If again we adopt the other explanation, it is not easy to see why the 
patriarchs, etc., should be represented as forming a separate éxxAnola, or why it 
should be affirmed of them in particular, that they “ are written in heaven.” 

Many of the older commentators, indeed, extend the meaning of the phrase to 
the whole body of the elect indiscriminately. But this, in common with the 
two preceding interpretations, is open to the objection of confounding two 
classes separately specified in the same verse, viz., ‘‘ the church of the first-born 
which are written in heaven,” and ‘“ the spirits of just men made perfect ;”’ for 
if the latter, as Macknight supposes, embraces “all, in every age, who have 
feared God and wrought righteousness,” then it must include the former, whe- 
ther that be restricted to Jews, or to the most distinguished saints of all countries 
and times ; and if, on the other hand, the former of these expressions describes 
the Church universal, it must, pari passi, comprise those denoted by the latter. 

It is indeed astonishing how the very obvious antithesis between what is pre- 
dicated of the one class, that they “ are written in heaven,” and the description 
of the other as “ spirits made perfect,’ should have been so generally overlooked 
by interpreters; and that they should so easily have got over the difficulty of 
its being affirmed of persons supposed to be in heaven themselves, that they were 
written in heaven. We have doubtless some very plausible reasoning in defence 
of such an incongruity, as ‘“ that heaven is here, as elsewhere, represented as a 
city, and that the words in question simply indicate the fact of citizenship ;” 
which, although so far good, does not remove the difficulty. It is worthy of 
remark that the equivalent phrase, ‘ written,” or “ having one’s name written in 
the book of life,’ is never used to describe the actual inhabitants of the heavenl 
world; on the contrary, any one who will take the trouble to examine the dit 
ferent passages where it occurs, will find, that in every case it is applied to par- 
ties either then on earth (Luke x. 20; Phil. iv.3; Rev. iii. 5; xiii. 8; xvii. 8; 
xxii. 19), or at least only about to enter heaven (Rev. xx. 15; xxi. 27); enrolment 
in the book of life, or as a citizen of the New Jerusalem, being in fact, as all 
Scripture (see in particular Rev. xiii. 8; xvii. 8) proclaims, antecedent to, and, 
if we may so speak, the passport of admission there. Professor Stuart, sensible 
of this, and apparently admitting, what we suppose nobody will dispute, that 
the two expressions are substantially the same in import, thinks he sees a 
ground for the distinction which he makes (viz., that the former refers to per- 
sons already in heaven) in the difference of the phraseoloy employed ; amoypdow 
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is transferred however, not merely as a proper name or title, but 
as even still more appropriate to the latter on their own account. 





being used in the passage before us, but ypddw in all the others referred to. 
This, however, is altogether illusory. Every scholar knows how often in the 
classical languages the simple verb is interchanged with its compounds, as in this 
very instance, droypdpew and ypdpew tiva (see Xen., Cyrop., iv. 3, 21), being 
both used in the sense of “enrolling.” The former is indeed the more usual ; 
the frequency with which the latter is found in the New Testament (generally 
however with the addition of 7d dvoua) being doubtless due to the circumstance, 
that it had already been hallowed by the usage of Old Testament poets and 
prophets (see Ps. Ixix. 28; Is. iv. 3; where the LXX. render 1n> by ypdow). 
Besides, had the professor turned to Luke ii. 1—6, he would have found that 
amoypdpw is there used by the evangelist of the registering of persons in districts 
and cities to which by tribe and family they belonged, but where they did not 
(usually) reside. 

It seems to have been generally overlooked that the Apostle is not here 
describing heaven and its inhabitants, but contrasting the old dispensation with 
the new; the symbol of the one being ‘‘ Mount Sinai,” and of the other ‘ Mount 
Zion” or “ Jerusalem,” and so denominated ‘the heavenly (not ‘the new’) 
Jerusalem ” (precisely as in Gal. iv. 24—27); and it would be strange, if in an 
enumeration of the privileges to which those living under the latter “ are come,” 
he should have omitted fellowship with the company of believers on earth. Nor 
ean we help thinking, that under the phraseology employed there lurks a de- 
signed contrast between the Christian Church and that ‘ which was in the wil- 
derness ;” the latter—having a common ritual and sanctuary, and identical with 
the nation itself--being at once recognisable as a concrete and well defined whole, 
and so styled in their own Scriptures mpwréroxos, in the singular ; the former—as 
an aggregate of individuals possessing a particular character, which may never- 
theless be counterfeited, belonging to every nation under heaven, and differing 
from each other in innumerable outward and minor circumstances—standing forth 
in all its purity and completeness to the eye of omniscience alone, and so de- 
scribed by the Apostle as éxxAnola mpwrordékwyr, in the plural; the names of the 
members of the one (as remarked by Bengel), being duly entered in the public 
spree, but those of the other represented as written in the archives of 

eaven. 

That it is not under this designation, but under that of “the spirits of the 
just” that there is an allusion to the saints of the former dispensation (of whom 
the Church above, in the Apostle’s time, chiefly consisted) is further evident 
from the latter being described as “made perfect.” The original term (rere- 
Aewwpevwv) of which the rendering in our version is apt to lead to an incorrect 
conception, occurs in eight passages of this Epistle, besides the one before us; 
in none of them with reference to moral perfection, as we speak, but always in 
the sense of ‘‘ making complete,” or ‘‘ being made complete” in respect to some 
contemplated end or object, what that object is, being determined by the con- 
text. Now, as the Apostle concludes the previous chapter, in which he has 
been discoursing concerning the influence of faith on the characters of “ the 
righteous ” under the ancient economy, by saying that they “ received not the 
promise, God having provided some better thing for us, that they, without us, 
should not be made perfect,” or “complete” (chap. xi. 39, 40), we cannot 
resist the conviction that it must be the same ‘just men” of old to whom he 
here refers, in speaking of the new economy, as now ‘made complete” (in 
respect to the ground of their justification at least) by the accomplishment of 
“the promise ” in the offering up of Jesus Christ once for all, according to chap. 
x. 14, q.v. 

aoe after we had been led to this view of the passage, we were gratified to 
find that it had been the support of the learned Dr. Owen (see his Comm. on the 
Hebrews). 
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For it is clear that mankind in general may be denominated 
“Sons of God,” and that on various grounds: e. g., as the crea- 
tures of his hand, and objects of his care, in which sense we 
find the term applied to Adam in the table of our Lord’s genea- 
logy (Luke iii. 38), and to the race at large by the Apostle, 
quoting from Aratus or Cleanthes (Acts xvii. 28; comp. Mal. 
il. 10), and because treated by him as children in his goodness to 
them, and the honour he has put upon them above the lower 
orders of creation (comp. Psalm viii.) When Christians, there- 
fore, as here, are entitled “the first-born (among men),” their 
pre-eminence over the rest of mankind,—as the objects of God’s 
distinguished favour, and exalted, singly and severally (through 
connexion with their head), to the dignity of “ kings and priests 
unto God,”’—is thereby indicated. 

This however is not all. The Apostle had before him an 
example of the application of the same figure to the Messiah 
himself in Psalm Ixxxix. 28 (27),—‘ I will make him first-born, 
the highest of the kings of the earth.” That jy has here the 
meaning which we have assigned to it, must be admitted by every 
Hebrew scholar ; the superlative of an adjective in that language 
being simply the positive limited, either by the article prefixed 
as v7 (Gen. xl. 17), or, as in the passage before us, by a follow- 
ing genitive, ‘2) ym (for every tyro knows that the participle } is 
the sign of that case, and not of the comparative degree, as our 
translators have rendered it):” but since, agreeably to the laws 
of Hebrew poetry, >: in the first clause answers to jy in the 
second, it follows that the former is also a superlative, referring 
to priority, not in time, but in rank, and therefore so far corre- 
sponding with the figurative use of the term which we have been 
considering. If the primary, though subordinate, reference of 
the verse to David (comp. 1 Chron. xiv. 17; and see Rosenmiiller 
and Hengstenberg in Joc.) be admitted, we shall have an addi- 
tional argument to prove that iz is here to be taken metaphori- 
cally, that prince being, in fact, the youngest of his family. The 
genitive of the comparison indeed is not expressed, that being 
left, as in Exodus iv. 22, to be inferred by the reader. If we 
are to follow Michaelis (Reges Hebraei vocant filios Dei: Rex 
maximus videtur esse primogenitus horum filiorum Dei), we must 
borrow the genitive of the second clause, and supply, “ of 
kings.” This, however, would be rather a repetition than a 
parallel; and as the term is put by the Psalmist in the most 
absolute manner, we think we are warranted in taking it in the 





If the reader have any lingering doubts on this head, let him compare the 
construction of yiwhe in Genesis xxv. 25, with that in 2 Samuel xix. 21 (20). 
See also Ges. Heb. Gram., 2 117, 2. 
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most comprehensive sense, as implying that the Messiah would 
be the “first-born,” or ‘chief’ of all (whether more or less 
exalted) who on any ground might be designated ‘sons of God;’ 
the particular idea of dignity involved in the relation of sonship 
(comp. Hebrew iii. 6) being brought out more explicitly in the 
second clause.” 

We might therefore at once take it for granted that the 
term is here used in the same metaphorical sense. On examina- 
tion, however, we think it will be found not only that it isso used, 
but that it was probably borrowed by the Apostle from the Psalm 
referred to. For, in the first place, the main topic of the Apostle 
and that of the Psalmist are the same, viz., the glory and dignity 
of Christ. 2ndly. If the position be admitted that wa, as put 
absolutely, is to be understood universally in the Psalm, then 
the Apostle, in denominating our Lord “ the first-born of every 
creature,” can only be regarded as adding the appropriate and 
legitimate supplement; since to say that Christ, who is God, is 
“the first-born,” or ‘the chief of all,” i.e., ‘of all beings, 
and that he is “the first-born of all creatures,” are perfectly 
equivalent expressions, there being none but creatures with 
whom he can be compared. 

Nor, viewed in this light, is it difficult to see its appropriate- 
ness. For, from what has been said of metaphorical sonship, it 
is manifest that all creatures, or at least, what is sufficient for 
our purpose, all intelligent creatures may, on some ground or 
other, be styled ‘sons of God.’ Nor is this only conceivable, 
but quite in accordance with Scriptural usage. Thus, holy 
angels are called “sons of God” (Job i. 6; ii. 1; etc.), especially 
perhaps on account of the excellence and dignity of their nature 
(comp. Heb. i. 4 with ii. 6) in which they resemble God; and 
those among men who fear God, and bear his image, are distin- 
guished by the same title from those who fear him not (Gen. vi. 
1; Luke xx. 36; Rom. viii. 14, etc., see p. 26). Nor is its use 
confined to those possessed of a particular character. It is 
applied to kings or magistrates (Psalm lxxxii. 6; comp. Psalm 
ii. 6, 7, where there seems to be a tacit allusion to this) simply 
in virtue of their office, as having authority under God over 
other men (Rom. xiii. 1, 2);’ also, as we have already seen, to 





" So, e.g., when it is said, Psalm xviii. 31:— 
“For who is God save the Lord ? 
Or who is a rock save our God ?” 

where we cannot affirm that ‘ God,” in the first clause, means nothing more 
than “a rock” or ‘protection ;’ but only that that is the aspect of Jehovah’s 
character which the writer had specially in his eye at the time. 

° Compare the dwyeveis BactAjjes of Homer, where the idea is the same; “ as 
ordained and upheld by Zeus, not as if actually his offspring” (Passow). 
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mankind at large (as in Acts xvii. 28) not only as the creatures 
of Jehovah’s hand, and supported by his care, but godlike in their 
rational and moral endowments. And on whatever ground of 
pre-eminence or worth any creature may be styled a ‘son of 
God,’ it is clear that on the same or similar grounds our Lord 
is superior to that creature, and may therefore be termed ‘ the 
first-born of them all.’ The words wdons «ricews may indeed 
be intended to comprise every order of creatures; for even irra- 
tional and inanimate things (such as the heavenly bodies) might 
without extravagance be viewed as the sons of God, having been 
not only made by him, but regarded by him with complacency, 
since he pronounced them “good” (Gen. i. 31), also as bearing 
the impress of his power, wisdom, and goodness, and so manifest- 
ing his glory to the higher orders of beings (Psalm xix., exlviii.)? 
We do not however insist upon this in the absence of any clear 
Scriptural example,’ because the superiority of Jesus Christ over 
the lower orders of creation obviously follows as an inference @ 
fortiori from the assertion of his supremacy over all intelligent 
creatures; while we can scarcely imagine the sacred writer 
formally instituting such a comparison as the former. Storr, 
however, thus renders,—rerum omnium creatarum princeps 
(opuse. ii.) 

Further, we venture to think that an examination of the other 
passages in which this term (77p@toroxos) is applied to our Lord, 
those which manifestly refer to earthly relationship’ excepted, 
will shew that in all of them it is used in the same figurative 
sense, and will furnish additional evidence that the phraseology, 
whether as used by Paul or John, has been derived from the 
source which has been indicated (viz. Psalm 1xxxix.) 

(6.) That which naturally claims our first attention is the 
eighteenth verse of this same chapter (Col. i.), where our Lord 
is denominated mpwtoroxos é« Tav vexpar, literally, “the first- 
born from the dead.” 

The generally received opinion in regard to this expression 
seems to be, that it signifies “the first that rose from the dead ;” 
which, not being historically true, is reconciled with fact by the 
addition, ‘to die no more,’ and supported by an appeal to 
1 Cor. xv. 20. On this we remark, Ist, that it has very much the 
appearance of a forced explanation, and is altogether hypothetical, 
unless it can be shewn, which we question, that ‘to be born from 





» So we speak of a work, ¢.g., a poem, as the child of its author. | 

¢ Job xxxviii. 28, is sometimes thus explained, as if the Almighty there 
represented himself as Father of the rain, but we think erroneously ; preferring 
with Schultens to take the interrogation as a virtual negative. 

r Viz., Matt. i. 25; Luke ii. 7. 
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the dead,’ is ever used, either in Greek or Hebrew, for ‘ being 
raised to life ;’ and even then we should still require authority 
for the limitation implied in the supplement proposed. 2ndly, 
It does not harmonize well with the context: for the topic of 
the Apostle is the excellence and dignity of Christ; and, after 
having celebrated him as the image of God, the chief of all 
creation, the maker and upholder of the universe, and head of 
the Church, it would surely be a remarkable instance of anti- 
climax, and altogether a lowering of the subject, to speak of his 
being “ the first to rise from the dead.” 

The passage adduced from 1 Cor. is by no means parallel. 
The term “ first-fruits” (dapy7) is not equivalent to, nor inter- 
changeable with “first-born.” Moreover, the Apostle is not 
there discoursing of the dignity of Christ, but of the final and 
glorious resurrection of his people (comp. verse 44), of which he 
describes that of their head and representative as the precursor 
and pledge. This, however, it could not be unless it preceded 
theirs; whence, with an allusion perhaps also to the moral fitness 
of such precedence (the resurrection of the members being in 
fact dependent upon that of the head, see John xiv. 19; 1 Thess. 
iv. 14), he adds, v. 23, ‘Every man in his own order; Christ 
the first-fruits,” etc. 

But if we take zpwroroxos here in the same sense as in verse 
15, a meaning is educed alike suitable to the connexion, and 
agreeable to the analogy of Scripture,—“ chief of all, after he 
rose from the dead.”* Every attentive reader of the New Testa- 
ment must have observed how frequently our Lord’s exaltation 
is alluded to both in the preaching and writings of the apostles, 
in connexion with, and as consequent upon his rising again from 
the dead (as Acts ii. 32, 38, 36; iii. 18, 15; iv. 10, 11; v. 30, 
31; x. 40, 42; xiii. 30, 32, 33; xvii. 31; Eph. i. 20; 1 Peter 
i. 21; Rev. i. 18); for his elevation to the throne was the reward 
of that work (Phil. ii. 8; Heb. ii. 9; with Rev. iii. 21) of which 
his resurrection was the triumphant consummation (Rom. iv. 
25; 1 Cor. xv. 14). There are two passages in particular where 
this connexion and sequence are referred to, in language so closely 
analogous to the expression before us as scarcely to leave further 
room for doubt. 

The first of these is Acts xxvi. 23, ef ma@nrds 6 Xpuatos, ei 
mparos €& avactdcews vexpav Pas wédre KaTayyédArELW TO aw, 
«.7.. How the rendering of the second clause of this verse 
in our English Bible could be extracted from the original, or 





* Storr renders, postquam princeps a mortuis excitatus fuit ; but mixes up dif- 
ferent ideas, explaining princeps as=primus et prestantissimus atq. exemplar 
(loc. cit.) 
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where our translators found it written in “Moses” or any one of 
“the prophets,” that “Christ should be the first that should rise 
from the dead,” has often been to us matter of surprise. There 
are frequent references, however, in the prophetic portions of 
the Old Testament, not only to the sufferings of the Messiah, 
but also to the “glory which should follow ;” of which we have 
a remarkable instance in Psalm ii., where it is affirmed that the 
“counsels” of the “kings and rulers of the earth against the 
Lord’s anointed” (ver. 2), by which the New Testament teaches 
us to understand the cadals which resulted in his death (Acts iv. 
25—27), would be impotent to frustrate the “decree,” “Thou 
art my Son,” etc., which, according to the same inspired authority 
(Acts xiii. 33), was “fulfilled” when God “raised him up again” 
from the dead: for that decree, whatever may be thought of 
some peculiarities in its phraseology, is unquestionably a public 
acknowledgment on the part of Jehovah of the Messiah as his 
“Son,” and therefore coincident with the accession of the latter 
to all the honours, privileges, and power to which in that unique 
capacity he was entitled. Accordingly, what Paul declares that 
he taught in accordance with “ Moses and the prophets” is, 
“That Christ should suffer, and that, as chief after his resurrec- 
tion from the dead,’ he should shew light (or announce glad 
tidings) to the people and to the Gentiles” (compare Eph. ii. 
17). Here e is for d71, because the facts were controverted by 
the Jews ;" mparos is “ chief,” as in 1 Tim. i. 15, and anarthrous 
as a superlative,” as in Matth. xx. 27; xxii. 38, etc.; é« “ from 
the time of ’=“‘ after,” as in the phrase €« todTou (passim), éx 
yevens (Hdt. iii. 33), ée modAs Hovyias (Hat. i. 86), €& jyépas 
(2 Peter ii. 8), etc.;” and for the connexion between Christ’s 
being made “chief” and his “ shewing light,” or commanding 
the Gospel to be preached to Gentiles as well as Jews (foretold, 
Isa. xlix. 6), it is sufficient to refer to Matt. xxviii. 18, 19, “All 
power is given unto me... go ye therefore and teach all nations,” 
ete. It also completes the correspondence between this passage 
and Col. i. 18, that the Apostle goes on to speak of the “ recon- 
ciliation”” of the Gentiles in the immediately subsequent verses 
of that chapter (20, 21, 26, 27). 

The other passage is Rom. i. 4, tod opicbévros viod Oeod &v 
duvdwe . . . €& avactdcews vexpov, “who was appointed,” or, 
according to others, “declared the Son of God with power, after 
his resurrection from the dead.”* Although the relevancy of 


* Postquam primus resurrexerit (Storr. loc. cit.) 3 

“ See Green’s Grammar of the New Testament, p. 53 (ii. 6), note. 

” Ibid., p. 177 (iv. 3). * See also Passow on the sition. 

* So Luther rightly,—Seit der zeit er auferstanden ist von den Todten, 
VOL. XIII.—NO. XXV. D 
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the citation is not entirely dependent on the precise shade of 
meaning assigned to opicevros, we cannot help expressing our 
surprise that so great a host of expositors, both in ancient 
and modern times, should have adhered to the view expressed 
in our translation (“declared to be the Son of God—bdy his 
resurrection”), notwithstanding their own candid avowal that 
“no passage in which the verb (ép/fw) means directly decla- 
rare, ostendere, is to be found either in profane or scriptural 
writers” (Olsh. in loc.), and the unusualness, to say the least, of 
the sentiment thus educed, as already noticed by Professor 
Stuart. How is this preference to be accounted for? Olshausen 
maintains that “from the connexion, it is manifestly not the 
decree of God, but the proof before men of Christ’s divine Son- 
ship that is here in question.” But where is the evidence of 
this? He offers none; and to an unsophisticated reader, the 
Apostle would appear to be simply describing Him whose ser- 
vant he had just announced himself (verse 1) to be. Besides, 
the raising of our Lord from the dead was not displayed 
‘‘hefore” the world, and could never of itself have forced upon 
men a conviction of his divinity, not being a direct proof of that 
truth. It is not thus that Peter “ proves” that Jesus was the 
Son of God, but by referring to the voice which came from 
heaven, by which he was expressly “declared” to be so (2 Peter 
i. 16, 17; compare similar proofs in Luke i. 32, 35; Matt. iii. 
17). Noris it to such evidence, but to the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, that Paul himself appeals in his Epistle to the Hebrews 
(chap. i.) And yet it is mainly on the strength of this unsup- 
ported and even improbable assumption, that the learned German 
assumes for dpif%m the otherwise unexampled signification of 
“prove.” (“It must mean,” he says, “in the present passage, in 
accordance with the connexion, to prove or present.’’) 

The chief reason, however, for this preference seems to be 
the difficulty of the sense furnished by taking the verb here in 
its usual and accredited acceptation (“to appoint”), as seeming 
to imply that Jesus was not the Son of God before his resurrec- 
tion, and that he was so only by divine appointment. On this we 
would simply remark, without entering into theological discus- 
sion at present, that before admitting the force of the objection, 
it would be worth while to inquire if the sense referred to be 
inconsistent with the analogy of Scripture, and whether such 
inferences are fairly deducible from it. For, if so, what are we 
to make of the statement of Peter, who, after testifying to the 
fact of the resurrection, assures his hearers, “that God hath 
made (émroince) that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both 
Lord and Christ” (Acts ii. 836)? Is the difficulty greater than 
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that of the language of Psalm ii., which according to inspired 
interpretation, as we have seen, represents our Lord as begotten 
at his resurrection? Is it of no account that the announcement 
in that Psalm, “Thou art my son, etc.” is described by the 
Messiah himself as a “decree,” or appointment? or are the 
objectors prepared to explain away the force of jr, as they do 
that of dpucGéis ; there being no instance, so far as we are aware, 
of the Hebrew, any more than the Greek term being used in a 
sense simply declaratory? Is it not said in the prophets, “I 
will be his Father, and he shall be my Son” (2 Sam. vii. 14)? 
And does not the Apostle himself, in quoting these two last 
passages in proof of the dignity belonging to Christ as “the 
Son of God,” speak of Him as “made (yevowevos, as in Rom. 
i. 3) so much better than the angels, as he hath, by inheritance 
obtained a more excellent name (viz., that of the ‘the Son’) 
than they” (Heb. i. 4)? 

It is to be observed, moreover, that our Lord is not here 
said simpliciter to have been appointed “Son of God,” but 
“Son of God with power,’ which as mediator, it must be 
admitted he was not before. And this corresponds so exactly 
with his own words to his disciples before his ascension, to which 
reference has already been made (“all power is given unto me,” 
Matt. xxviii. 18; compare xxiv. 30; 2 Peter i. 16; Rev. v. 12, 
etc.), that we wonder any one should seek any other explanation, 
to say nothing of the violence done to the genius of the language 
by construing év duvdyer with opicbévtos. 

If to this be added the numerous passages in which the 
Redeemer is spoken of as appointed to a station of power and 
authority,—such as “I will make” (Ojncopar) or “ appoint him 
first-born” (Psalm Ixxxix. 27); “whom he hath appointed (€0nxe) 
heir of all things” (Heb. i. 2); made an high-priest for ever” 
(Heb. vi. 20); “ ordained of God to be judge of quick and dead ” 
(Acts x. 42); “God will judge the world by the Man whom he 
hath ordained” (Acts xvii. 31); in the two latter of which the 
identical word in dispute (6p/%w) is employed,—all difficulty to 
our mind seems removed; and it should be considered whether 
the popular rendering does not, in fact, contravene the plainest 
and most generally acknowledged principles of interpretation. 

Considering zpwrdtoxos, therefore, in Col. i. 18, like +3 in 
Psalm Ixxxix., as merely an abridged form of the title which is 
expressed more at length in verse 15, I take the ground of the 
Apostle’s representation to be this :—That the Lord Jesus Christ 
being by native right, as “equal with God” (compare verses 
16, 17), “the chief,” and consequently ruler “ of all,” in becom- 
ing a substitute for sinful man, held that right for the time in 
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abeyance (éavtov éxévwoe), and by his meritorious obedience 
unto death in the capacity of Mediator, earned a new and dis- 
tinct claim to the same rank and title in behalf of those for 
whom he stood (see in particular, inter alia, Phil. ii. 6—12), so 
as to be not only “head of his body the church” (as here), but 
also “head over all things to the church” (as is said Eph. 
1. 22). 

And this leads me to remark finally on this passage, that, 
considering the close analogy between the two Epistles, that to 
the Ephesians and that to the Colossians, we should really expect 
something in the introduction to the latter corresponding to 
what we have in chap. i., verses 21, 22, of the former; and 
where is this to be found if not in the clause before us? és éorw 
apxy (9g. d., ) apy) THs KTicews ToD Oeod, Rev. iii. 14%), mpwro- 
toxos (y.d., mpwrtdroxos mdons xticews, Col. i. 15) ex Tay 
VEKPQ@V. 

(c.) Let us now turn to Heb. i. 6, which, after what has been 
said, need not detain us long. The term mpwtdroxos is here 
used as an appellative, evidently familiar to the mind of the 
writer (a fact which we would venture to commend to the atten- 
tion of those who argue against the Pauline authorship of this 
anonymous Epistle from the difference of style); and whether, 
in determining its significance, we take it as an absolute superla- 
tive, or as an elliptical expression, to be explained, like other 
ellipses, by the fuller form if it can be found (in this case occur- 
ring in Col. i. 15) the result is the same. The context, however, 
(see ver. 4) seems to indicate a tacit application of the generic 
import of the phrase,—“ first-born” or “ chief of all,””—to a par- 
ticular case, viz., Christ’s superiority over angels; who, as we 
have seen, are honourably designated “ sons of God,” but among 
whom our Lord stands pre-eminently distinguished as “The 
Son” (ver. 8) “the first-born,” because far exalted above them 
in favour, glory, honour, and rank. 

(d.) Still less occasion is there for enlarging on Rom. viii. 
29, because the figure is there more fully carried out. Chris- 
tians, through faith in Christ (John i. 12), and by being “ con- 
formed to his image,” and therefore to the divine, are brought 
into an intimate, endearing, and exalted relation to God, which 
is significantly described as that of his “children” (ver. 16); 
they receive the spirit of “sonship,” enabling them to address 
him as their “ Father” (ver. 15); they are represented as “ heirs 
of God, joint-heirs with Christ ” (ver. 17), who condescends to 
call them “ his brethren” (Heb. ii. 11—13); and it can be in no 





¥ See Stuart in loc. 
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other than this metaphorical sense that, as resembling, but 
immeasurably above them in all those respects which procure for 
them the appellation of “sons,” he himself is styled “the first- 
born among many brethren.” There can be no pretext here at 
least, for introducing the idea of eternal Sonship, or priority in 
rising from the dead, to mar the beauty of the figure, and rob 
the expression of that peculiar significancy which has in all ages 
endeared it to the Christian heart. 

(e.) The last and most perplexing example of the use of this 
term in reference to our Lord occurs in Rev. i. 5. Were we 
indeed at liberty to retain the received reading, there would be 
no difficulty, since the meaning already assigned to the words 
mpwrorokos €x Tov vexpar, in Col. i. 18, most appropriately suits 
the connexion here. As however the é« is without any good 
authority,’ the phrase used in this instance clearly demands 
separate consideration. 

The commentators, as with one consent, either ignore the 
difference, and content themselves with simply referring the 
reader back to the Epistle; or set about proving that the two 
expressions are equivalent, which may be admitted without 
difficulty according to the popular interpretation of the passage 
in Colossians, but the case is altered, if the view which we have 
given of the language there used be correct. Hengstenberg 
goes a step further, and thinks he can shew that the Apocalyptic 
formula “ rests on,” i. e., is borrowed from that of the Epistle ; 
naively alleging “that the simple form ‘of the dead’ would scarcely 
have been used but for that other explanatory passage’ (Comm. 
in loc.) We are not aware, however, that in any other instance 
John has been so much as suspected of imitating Paul; while, 
on the other hand, his thoroughly Jewish cast of mind, and 
consequent predilection for Old Testament phraseology, though 
not so manifest in his other writings, are conspicuous throughout 
the Apocalypse.“ It is therefore much more likely that he drew 
from the same fountain so often already referred to (Psalm 
Ixxxix. 27), than that he borrowed at second hand from one so 
nearly cotemporary; while, if we grant, what can scarcely be 
denied, and is indeed admitted by. Hengstenberg himself, that 
the description (cai 0 dpywv trav Bacihéwv Tis ys) which imme- 





* It appears that as far back as the year 177, the expression is quoted without 
the preposition in the “ Epistle from the Gallic churches to the churches in 
Asia,” as in part preserved by Eusebius; r@ mor@ nal dAnOw@ paprips Kal mpw- 
ToTéKw TY vexpav. 

@ Witness, inter alia, the use made of the names Balaam, Jezebel, David, 
Jerusalem, Babylon, Egypt, Sodom, Gog and Magog those of the twelve 
tribes, ete. 
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diately follows is taken from the second clause of the same 
verse, the question would seem to be decided. For the rule in 
physics, that we are not to seek for more causes than are sufficient 
to account for a phenomenon, should be equally respected in 
sciences which have to do with mind; and it is certainly super- 
fluous and unphilosophical to seek for two sources of a quotation, 
the whole of which is found in one. But if this be granted, the 
term mpwrtdtoxos must be here used in at least a like sense to 
that which it bears in the Psalm (viz., ‘chief’), and that of 
‘ first risen,’ notwithstanding the prestige it has acquired, dis- 
carded as at once alien and unauthorized. 

We consider that John, like Paul, understanding the expres- 
sion, as employed by the Psalmist, universally, adapts it to his 
purpose by limiting it to a particular class, ascribing to our 
Lord the pre-eminence among those who had succumbed to 
death, just as the second clause yur) jy is modified by him to 
denote Christ’s superiority over the living; “chief among the 
dead, ruler of the kings of the earth.” Professor Stuart (in loc.) 
notices this as one of two possible interpretations, “that of all 
who have died, Christ is the most distinguished, i.e., the leader 
or chief,” admitting that “the mere form of expression would 
favour this sense,” and that “ for such a use of rpwtotoxos, one 
might compare Rom. viii. 29, and also Heb. xii. 23 ;” but after 
striking the balance between them, he decides in favour of the 
popular view, upon which at the same time he endeavours to 
graft the other idea, viz., of pre-eminence, “that he takes the 
lead in the resurrection, and precedes all others in point of 
rank,” etc. This view, however, was first suggested to us by 
that of the late Dr. Henderson, who, like Mr. Stuart, identified 
the phrase in question with that of Col. i. 18, where he consi- 
dered the terms cedar, apyy, and mpwtdtoxos, as nearly syno- 
nymous, and descriptive of ‘ the exalted dignity of our Saviour 
in relation to the spiritual world ;” and that “ while the two 
former chiefly refer to the rule of Christ over the Church in this 
world, the combination wpwtdtoxos é« Tdv vexpov carries it for- 
ward to that which is unseen ;” at the same time comparing 
both passages with Rom. xiv. 9. Of course we do not agree 
with him in his interpretation of the passage in Colossians; nor 
do we think that the words of John here, any more than those 
of Paul in Rom. xiv., are to be Jimited to the relation sustained 
by our Lord to the redeemed, but that in both places the refer- 
ence is to the dead universally. In the case before us, this 
seems to be required, not only by the absence of any qualifying 
epithet, but also by the parallelism of the following phrase: 
“ Prince of the kings of the earth ” (compare xvii. 14; xix. 16), 
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which is certainly not confined to the Church; while at the 
same time it is in keeping with the representations of the sequel 
of this book, as i. 18; xix. 11 tothe end In support of the 
like sentiment in Rom. xiv., we may compare 1 Cor. xv. 27 ; 
Eph. i. 22, and particularly Phil. ii. 9, 10.’ 

Further, it does not follow, because we admit that the pas- 
sage in Romans is parallel with that in Revelation, in so far as 
to serve as a key to it, that rpwrdoroxos=xvpios, with which, as 
we have already shewn, it is by no means interchangeable ad 
libitum. But the structure of the connection in which it stands 
being poetical, and it being a frequent characteristic of Hebrew 
poetry, the style of which a Jew writing in Greek would insen- 
sibly imitate, that the one member of a couplet is, as it were, 
the complement of the other (e.g., Ps. ii. 1, 2; Ixxxix. 10, 16, 
18), we may consider the rule expressed by dpywyr as reflected 
back upon pwroroxos, and, vice versd, the pre-eminence of the 
latter “ carried over,” so to speak, to the former. 

Moreover, although not necessarily synonymous with «vpios, 
the idea of dominion may be comprehended in the term tpwro- 
toxos itself. We have seen that kings are styled “sons of God,” 
simply in virtue of their office ; it is therefore agreeable to ana- 
logy, as well as highly probable in itself, that the dominion with 
which man was originally invested over the lower orders of crea- 
tion (Gen. i. 28; compare Ps, viii.), as it is certainly one of the 
particulars in which he resembled God, and even yet bears the 
traces of his image, should be one of the grounds on which he is 
conceived of as “his offspring,” or son.“ In this, however, as 
in all other respects, Christ is immeasurably his superior, and 





* While it is certain that in this chapter the Apostle is addressing himself 
to Christians, his design being to shew the impropriety of judging one another, 
on the ground of their common subjection to Christ as Lord and judge, we can- 
not regard the statement in ver. 9 as exclusive, but as inclusive and general; 
and that for the following reasons :— 

ist. Because we know from the passages above cited, and many others, that, 
in point of fact, Christ has been constituted ‘Lord of all,” and it is most natural 
and usual to adduce the universal as establishing the particular. (So if we should 
say that in England rich and poor are alike amenable to the laws, because Queen 
Victoria is sovereign both of rich and poor, no one acquainted with the extent of 
wd empire would suppose that we meant to confine the latter statement to 

ngland. 

endly) Universal dominion is not only the meet reward of our Saviour’s re- 
deeming work, but necessary for carrying out the plan of redemption, whence 
he is declared to be ‘‘ head over all things to the Church,” i.e., “ for the good of 
the Church” (1 éxxAnola, dat. commodi ;) so that it might correctly be said that 
this dominion was one of the objects of that work, or that “ for this end, he both 
died (and rose) and revived.” ia 

Lastly, because the form of expression, which is altogether unlimited and 
unqualified, seems to require such interpretation. 

¢ See p. 29. 
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so, according to our Hebrew idiom, “ the first-born ” among 
men thus viewed. Nor is this limited to any one era; whatever 
dignity or authority any of former ages may have enjoyed on 
earth, or may now enjoy in the world of spirits, Christ occupies 
a position loftier still, and so is “ first-born of the dead,” as 
regards dominion, as well as of the living. But his sway being, 
in point of fact, universal, necessarily includes those with whom 
he is compared ; to say, therefore, that he is pre-eminent among 
the dead in respect to dominion, is an implicit and indirect way 
of affirming that he is ¢heir Lord.‘ 

That this was the idea in the mind of John may indeed be 
presumed from the manner in which he has treated the second 
clause of the verse from which the phraseology is borrowed, the 
“highest” of the Psalmist being turned into “ruler” by the 
Apostle. It obviously perfects the parallelism between the 
clauses as they stand in the Apocalypse ; ‘Christ is the chief, 
in respect to dominion, of all who have died, being in fact their 
Lord; and he is the highest of all who still live, in the same 
respect, being in truth the ruler of the kings of the earth.’ It 
is also in harmony with the whole connexion. Our Lord is 
celebrated as “‘ the faithful witness” (compare John xviii. 37),’ 
and it is quite in keeping that his exaltation to universal em- 
pire over both dead and living—the reward of his faithful wit- 
nessing—should be subjoined ; with this again corresponds the 
ascription to him of “glory” and “ dominion” («pdros) in the 
following verse; and since by this power he is fitted, as he has 
been ordained, to be judge of all, the writer naturally passes on 
to his second coming, and the solemn scene of the last grand 
assize in ver. 7: “ Behold, he cometh with clouds,” ete. And it 
is worthy of remark how the similar language of Paul in Rom. 
xiv. 9, leads him to the same thought ; for in the very next verse, 
he reminds his readers that “ we shall all stand before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ.” 

With the exception before mentioned, this exhausts the loci 
of the application of wpwtdroxos to our Lord. On a review of 
the whole, we remark— 

Ist. That it goes to corroborate the position that the term 
(in Col. i. 15) is used figuratively, and indeed might seem 





4 See this very comparison between Christ and man in respect to dominion 
developed in the Epistle to the Hebrews, ii. 6--10; where the sacred writer, 
referring to Ps. viii., which he treats as prophetic, declares it has only as yet 
been fulfilled in the person of Christ ; man having lost much of his original dig- 
nity and power through sin (e.g., having become subject to death), so that “ we 
see not yet all things put under him;” while the God-man, victorious over all 
opposition, has been “ crowned with glory and honour” as universal king. 

* We wonder that Mr. Stuart should have missed the allusion here. 
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designed to guard us against supposing that, as so applied, it has 
any reference to natural relationship, that while our Saviour is 
expressly called “ the first-born son” (zpwtotoxoy viov) of Mary 
(Matt. 1. 25; Luke ii. 7), and repeatedly denominated “the 
only-begotten son of the Father ” (as John i. 14; iii. 18; 1 John 
iv. 9) in none of the passages examined, and nowhere else in 
Scripture,’ is he styled in so many words “ the first-begotten 
son of God.” 

2nd. It must surely be admitted to be a strong confirmation 
of the sense assigned to the term in the passage at the head of 
this article, and that the figure to which it has been referred is 
the right one, that the same explanation meets, if indeed we 
have not succeeded in shewing that it is demanded by, the exigen- 
cies of all the others. 

8rd. The hypothesis of its Old Testament origin, and that, 
whether as employed by Paul or John, is also greatly strength- 
ened by the fact, that in three places out of the number, the 
immediate and express subject of discourse, precisely as in the 
Psalm to which the epithet has been traced, is the exalted dig- 
nity of Jesus, the Messiah ; in another (Rom. viii.) it is on all 
hands allowed that precedence and honour are implied; while 
the remaining passage (Rev. i. 5) is, as we have seen, nearly a 
verbal quotation of the verse of the Psalm in which the term is 
found. 

We should scarcely be pardoned for passing over in silence 
the defence which, in later times (for we are not aware that 
it was put forth earlier), has been set up in behalf of the 
ancient interpretation, especially as it appeals to philology. It 
is pleaded that the genitive rdons xticews is dependent on the 
mpatos, which forms the first half of tpwtdtoxos, and which is 
alleged to be here equivalent to wpérepos, as, uncompounded, it 
undoubtedly is in such passages as John i. 15, 30, etc., to say 
nothing of the classics. Ingenious as this explanation must be 
admitted to be, it sadly requires confirmation. Language is 
capricious, and we cannot affirm without authority that any given 
word had the same construction in composition that it had when 
uncombined. Those who urge this plea, therefore, should have 
supported it by apposite examples. Let them produce some 
other instance from the Scriptures or profane authors, of rpwrd- 
Toxos, or at least some other compound of zpa@tos employed with 
such a construction, and then their defence will have something 
substantial in it. We know of none; and we find no hint in 





/ It will be observed that the pronoun “my” in Ps. lxxxix. 27 is a supple- 
ment. 
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the lexicon of any such construction, not even in the use of the 
analogous 7pwrdéyoves, so often employed by Philo. The argu- 
ment, therefore, we fear, can rank no higher than a pro re nata 
apology. Every scholar knows that mere etymology is by no 
means a certain guide to the actual signification of a word in any 
particular author, passage, or phrase. How much more is con- 
firmation needed when, as in this case, the strict etymological 
sense is departed from ? 

Another weighty objection lies against this interpretation, 
which seems to have escaped the notice of its advocates, viz., the 
unnatural tautology which it introduces into the Apostle’s descrip- 
tion, our Lord’s pre-existence being expressly affirmed by him 
in ver. 17 following, xal adtés éott pd TdvTwyv. 1t would have 
been altogether superfluous to have informed his readers that 
the Son of God “is before all things,” if, as alleged, he had 
already asserted that “he was begotten before every creature.” 


II. The author of the annotations annexed to Blackie’s edi- 
tion of Barnes, pleading against the American divine for the 
patristic, or ancient interpretation, affirms that “this most 
natural and obvious sense would have been more readily admitted, 
had it not been supposed hostile to certain views on the sonship 
of Christ.” But is not the converse as likely to be true? He 
refers us to Bloomfield’s note upon the passage. That learned 
commentator, after stating his objections to Whitby’s exposi- 
tion, concludes by saying, “on which, and other accounts, the 
first (the patristic) interpretation, according to which we have 
here a strong testimony to the eternal filiation of our Saviour, 
is greatly preferable.’ Now, we think it is impossible to read 
these words without the impression, that the support which the 
interpretation in question affords to his views on the sonship of 
Christ, if not one of the “other reasons” alluded to, had at 
least an influence, perhaps insensible, on Dr. Bloomfield’s deci- 
sion; else why stop short in the middle of his exposition to point 
out what is so obvious?’ Be this however as it may, we are 





s It is to be regretted that in a work of such general excellence, Dr. B. 
should express himself so loosely as he does on this passage: “* The most natural 
and best founded view,” he says, “is that of almost all the ancient and most 
eminent modern commentators, who take mpwrérokos for mp@ros (as in John i. 15. 
30), and assign as the sense ‘ begotten before every creature.’”’ Now the state- 
ment that mpwréroxos is taken by these commentators for mpéros is simply not 
true ; for it could never then bear the meaning of ‘ begotten before.’ What he 
should have said is that they take the mpéros in composition here as having the 
same force as it has out of composition in the first chapter of John’s Gospel, viz., 
as—=mpérepos ‘‘ before.’ 

Further on, as if to increase the confusion of thought thus created, he quotes, 
by way of illustration, from Tatian, the expression mpwréroxov épyov, which, he 
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satisfied that the ancient interpretation owes much of the favour 
which it has so long enjoyed to the prevalence, in one shape or 
other, of the dogma with which it is associated by Dr. Bloom- 
field. And we will further say, for ourselves as well as others, 
that it would certainly be discreditable in this nineteenth century, 
when every branch of secular science and learning has been 
carried to such a pitch of perfection, and when we see such 
minute observation, cautious reasoning, and rigid adherence to 
the inductive method practised in every inquiry relating to 
matter and mind, if, in the highest of all studies, any one should 
deliberately allow his judgment to be swayed by pre-conceived 
opinion, and set up a creed of human framing as the standard 
by which to interpret the Word of God. The interpreter has 
nothing directly to do with theological opinion. His business 
is, in the prayerful use of such instrumentality as is employed 
in the case of other ancient writings, to seek to discover the 
mind of the Spirit in the Scriptures; not to make the Bible 
square with his creed, but to try his creed by the Bible; and 
whatever in the former is not found to be accredited by the 
latter, to set aside as of no higher authority than any purely 
philosophical speculation. There can be no harm indeed in 
adducing a doctrinal proposition, considered as, and already 
ascertained to be, an embodiment of the dicta of inspiration. 
Such statement, however, can only be used to shew that any 
proposed interpretation is not contrary to, or not unexampled in 
sacred writ, and it would surely be better to go at once to the 
Scriptures themselves.’ 

Lest any should still think that the popular interpretation 
of the passage under review derives a colour of support from the 
doctrine adverted to, which continues to maintain its place in 
our current theology, and to which (although it differs consi- 





says, is for mp@rov épyov, and where the os ay therefore must mean, not 
“before,” but “first.” Lastly, he distinctly objects to the phrase mpwrérokos 
m. «xr. being “taken in a figurative sense to denote ‘Lord of all things,’ like 
kAnpovéuos mdytwv,” as proposed by Whitby and Schleusner, ‘‘on the ground that 
the word is never so used except in reference to primogeniture.” On turning, 
however, to Heb. i. 6, we find mpwréroxos there rendered “ first-begotten,” or 
“first-born,” on the ground that “ this was a title of the Messiah,” in support 
of which he very properly refers to Ps. 1xxxix. 27, and Rom. viii. 29; adding, 
that, “‘ when the force of the metaphor is duly weighed, it will be found to mean 
‘Lord of men and angels,’ or, as the Apostle, at Col. i. 15, more fully expresses it, 
™pwr, ™. KTi., where see note.” But it is manifest that if the latter phrase be 
only the more full expression of the former, it too must be figurative, on his own 
shewing, and can mean nothing else than what he had previously declared it 
could not mean, “ Lord of all creation,” or “‘ Lord of all things.” 

* “The analogy of faith does not lead to the discovery of the meaning of a 
passage which is ambiguous or obscure. It will prevent us from imposing such 
a sense as would contradict other places of whose meaning we are assured ; but 
cannot furnish more valuable assistance.” Davidson’s Sacred Hermen., p. 283. 
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derably from that of the earlier fathers) antiquity has imparted 
an adventitious sacredness, we shall offer a few remarks upon it 
before passing on. 

I. First, then, with regard to the dogma of the “eternal gene- 
ration” of the Son of God, or “that the Father produced the Son 
from all eternity by way of generation” (Buck’s Theological Dic. 
tionary), we have to say, in the first place, ¢hat it is self-conira- 
dictory. Begetting, of whatever species, is necessarily the 
commencement of existence to its object, whether that be abso- 
lute, or separate, or only a new phase of being. It implies that 
he had at least no such existence before, but that he then began 
to be, in the sense intended. But “eternal” is in this case 
confessedly used to signify ‘ without beginning,’ or in the sense 
of eternal a parte anté, being explained by the phrase “from 
all eternity.” To ascribe eternal generation, therefore, to any 
being, if the eternity is predicated of the generation itself, is to 
ascribe to him a beginning without beginning. But that which 
has itself no beginning cannot, from the nature of the case, 
constitute the beginning of a thing, or, to speak more correctly, 
the commencement of a mode, whether that be extension or 
duration, and whether the subject of it be matter or mind; an 
unbegun beginning is as pure and unmitigated a nonentity as 
an interminable end, a bottomless base, or a top without a 
summit. Eternal generation, therefore, in this sense is impos- 
sible. If, on the other hand, the epithet “eternal” is meant to 
apply to the Son, then to speak of him as “eternally begotten,” 
is to affirm that he had a beginning, and yet had no beginning, 
which is a simple contradiction in terms. 

To put the matter in another light, begetting is admitted in 
this controversy to be an act, and it is an act of the same kind 
as creation, in so far as the effect of both is to impart existence. 
The one is classed as immanent and intrinsic, the other as ex- 
trinsic and transitive; the latter may be said to communicate 
absolute, the former only separate and independent existence ; 
they differ as to the proximate source of the communication ; 
but in all this there is surely no reason why the one should be 
eternal, and the other not. Those, therefore, who profess to 
believe that the Son of God, as to his divine nature, was begotten 
from all eternity could not justly accuse us of being illogical, if 
we were to maintain that matter was created from all eternity, 
and so reconcile ancient philosophy with revelation by paving 
the way for the eternity of matter. But would they not an once 
exclaim, “ No! impossible! how could matter be eternal, if it 
was created?” Yet there is not a whit more inconsistency in 
the one proposition than in the other. 
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Nor must they be allowed to plume themselves on the plea 
so dexterously devised to save the credit of this remnant of a 
mongrel theology, that the generation of the Son is necessary. 
This argument, be it observed, cuts two ways: for as “a neces- 
sary agent acts always, and to the utmost of its power,” the 
begetting by the Father must be eternal both @ priori and a 
posteriori ; so that either the Son never has been, and never will 
be actually begotten, or Sons ever have been, and will continue to 
be generated ad infinitum. We leave it to the advocates of this 
doctrine to defend whichever of these consequences they please. 

Secondly, That it is unauthorized by Scripture. It is nowhere 
taught in the sacred volume totidem verbis. Eternity is indeed 
unequivocally ascribed to our Lord, and he is repeatedly spoken 
of as “begotten ;” but we never find the one attributive predi- 
cated of the other, and for such a phrase as “ eternally begotten,” 
the Bible may be ransacked in vain. Nor is there any passage 
from which it can be logically inferred, unless it be the one under 
discussion; in regard to which, lest we should be chargeable 
with reasoning in a circle, we say nothing more at present than 
that, according to none of the interpretations proposed, the - 
patristic included, does it amount to an assertion of the dogma 
in question, since “ begotten before all creatures” is not neces- 
sarily, and independently of collateral proof, equivalent to “ be- 
gotten from all eternity,” nor did the early fathers so under- 
stand, it. 

Weare indeed referred to Prov. vili. 22 and following verses : 
“The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way.—I was set 
up from everlasting —Before the mountains was I brought 
forth,” etc., where, apparently by identifying the “ wisdom ” of 
Solomon with the “ word ” of John, the speaker is assumed to 
be the Son.of God; and certainly, if such language is rightly 
ascribed to our Lord, it would go far to vindicate such views of 
his person from the charge of unscripturalness. But let us see. 
What says the context, the legitimate standard of appeal in such 
cases, in regard to the speaker? In verse 1, wisdom and under- 
standing are used synonymously :—‘ Doth not wisdom cry, and 
understanding put forth her voice?” in verse 14, the speaker 
is expressly declared to be understanding :—“I am understand- 
ing :” is “ understanding ” also to be viewed as one of the titles 
of Christ? Again, verse 12, it is said, “I wisdom dwell with 
prudence,” and in chap. ix. ver. 10, “The fear of the Lord is 

? See quotations, p.19. Their views do not substantially differ from those 
of Philo, who speaks of 6 Adyos 6 mpecBitepos Tay yéveow eiAnpdrwy; and again, 


TovTov piv yap mpecButarov viov 6 tay byTwy avéreire Mlarhp. (Migr. Abrah., and 
de Somn., as cited in Grinfield’s Scholia Hellenistica.) 
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the beginning of wisdom.” Such statements would seem to be 
decisive to an unbiassed mind. But further, how are we to 
reconcile the fact that the speaker is represented as a female— 
not merely by the use of the feminine gender, but by the acts 
ascribed to her, such as “ mingling her wine,” “ furnishing her 
table,” “sending forth her maidens” (chap. ix.)—with the hypo- 
thesis that wisdom is the Logos? and who, in that case, is the 
“foolish woman” (chap. ix. 13), whose character and ways are 
contrasted with those of the former? In short, is it not mani- 
fest, that throughout the first division of the Book of Proverbs, 
Wisdom, as that term is generally understood, but in its highest 
and most comprehensive sense, is, by a common figure of rhe- 
toric, personified, especially in chaps. viii. and ix., where she is 
introduced in contrast with Folly, in a manner that must forcibly 
remind every classical reader of the beautiful apologue of 
Prodicus, preserved to us by Xenophon in his Memorabilia, in 
which Virtue and Vice, under the guise of females, are repre- 
sented as urging their respective claims on the youthful Hercules? 
On this supposition, all is intelligible and most instructive ; what 
is here said about the creation of the world by means of wisdom 
being merely an amplification, in a bolder style, of what is 
asserted in plain language in chapter iii., verses 19, 20. 

Suppose, however, for a moment, that (as has been done ere 
now on like occasions) we throw common sense overboard, ignore 
the context, and isolating the passage from its connexion, grant 
what is contended for, that these ave the words of the Second 
Person in the Trinity; then, we say, it will be found that they 
prove too much. In the first place, they would prove that the 
Son was not only begotten, but the Messiah from all eternity ; 
for the speaker “ was set up,” properly “ anointed,” “ from ever- 
lasting” (ver. 23). Secondly, it would follow from such a sup- 
position that our Lord was, after all, no more than a creature; 
for the speaker expressly declares (ver. 22), “the Lord created 
me the beginning of his way,” i.e., “the first or chief of the 
productions of his hand,” “ before his works, of old.” 

That such is the correct rendering of the original ought not, 
we think, to admit of dispute. No such meaning as “ possess”’ is 
aasigned to the verb mp by Gesenius, the fundamental significa- 
tion of which seems to be “‘to set up;” hence (1), as in Arabic, 
“to create ;” (2) “to procure ;” (3) “to buy.” There are only 
two passages where, with any shew of argument, it can be main- 
tained that the verb has the sense here given to it by our trans- 
lators, viz., Isa. i. 3; and Zech. xi. 5; in both of which, how- 





§J Mem. Soer., ii. 1, 21. 
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ever, the idea of ‘ acquiring by purchase,’ seems intended to be 
conveyed, and ought perhaps to have been expressed in the 
translation, of the latter passage especially, where an antithesis 
between the buyer and seller seems to have been in the mind of 
the writer. As to Gen. xiv. 19, 22; Deut. xxxii. 6; and Ps. 
exxxix. 13, the context itself is sufficient to settle the question 
in favour of “ create.” 

There is reason to believe that the received translation owes 
not a little to polemical zeal. It is but feebly supported by 
the earlier versions: the Septuagint gives érucé we; the Syriac 


23:9; to which we may add the Vetus Itala, or ante-Hiero- 
nymian Latin (a mere echo indeed of the Greek), which gene- 
rally gave creavit me.‘ Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, 
it is true, exhibit a different rendering, copying probably from 
each other, viz., éxrjoato, but in what precise sense they used 
the term is not quite clear; for although according to the 
Hellenistic dialect it might signify “ possessed” (compare Luke 
xviii. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 4), yet such a usage is rare; whilst in 
good Greek it could only mean ‘procured’ or ‘ obtained.” Be 
that as it may, this view of the original word (viz., that m= 
éxtyoato or éoxev) acquired an adventitious value from the im- 
portance attached to it in the Arian controversy, when it was 
strenuously contended for by the orthodox as of vital moment to 
their argument. To this circumstance, in all probability, the 
introduction of possedit into some copies of the old Latin” is 
due; and doubtless it is to the same circumstance, along with 
the sanction of Jerome, who adopted this reading in his new 
version, and defended it on critical grounds, that we are to 
ascribe its having so long maintained its ground in European 
Biblical literature; having again received the imprimatur of 
Luther, and having displaced the rendering of the LXX. in the 
great majority of versions executed subsequently to the Reforma- 
tion. The later oriental versions, ou the other hand, agree with 
the old; the Chaldee, e.g., having x3; and the Arabic , ,iis 


ory 





k As appears from the writings of Jerome, who for the most part quotes the 
passage thus: see Comm. in Mie. iv.; Eph. ii., iv. 

' In classical Greek the verb has the sense of “ possess” only in the perf. 
pluperf. and aor. part. (which is scarcely distinguishable from the perf. part.) on 
the same principle as novi from nosco, “I become acquainted with,” signifies “ I 
know,” and wéuvnuc from piv hone, ‘to remind,” has the force of “I remember” = 
“ T have been reminded.” 

™ See Jerome on Is. xxvi., where, contrary to custom, he cites the passage 
thus: Deus possedit me initium viarum suarum ; adding, licet quedam exemplaria 
male pro possessione habent creaturam. 
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Hebrew verb were used in the sense of ‘possess,’ as often as 
certain tenses of its Greek synonyme, the words that follow 
(271 res), where, it will be observed, there is no equivalent to the 
“in” of our translators (a supplement for which there is neither 
sufficient authority nor occasion), would be conclusive that mp is 
here to be taken as synonymous with xp. The term yy “ way” 
is on all hands allowed to be put tropically for ‘ works ;’ me 
may denote either ‘first in time,’ or ‘first in rank’ (‘ firstling’ 
or ‘ principal’), two of its most frequent significations, each of 
which yields a good sense here; while, if we adopt the latter, 
we shall have an exact counterpart of the phrase in Job xl. 19, 
applied to Behemoth, “he is the chief of the ways of God—may 
bx 2y1—(only) he that made him can make his sword to approach 
unto him.” So the author of the Hebrew verity translates :— 
Kepddatov THY oddv avdtod; and with this view agrees Prov. iv. 7, 
“‘ Wisdom is the principal thing ” (rein). 

To apply this passage therefore to the Logos is tantamount 
to denying his divinity. Or supposing this objection to be 
removed, there would still remain another, viz., that such ap- 
plication is subversive of our Lord’s personality, for it reduces 
him to a mere attribute of Deity. Nor will it be of any avail 
to refer, by way of defence, to the title of Xdyos: for although 
our Lord is designated “the Word” of God, he is no where 
described as a word, nor represented as invested with the powers 
and properties of a part of speech. 

If any one should be disposed to rejoin by saying, that if 
wisdom was “created,” or at least “ anointed from everlasting,” 
there is nothing impossible or contradictory in the idea of the 
eternal generation of the Son, we assent. But 1st. It must be 
remembered that the representation here is figurative, not 
historical; and 2ndly. That the original term rendered “ ever- 
lasting” is, as every scholar knows, aoristic, denoting a ‘hidden’ 
or indefinite period, whose limits or illimitableness, as the case 

may be, must be determined by the connexion (a fact of which even 
the English reader may in a measure satisfy himself by compar- 
ing the different passages of Scripture where the expressions, 
“for ever,” “everlasting,” and the like are found); and there- 
fore the phrase might, and doubtless ought to have been rendered 
here (as, ¢.g., in Gen. vi. 4), ‘of old,’ or ‘in ancient times.’" 








« Since the above was written, we have carefully perused the elaborate article 
on this passage, and chap. i. 20—33, by Professor Barrows, of Andover, in the 
July number of this Journal for 1858, in which a view considerably different 
from that here given is propounded. The reader must judge for himself who is 
in the right. For our own part, however, we must say that, much as we admire 
alike the piety and erudition of the author, his reasoning has failed to carry con- 
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That the argument drawn from Heb. i. 2, “by whom also 
he made the worlds,” is in like manner faulty by eacess, will be at 





viction to our mind, or to compel us to withdraw anything which we have 
advanced. 

His general principle—that “ revelation is an indivisible whole, of which the 
latter parts explain and interpret the former” (p. 352),—we at once concede, as 
not only sound, but of the utmost utility, when rightly understood and judici- 
ously applied, for the elucidation especially of the Old Testament Scriptures. It 
is a principle, however, most liable to abuse, as the writer himself acknowledges, 
and one which might be employed to justify the wildest allegorizing. To the 
pious and philosophic eye, a unity is discernible in all the departments of the 
divine procedure—his works, his ways, and his word—pervading all like a golden 
thread, and indicating the activity of the same all-perfect mind ; and just as we 
see a gradual development of wisdom and power in the different stages of creation, 
and in the successive events of Providence, compared among themselves, so there 
is undoubtedly a gradual unfolding of moral and evangelical truth in that revela- 
tion of his will, which “in many parts and in diverse manners” (roAvuep@s Kal 
mokutpérws) he has imparted to mankind; whence of course it follows, that one 
part of Scripture may be expected to throw light on another. This mutual con- 
nexion and illustration, however, are not so much to be asswmed in any particular 
case, as demonstrated, and must not be pushed beyond what sober reason, or the 
authority of the New Testament warrants. It would require an imagination as 
luxuriant as that of Origen himself to see with him, in the story of Rebecca at 
the wells, the Christian repairing to the fountains of Scripture, and there meet- 
ing with Christ. We doubt whether the American professor, with all his inge- 
nuity, could point out where the Gospel is to be found in the discourse of “ the 
Preacher.” Nor will it be easy to substantiate, what he has not attempted, the 
claims of the Book of Proverbs to an evangelical character, properly so called, so 
that we might be warranted in the expectation of finding “a shadow of good 
things to come ” in its representations, We confess we can see nothing more in 
it than a code of moral maxims, or what might be called ‘rules for the practice of 
piety,’ to which the first nine chapters form an appropriate introduction ; and in 
no other light is it referred to by the New Testament writers. 

We entirely concur with the professor in regarding the wisdom, now spoken 
of, and now the speaker in these introductory chapters, as embracing the teach- 
ings of revelation, as well as of nature and providence; nor would we think of 
limiting the conception, so as positively to ewclude the later lessons of New Tes- 
tament times, but this is a very different thing from affirming that they are 
actually included. But granting all that is demanded under this head, that 
Solomon, or rather the Spirit speaking by Solomon, expressly comprehended under 
the calls and admonitions of this heavenly wisdom those of the great teacher him- 
self, it by no means follows that the Messiah is to be regarded as the speaker in 
chapters i. and viii. The wisdom of this book must either be a personification or 
a person ; for to hold that she is both, at one and the same time, would be absurd. 
If the former, then it must still, under the concession made, be the wisdom of 
him who “spake as never man spake,” and not our Lord himself that is adum-~ 
brated by the pronoun “I.” If the latter, then in addition to what has above 
been urged, we would ask how numerous passages in this introduction would 
read, if for “ wisdom ” we were to substitute “the Son of God ?” for it is clearly 
the same wisdom that is spoken of throughout. To suppose the term used in 
different senses, would only make matters worse. How altogether forced and 
unnatural, for example, would verses 19, 20 of chap. iii. appear, as the sequel of a 
recommendation to the pursuit of wisdom properly so called, if we should read 
“(for) Jehovah by Ais son hath founded the earth,” etc. But the professor 
rejects the idea of finding in these chapters “the personal ministry of Christ in 
the days of his flesh,” or that “the man Christ Jesus ” is the speaker ; nothing 
less will content him than “an adumbration of the hypostatic person of the 
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once apparent on comparing these words with the Apostle’s lan- 
guage in Eph. iii. 9. 





Logos,” or as he himself more fully explains this rather unintelligible proposi- 
tion, “an anticipation of the high mystery afterwards revealed concerning the 
Word that was in the beginning.” By the time he has reached the close of his 
article, he has advanced a step farther, broadly asserting, that “ the divine wisdom 
which addresses men in the passages now under consideration,” is “the eternal 
Word himself,” “who, both before and since his incarnation, is always present 
with his Church,” “and is always calling the children of men to himself” (p. 
368) ; in short, that it is the Logos that is here the speaker. So that, while pro- 
fessing to strike a medium between the two extremes of opinion, his conclusion is, 
after all, but a slight modification of the “narrow” view of Dr. Gill, with the dis- 
advantage of being the least defensible of the two ; and is identical with that which 
we have above combated. We readily admit that every devout mind will hear 
the voice of God, and by implication, of Christ, in every sentence of that volume 
which was written by inspiration of the Spirit of God, who is also “ the Spirit of 
Christ” (1 Pet. i. 11), but not more so in the passages referred to than in any 
other didactic portion of Scripture; with this difference, that in the present 
instance the use of the first person assists the imagination of the reader in realiz- 
ing the fact that it is the divine being who virtually addresses him. It is this use, 
in fact, of the pronoun of the first person, and analogies (guides which must be 
used with the most jealous caution) between the Old and New Testament that 
have led away so many good men into what we cannot but regard as a mistaken 
conception, savouring more of mysticism than of sound exegesis. 

A word or two on the philological criticism of Professor B. With respect to 
mp, he thinks that “the reader may be somewhat surprised to learn, that of the 
eighty-two cases in which the verb occurs in the Hebrew Scriptures, it is used, 
by the concession of all, seventy-six times in the sense of ‘ getting’ or ‘ acquir- 
ing”” Now, first, this statement cuts two ways, for if it shews that the significa- 
tion ‘ to create’ is rare, it proves the same thing in regard to ‘ possess.’ Nor 
is it really a fact of any great weight against ‘ create’ being one, at least, of the 
original meanings of the verb in question. No one at all versed in philology will 
be “surprised to learn ” that the derivative significations of any word, especially 
of a word in frequent use, are more common than the primary ; a truth which it 
would be an insult to the learned reader to stop to prove. Even had he sue- 
ceeded in shewing that in none of the remaining six cases the verb has the sense 
above contended for, he would not be justified in saying, as he does (p. 858) that 
“the conclusion to which we come, on strictly philological grounds, is that the 
true idea of mp is ‘ to get,’ ‘possess one’s self of, ete.,” if by “true” he means 
JSundamental, On this principle we should have to reject a large proportion of 
the radical significations assigned to Hebrew verbs in the lexicon ; for in many 
cases the primary meaning can only be arrived at, or at best surmised through 
the derivatives, or by means of the cognate dialects, being sometimes supported 
by two or three passages which this meaning fits (as in 73,722), but as often 
without extant example (as ‘2, ‘sn). 

The evidence to prove that ‘set up’ is the radical notion of the verb in ques- 
tion is certainly slender, but it is too much to say that on this supposition “ not 
one of the derivate meanings exhibits a trace of (this) alleged primitive idea.” 
The transition from ‘set up,’ or ‘erect,’ to ‘establish,’ and from ‘ establish’ 
to ‘found’ or ‘build’ is easy and natural, as may be seen in the cognate po 
(compare Prov. xxiv. 3), and even in the Latin statuo; and from ‘build’ to 
‘make’ or ‘create’ is no less so, as is exemplified in the same Hebrew verb, 
and in the Latin coustituo ; while, by the professor’s own shewing (pp. 358-9) the 
idea of ‘ get’ or ‘acquire’ is easily derived from the last-mentioned, making or 
creating for one’s self being, as every school-boy knows, one by no means uncommon 
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The mode in which the upholders of this doctrine explain 
Psalm ii. 7, only shews to what shifts men are driven when once 
they have taken up a false position. To say that by “this day ” 





mode of acquisition, just as buying is another. The proof in favour of “create,” 
however, is by no means inconsiderable. It is useless to deny this, or at least 
the approximate sense of “form,” “fashion,” to po. We should like to know 
how Deut. xxxii. 6, and Ps, cxix. 73 would read (in both of which, by the by, the 
LXX. render by rAdoow, Jerome by creo in the one, and plasmo in the other), 
if we were to adopt the professor’s translation “found” or “ prepare.’ As to the 
interchange between the letters > and p, implied in affirming that the two verbs 
are cognate, we cannot understand how any stress should be laid upon it, consi- 
dering how common it is in Hebrew, as well as Arabic, and the sister dialects, in 
which Gesenius assures us (erempla) pene innumera may be found. Then, in 


4-7 
addition to |.;, which has this meaning, we have to thank Professor B. for 
. . ei ? . . . 
reminding us of —\s, which we had strangely overlooked, and which, if he will 
+) > 


turn up the word in Freytag, he will see has also the same signification of 
‘create’ in Conj. i. in addition to the analogous meanings (eudo, concinno, 
struo, etc.), which he specifies. We have thus at least three kindred verbs, each 
of which occurs in the sense assigned by Gesenius to 3}: 

Whether this translation or ‘possess’ best suits the five passages in dispute 
(see above), every one must judge for himself. That in Ps. cxxxix. we regard as 
decisive, since none of the other proposed translations yields anything like a 
tolerable sense ; while, contrary to what Professor B. would lead his readers to 
believe, it fully harmonizes with the connexion, as any one may see by referring 
to the passage. “Thou hast possessed my reins” is about as obscure, if not 
unmeaning a phrase as is perhaps to be found in our vernacular. 

In fine, one may be permitted to doubt whether Professor Barrows, notwith- 
standing his varied accomplishments, is exactly the man to pronounce upon phi- 
lological questions in opposition to such a giant in literature as Gesenius, when 
he betrays such an ignorance of his mother tongue in discussing the import of 
the verb JO2, as to vitiate his whole reasoning, and compel us to refer him to the 
English Dictionary. Repudiating the evidence deduced from its derivative 73, 
‘a prince” in favour of the signification ‘anoint,’ he says, “from the esta- 
blished usage of the verb in the sense of founding, we have a natural etymology 
(viz., for the noun), Princes are so named as those who are constituted rulers, 
set in office ;? thus confounding two English verbs, which though spelt alike 
(found), have no natural nor etymological connexion ; the one being derived 
through the French fondre, from the Latin fundere (akin with xbw) “ to pour as 
water, oil, or molten metal into a mould ;” the other, through the French fonder, 
from fundare (akin with mivdos, Bvdds) “ to lay the foundation of a structure.” 
We can see no reason why petty princes may not have been installed by anointing 
as well as kings, in the early ages of the world; they were certainly not cast. 
How his favourite authority, Gusset, makes out, that “in all the passages 
where 72 has this sense, it refers to princes constituted by a higher power” 
(p. 362), we do not know. It is most natural to suppose that the princes of 
Midian, at all events, Evi, Rekem, Zur, Hur, and Reba (Josh. xiii. 21) were emirs 
or sheikhs, appointed, as is usual among the Arabs, by their own people, out 
of the families in which the dignity was hereditary; they are styled “kings” 
(D2) in Numb. xxxi. 8, where there is no mention of Sihon ; and they seem to be 
called “dukes” of that chief (jr *y3) simply because reduced by him to a 
temporary subjection and rendered tributary (see Rosenm. in Joc). 
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we are to understand efernity, or ‘from all eternity,’ is not only 
to ignore or reject the inspired authority of the New Testament, 
by which, as we have seen, the epoch alluded to is fixed, but it 
is to say that there is no meaning in words, or that the Scriptures 
are a series of enigmas, the solution of which, if attainable at 
all, must be reserved for the gifted few. 

II. But again, it is more than questionable whether the 
second person in the Godhead, as such, can properly be said to 
have been “ begotten” at all, whether “ eternally” or otherwise. 

lst. This representation is not necessarily deducible from the 
language of Scripture; and wherever the words of holy writ 
admit of two or more interpretations otherwise equally possible, 
we must adopt that which is most agreeable to reason and the 
analogy of Scripture. 

Now when our Lord Jesus Christ is said to have been “ be- 
gotten,” and is called “ the Son of God,” it is at least quite as 
possible that it may be with reference to his mediatorial capacity, 
in which he united the divine and human natures, as with respect 
to his essential divinity by itself considered, that such language 
is employed. Indeed the presumption is all in favour of the 
former supposition. It is antecedently improbable that in a book 
pre-eminently practical, and so far from even professing to reveal 
the arcana of science, any attempt should be made to explain 
the sublimest of all mysteries by the use of terms, if such there 
be in human speech, descriptive of the radical distinctions be- 
tween the three persons in the Godhead. Again, since the 
scriptural appellations of Deity (as "Elohim, ‘venerable ;” ’ EI, 
‘mighty ;’ Adonai, ‘Lord;’ Shaddai, ‘ Almighty ;” Jehovah or 
Yahave, ‘unchangeable; etc.) are based rather on those attributes 
which have an immediate relation to his creatures (see Gen. xvii. 
1; Exod. iti. 14; vi. 3; Mal. ii. 6;) than on what may be called 
his more abstract perfections; so in a volume, the main design 
of which is to make known the provisions of that remedial dis- 
pensation under which our world was placed at the fall, it is, we 
think, to be expected that the persons of the Godhead should be 
designated xat’ oixovoyiav, with a reference to the parts sus- 
tained by each in the economy of redemption, rather than xara 
TpoTrov viraptews, by names significant of internal hypostatical 
distinctions, with which we have no practical concern, and which, 
in all probability, we could not understand. And accordingly, 
it is precisely in the New Testament, where that economy is 





If therefore JO; does not mean ‘to anoint,’ a sense, by the by, confirmed by the 


cognate "po ‘to anoint after washing,’ of which Professor B. takes no notice, the 
etymology of the noun is still to seek. 
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most fully revealed, that we find the doctrine of a triune God 
under the names Father, Son, and Spirit, most clearly, or rather 
for the first time explicitly, developed. 

If this be so, it is obvious that we cannot reason from the 
meaning of these terms as used among men to the essential 
nature of the Deity, and the mode of the divine subsistence. 
And the same may be said of the cognate and correlative terms 
“sent,” “ begotten,” “ proceedeth,” and the comparison of the 
agency of the Spirit to the operation of wind, John iii. 8; xx. 
22; Acts ii. 2. 

But 2udly. Jt is contrary to sound philosophy, if we hold 
that our Lord was divine, a truth that must stand or fall with 
the authority of the Bible itself. 

That God can have no superior is a doctrine alike supported 
by reason and revelation. The three persons of the Godhead 
must therefore be equal, as the Scriptures teach (see Phil. ii. 9; 
Acts v. 3, 4; Matt. xxviii. 19), and as the Church believes 
(they are ‘equal in power and glory,” Westminster Confession 
of Faith; ‘of one substance, power, and eternity,” Thirty-nine 
Articles of Church of England). But the name “Father,” in 
whatever sense employed, and among whatever people, uniformly 
involves the idea of superiority, and “Son” of inferiority, espe- 
cially when a literal paternity is intended; for a son, in the 
strict sense of the term, owes his very existence to his father. 
So manifest indeed is this, and so well was it understood among 
the ancients, that centuries elapsed before the equality of the 
three persons in the Trinity was distinctly recognized and ac- 
knowledged by the Church; and in modern times, the defenders 
of the doctrine of the eternal Sonship are occasionally betrayed 
into an admission of the same undeniable truth. Thus, e.g., 
Dr. Bloomfield says in his Commentary on John vy. 19, that 
“Christ was in his human nature inferior to the Father, inde- 
pendeutly of a certain pre-eminence in the Father as the fountain 
of Deity ;” although by what logic he reconciles this averment 
with the equality betwixt the Father and the Son for which he 
at the same time contends, we are unable to divine: it was cer- 
tainly not at Cambridge that he learned that A may be=B, and 
yet greater. 

Nor will it do to say that the Father may be greater than 
the Son in one respect, though not in others. lor what attribute, 
let it be asked with reverence, can the Son spare, in whole or in 
part, without derogation to his divinity? Is not God perfect? 
aud would not such want be an imperfection? What is the 
Deity but “the sum of his perfections?” how then can he be 
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God from whose nature any of these, or a fraction of any of 
them is subtracted ? 

But what in point of fact is the character which this theory 
assigns to the Father, but denies to the Son? If the Father 
alone possess deyevenaia, ‘the being unbegotten,’ and from him, 
as the veritable wny) Oeornros, the Son is originally and absolutely 
begotten, then do we withhold from the ‘latter that attribute 
which, more perhaps than any other, is distinctive of Deity, and 
by which indeed it is usual to define God,’ namely, self-existence, 
of which yevynoia is the direct negation. It is of no avail to 
represent the generation of the Son as eternal, and sui generis ; 
for, not to repeat what has been already said, this is only shift- 
ing, and if possible palliating, not removing ‘the difficulty ; and 
whoever maintains that a being can be produced from another, 
be the time and manner what they may, and yet be underived, 
places himself beyond the pale of argument. 

It should also be remembered that sonship implies subje ction 
to pi arental authority ; if therefore our Lord be Son «cata Ocornra, 
he is not inde pendent. 

3rdly. This view is contrary to the plain language of Scrip- 
ture; and it is an acknowledged rule in hermeneutics, that 
obscure or doubtful phraseology should be interpreted by that 
which is plain. 

We refer particularly to the prologue of John’s Gospel, in 
which, if anywhere in the Bible, the curtain is withdrawn, and 
we are favoured with a glimpse of our Lord’s pre-existent state. 
It is observable, in the first place, that the apostle there de- 
signates our Lord by a special title. We do not say, because we 
do not believe, that the term Logos, or “Word,” is descriptive of 
any internal distinction in the Godhead, any more than the 
appellation “Son ;’”? but it is peculiar to John, and after ver. 14 
of chap. i., is not again employed in his Gospel. This is surely 
remarkable in an author who uses the designation ‘ Son of God,” 
or “the Son,” more frequently than any other of the New 
Testament writers, nearly indeed as often as all the rest put 
together. It will not be maintained that it is accidental, or 





’ Viz., that ‘God is a being who has the ground of his existence in himself.” 
See Knapp’s Theology. 

» We may sce the absurdity of reasoning from such titles to the essence of 
Deity from the case of Lactantius, who argued from Christ’s being called ‘“ the 
Word,” that he is essentially the articulate » breath of the Almighty (procedentem 
de ore suo, vocalem spiritum). He was rightly judged a heretic (as the phrase is) ; 
and yet his mode of reasoning was precisely analogous to that of those who 


infer from our Lord’s being denominated “Son,” that he is, as to his higher 
nature, the offspring of God. 
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without design; and what design more likely than that he 
might guard his readers against the very error under considera- 
tion, of viewing the latter title as originally and essentially 
appropriate to our Lord. 

Then, as to the sublime representation, so much and de- 
servedly admired, with which the Apostle commences: “In the 
beginning was the Word,” etc.; let it be observed, that there is 
here neither mention nor hint of generation, of derivation, or 
of any kind or degree of inferiority to the Father. To bring 
out tlis more clearly, let us see how the verse would have read, 
had the writer held the views of our Lord’s pre-existence which 
have since become so prevalent. It would then have stood thus: 
—‘In the beginning the Word was begotten (compare Gen. i. 1); 
and the Word was from God; and the Word was the Son of 
God.’ But on the contrary, he informs us, that “in the begin- 
ning” (compare 1 John ii. 13, 14) the Logos “was” or ‘existed ;’ 
that he existed in the beginning (pos as in Matt. xxvi. 55) 
“with God” (compare verse 18; xvii. 5), denoting distinction of 
person ; that he “was God” (compare x. 30; 1 John v. 20, and 
many other passages where, without reserve or qualification, 
Christ is so entitled). It is not till we come to his incarnation— 
until “the word became flesh””—that we read of his being 
“begotten of the Father” (verse 14), that we hear of his 
“coming forth from the Father” (xvi. 28), and that he is spoken 
of as the “Son of God” (i. 18, 34, and on to the close of the 
Gospel). We doubt very much whether an “illiterate and un- 
educated man” (Acts iv. 13), innocent of the subtle philosophy 
of the schools, like the beloved disciple, could have expressed 
more unequivocally the eternal, underived, and absolutely equal 
divinity of the second person in the Trinity as compared with 
the first; or even if he could, would have thought it necessary 
to do so. We commend in particular the striking transition at 
verse 14 to all readers whose minds are not so blinded by pre- 
judice as to be closed against argument: to us it seems decisive. 

In fine, if the eternity of the filiation of the Son be given 
up, as it must be, another inevitable consequence of this scheme 
of interpretation is that the Son himself cannot be edernal. 

We leave it to our readers to say, how one who is neither se/f- 
existent, independent, nor eternal, can be “the true God” (1 
John v.20.) Meanwhile, we would simply remind them that our 
Lord claims for himself eternity in the very same language as 
Jehovah, and therefore, if that attribute were capable of degrees, 
in such a manner as to exclude every idea that might in the least 
detract from its absoluteness (see Rev. i. 17; ii. 8; xxii. 13; 
with i. 8; Isaiah xli. 4; xliv. 6; xlviii. 12). 
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We are therefore shut up to the conclusion that the terms 
“Son” and “begotten” are applied to our Lord only as 
Mediator, and that either prospectively, or historically. 

It is foreign to our purpose to expound in detail the import 
of the title ‘Son of God,” for which we would again refer the 
reader to the writings of Professor M. Stuart (see also Dr. Alex- 
ander on the Connection between the Old and New Testaments ; 
Cong. Lect., vol. vii.). We would take this opportunity, however, 
of replying to a remark of the Annotator in the Glasgow edition 
of Barnes’ Commentary on the New Testament. When he says, 
under the head of Rom. i. 4, (which, by the way, he misinterprets) 
that “the miraculous conception, the resurrection, and the 
(Messianic) office of Christ, do not all of them together exhaust 
the meaning of the appellation,” he is quite right ; but in insin- 
uating that Mr. Stuart and those who think with him deny that 
the title is significant of our Lord’s divinity, he is just as far 
wrong. Mr. Stuart expressly avows his conviction that the term 
“Son of God” is often applied to Christ as a name of nature as 
well as of office—denoting the high and mysterious relation 
which subsisted between him and God the Father—though not 
applied to him considered simply as divine ;” and Mr. Barnes 
distinctly asserts that “the natural idea of the term is, that he 
sustained a relation to God—which implied equality with him.” 
The annotator, in fact, does not see how a uame of office, which 
“would not have been given but for the office,” can be at the 
same time indicative of nature. Now here I would join issue 
with him. There is certainly no antecedent impossibility in 
such a conjunction. Nor is it in point of fact unexampled. To 
take a familiar instance; “ Prince of Wales is with us a title of 
office, though merely nominal so far as the holder personally is 
concerned, denoting the subjection of the Principality to the 
English crown ; but it also expresses nature or birth, the title of 
“prince” being confined to members of the royal family, and 
further implies that he who bears it is the sovereign’s eldest son. 
Again, if we may be permitted to borrow light from the phrase- 
ology of science, “ the base of a triangle’? is a relative expression, 
denoting the position of a side with reference to “the vertex,” 
which in like manner is a relative term, indicating the position 
of an angle with reference to the spectator, viz., the angle furthest 
from him, or that which is most elevated. Nor is this position 
itself essential, but accidental, or, as we may say, assumed ; for 
by altering either the place of the spectator, or the disposition 





? The illustration might have been made more apt by supposing the triangle 
equilateral, though this is not necessary to the point in hand. 
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of the figure, any of the three angles may be made the vertex, 
and so any of the three sides the base. But it at the same time 
denotes an essential and necessary property of the line so desig- 
nated, viz., that it is a side of the triangle; which, if it were not, 
it could not be the base, any more than the figure, without it, 
could be a triangle; and which it is quite as much in every 
respect, if we suppose the triangle to be equilateral, as either of 
the other sides. Here then we have a term expressive, at one 
and the same time, both of office and of nature. So the title 
“Son of God” as applied to our Lord denotes not only his office 
as the “ Messenger,” Vicegerent and Representative of God to 
men (John x. 35, 36); but also—inasmuch as he sustains these 
functions in a manner altogether unique, and with a perfection 
infinitely transcending the capacities of a creature, having come 
forth from “the bosom of the Father” (John i. 18, with xvi. 28); 
“all power” and “all judgment” having been “committed to 
him ” (John iii. 35: v. 22, etc), implying the possession both of 
omnipotence and omniscience; and being “the exact counter- 
part of Jehovah’s substance” (ivroctdcews Heb. i. 3; John xiv. 
9, 10),—it denotes, at the same time, his divine nature ; a speci- 
ality of meaning which is indicated by his being styled “ the Son” 
(see Heb. i. 4, 5), and by his calling God trarépa iévor ‘ his own 
Father” (John v. 17, 18). The appellation in its highest sense 
may thus be considered as intimating, that our Lord was as truly, 
absolutely, and in all respects God, as a “ Son of man”? is truly, 
absolutely, and in all respects a man, or as the latter title applied 
to Christ himself denotes his real humanity. This fulness of 
meaning the appellation well enough expresses, and such seems 
to have been the construction put upon it by the Jews, and 
tacitly homologated by our Lord himself (see John v. 17, 18; x. 
30—33) ;” but beyond this we are not entitled to press an official 
designation, and further than this we cannot go, and yet hold 
that there is but one triune God. 

It is thus easy to explain such passages as Matt. xvi. 16; 
John xx. 31; Acts viii. 37 (si lectio vera), etc, and how, to the 
confession of Jesus as “the Christ,”’ there should be added the 
acknowledgment that he was “the Son of God.” 

* It does not seem however that this meaning at once suggested itself to the 
Jews. Considering the many uses and applications of the phrase, and the carnal 
views which prevailed regarding the person (see Matt. xxii. 42) as well as kingdom 
of the Messiah, this was scarcely to be expected; and it is observable that, on both 
the occasions referred to in these passages, our Lord claimed this distinction with 
peculiar emphasis and speciality ; not only speaking of God as Ais Father in par- 
ticular, but putting himself on a devel with God, and claiming an essential unity 
with him; nor was it until he gave utterance to the averments—‘ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work,’—and—*I and my Father are one,’ that his 
startled hearers threatened him with the punishment of blasphemy. 
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We are inclined, however, to agree with Mr. Stuart as to the 
use of the expression, and very much doubt whether it is ever 
applied, even in this figurative and official sense, to our Lord’s 
divine nature irrespective of his humanity. Our Saviour is neither 
God alone, nor man alone, but both united in one person; as 
such he is the object of our faith, and as such he seems to be set 
before us under this favourite title, which is not an abstract but 
a concrete appellation. It is not the second person in the Trinity 
simply as such, but “the Lord Jesus Christ” who is set before 
us in Scripture as “the Son of the Father, (2 John 3.) When 
his higher nature is spoken of per se, as already noticed, he is 
styled “ God ;”* and as no higher title can be given to any being, 
so none lower can adequately describe our blessed Lord’s original, 
proper, underived dignity and glory. 

Much stress is laid, but without sufficient reason, on such 
passages as John iii. 16; Rom. viii. 3; Gal. iv. 4; 1 John iv. 9, 
10, ete., where God is said to have “ sent his only-begotten Son 
into the world,” and the like. Nothing is more common than 
such a proleptical mode of speaking, for an example of which we 
need not go farther than the story of our Saviour’s own birth, 
as given by Matthew and Luke, where it is said (Matt. i. 25; 
Luke ii. 7) that Mary “brought forth her first-born son,” 
although, of course, he was not her first-born until he was 
brought forth. So Stephen says (Acts vii. 9), that Jacob begat 
the twelve patriarchs,” by which he does not mean that they 
were patriarchs before they came into the world, but only after 
they had grown up, and themselves become heads of families ; 
and other instances in abundance may be found in the genea- 
logical tables. Besides, as Mr. Stuart well observes, the title 
“Son of God” might come to be used as a sort of proper name, 
just as we know was the case with “Jesus the Christ,”’ shortened 
into ‘ Jesus Christ ;” so that Paul even speaks of the Israelites 
“tempting Christ” in the wilderness (1 Cor. x. 9.) Still more 
remarkable is the language of John, who speaks of names being 
“written in the Book of Life of the Lamb slain before the foun- 
dation of the world,” (Rev. xiii. 8; xxi. 27) a statement which 
involves an anachronism in whatever way the words are connected. 
One can readily conceive what a handle would have been made 
of this passage by the partisans of the eternal Sonship, had the 





* It may be useful here to recount the passages where our Lord is expressly 
so designated: they are Psalm xlv. 8; cii. 24, 25, with Heb. i. 8, 10; John i. 1; 
Acts xx. 28; Rom. ix. 5; Eph. v.5; 2 Thess. i. 12; Titus ii. 13; 2 Pet.i.1. In 
the last four, the English reader may substitute ‘even’ for ‘and,’ between 
the two titles. We pass by 1 Tim. iii, 16, and Jude 4, because the reading és 
doubtful. 
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apostle said “the Son of God,” instead of “the Lamb slain.” 
Rom. i. 3, 4 we have already discussed. We only add here, that 
if the expressions cata odpxa and kata Tredua dyvoouvns were 
intended to mark an antithesis, which we do not dispute, it could 
not be between our Lord’s human and divine natures, for the 
very obvious reason that it was not simply as divine that he 
was “ ordained the Son of God with power,” but as OcdvOpwrros, 
“God-man,” as every one must admit. The contrast is not 
between Christ as man, and Christ as God, but between his state 
of humiliation, denoted by cdpxa, and his state of exaltation, 
indicated by wvedua; for examples of which use of the words 
the reader may compare | Tim. tii. 16, and 1 Pet. i. 18. 

If any one should still insist upon the application of the title 
to our Lord’s divine nature apart from and previous to his incar- 
nation, as some do who yet reject the dogma of eternal Sonship, 
it can only be officially, and on the ground that, as the affairs of 
the world have undoubtedly been administered with reference to 
the mediatorship of Christ ever since the first promulgation of 
the Gospel in Eden, so he may be said to have virtually sustained 
that office all along, to which indeed Peter tells us he was “ fore- 
ordained before the foundation of the world” (1 Pet. i. 20). 
But to explain it literally in such an application is altogether 
unwarranted, not only, as already shewn, by reason, and the re- 
presentations of Scripture in general, but by the other applica- 
tions of the term itself to our Lord, in none of which can it be 
understood according to the letter; not, of course, when it is 
used of his Messiahship; and even when it refers to his human 
nature (as in Luke i. 32), it is employed in an accomodated and 
catachrestic manner, since he was certainly not begotten more 
humano. 

The import of the term “begotten,” when spoken of our 
Lord will entirely depend on that of its correlative: if the one 
may be taken literally, so may the other; and if “Son” be used 
figuratively, so must “ begotten.” 

1. On the expression “ first-begotten,” or “first-born,” we 
trust we have already said enough to shew, that, except with refer- 
ence to his earthly parentage, it is always applied to our Lord 
in a tropical acceptation. 

2. In regard to the combination “ only-begotten,” it is ob- 
servable that it occurs in this connexion in the writings of John 
only, and therefore there is less probability of its being employed 
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‘ In the latter passage, our translators have very inconsistently rendered 
mvévuats “by the Spirit,’’ instead of ‘in the Spirit,” misled probably by the article 
(ré), which however is unauthorized. We must either translate—“by the flesh,” 
and “by the Spirit ;” or “in the flesh,” and “in the Spirit ;’ compare iv. 6. 
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in a variety of senses; and again, that the first time he uses it 
(John i. 14), is when he is speaking of the incarnation; from 
which the legitimate inference might seem to be that the word 
has reference to our Saviour’s becoming “a partaker of flesh and 
blood.” As however, on the one hand, it is clearly the mani- 
fested Logos in the entireness of his person that is the subject of 
discourse in that passage, and, on the other, the appropriateness 
of the term “ begotten” wholly rests on that of “Son,” without 
regard to distinctions of meaning in the latter (see John i. 12, 
13; 1 John v. 1, 18; 1 Cor. iv. 14, 15), we shall not be warranted 
in limiting the reference of the former, in this and the like 
instances, to our Saviour’s humanity. But further, from the 
manner in which the epithet “ only-begotten ”’ is used in other 
connections, both in the New Testament (see Luke vii. 12; viii. 
42; ix. 88; Heb. xi. 17), and in the classics (wovoyev}s vids hav- 
ing no peculiar significancy above pdvos vids), we are not entitled 
in the case of the usage before us to attach any special emphasis 
to the second constituent of the compound. ‘The expression 
“ only-begotten of the Father,” or “ouly-begotten Son of God,” 
therefore, is simply equivalent to ‘ only Son,” and intimates that 
our Lord and Saviour was the Son of God in a sense altogether 
singular, unexampled, and “ wonderful”—not only as possessing 
an absolutely perfect human nature, created by a direct act of 
Almighty power (in which sense the term is applied to Adam, 
Luke iv.) but further, as combining with his humanity essential 
Deity. 
3. The same principle applies to Psalm ii. 7, and on no other 
,can the perplexity attending the use of “begotten” in that 
passage be satisfactorily removed. As the scope of the Psalm, 
and especially a comparison with verse 6, lead us to regard the 
title “ Son”’ as employed in an official sense, the verb “ begotten” 
must also have a reference to office. So close indeed is the 
parallelism between the two verses—the “decree declared ” by 
the Messiah in the latter being obviously identical with the 
announcement of Jehovah in the former—that we shall be justi- 
fied in viewing “ begotten” as standing in the same relation to 
“Son” in the one, as “anointed” (203) to King” in the other: 
the two terms will thus be alike descriptive of the solemn appoint- 
ment or inauguration of Messiah as King; and this, as already 


5? 
shewn, took place on the completion of his atoning work." One 








“ The representation of an anointing having taken place on the occasion re- 
ferred to, (comp. Psalm xlv.7; Heb. i. 9; Acts ii. 36,) is perfectly consistent 
with the fact that our Lord is spoken of as having been previously anointed, (ver. 2, 
Psalm Ixxxix. 20; Acts iv. 27; x. 38) viz., at his baptism (Luke iii. 22; iv. 1); the 
one being the anointing of divine selection, the other of public consecration to 
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might compare with such a sense of 14, besides the dvoyeveis 
Bacinijes, and éx Sis Baoidjes of Homer and Hesiod, the Latin 
phrases creare regem, consules, imperatorem, etc., where “create” 
or “beget” (see Livy i. 3; Hor. Ep. i. 2, 44) is put metaphor- 
ically for “elect,” and the many figurative uses of pario, of 
which we will cite but two examples from Virgil :— 


**I]lic res laetae, regnumque et regia conjunx 
Parta tibi”—n., ii. 783, 4. 

* Alius Latio jam partus Achilles, 

Natus et ipse ded.”’—vi. 89, 90. 


If this dogma (of the eternal Sonship) were unequivocally 
taught in the sacred volume, then but one course would remain 
for us—humbly to receive it in deference to such unchallenge- 
able authority, not without a hope that the time might come 
when the mystery which hung over it would be dispelled; but 
to retain in our theological creeds a notion as unwarranted by 
Scripture as it is contrary to reason, and which owes so much 
more to Plato and Philo, than to Peter or Paul, is needlessly to 
throw a stumbling-block in the way of the honest inquirer, and 
gratuitously to multiply the points @’appui of our religion for the 
gratification of the captious unbeliever. It has indeed already 
produced its appropriate fruits, having originated, in the course 
of its gradual development, some of the most formidable contro- 
versies which have distracted and divided the church; nor is it 
too much to say, that had it not been for the crude and un- 
warrautable views entertained by the orthodox of the phraseology 
of Scripture on the subject of the Trinity, and the obstinacy with 
which they adhered to them, Monarchianism, Arianism, and 
Tritheism might never have been heard of. 

Some of the advocates of this opinion indeed complain of 
the objections which have been urged against it, and disavow the 
consequences to which it has been shewn to lead, as attaching 
to the words in which it is expressed, but from which they main- 
tain that “the doctrine itself is free.” The words however, be 
it remembered, although adapted from Scripture language, are 
nevertheless of their own choosing; nor are we aware that there 
is any indention on the other side to pervert their meaning. But 
let us hear their own account of how their language is to be 
understood. ‘“ All that is imperfect, all that belongs to the crea- 
ture,” says the writer already referred to,’ “is to be rejected, 
and that only retained which comports with the majesty of the 











office, as in the case of David (1 Sam. xvi. 3,13; 2 Sam. ii. 4): so that Hengsten- 
berg might have spared his hypercriticism on the import of the verb here used 
(see Comment. on Psalm ii. 6.) 

* The Annotator on Barnes’ Commentary on the New Testament, at Heb. i. 3. 
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Creator.” So far, so good. What ideas then are to be rejected 
as included in the category of imperfection? ‘ The ablest friends 
of the doctrine,” he informs us, “ contend that there is no deri- 
vation or commuuication of essence from the Father to the Son.” 
To the same purpose Dr. Dick, who may be considered as a very 
fair representative of the school of theology to which he belongs: 
“T cannot assent,” says he, “ to the common opinion, that the 
generation of the Son consisted in the communication of the 
Divine essence and perfections to him.”” In what then did it 
consist ?—in the communication of distinct personality? No; 
for on this subject Dr. D. declares a little further on: “This is 
another attempt to be wise above what is written. I know not 
what it is to beget a person as distinct from his essence.” The 
same writer repudiates the dogma of the subordination of the 
Son ; “for a subordination among equal persons, a subordina- 
tion of one who is truly God, is indeed a mystery, a thing per- 
fectly unintelligible.” Excellent! but then the questions at 
once arise, what is generation, where there is neither communi- 
cation of substance nor of personality? and what is a Sonship, 
of which neither derivation nor subordination can be predicated ¢ 
He even goes so far as to ask, “if it would not have been wise” 
in the defenders of this tenet “to have acknowledged that the 
relation between the Father and the Son was altogether above 
our comprehension ; that the words ‘Son’ and ‘ begotten’ were 
intended solely to express a distinction of person and a mutual 
relation; and that the only conclusion we can safely draw from 
them, is that the second person of the Trinity has the same 
nature with the first, is his perfect image, and the object of his 
infinite love.”” Now it is refreshing to meet with so sober and 
sensible an enunciation of belief (if we may thus denominate 
what is modestly couched in the form of a question), after all the 
wild speculation, and “darkening of counsel by words without 
knowledge,” that one encounters in tracing the history of this 
dogma through the bygone centuries. But who does not see 
that such a declaration is a virtual surrender of the whole ques- 
tion at issue? This is precisely what we have contended for in 
the preceding pages ; nor, so far as it relates to our Lord’s divine 
nature, is there anything in the statement to which the most 
strenuous opponents of the eternal Sonship would not subscribe. 
The only difference worth mentioning between us is in regard to 
the aspect under which these terms contemplate our Lord ; the 
one party considering them as primarily and properly descriptive 
of Christ as the second person in the Trinity ; the other as only 








« Theol., vol. ii., p. 70. * Tbhid., p. 68. " Ibid., p. 69. 
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applicable to him in his mediatorial capacity, and designating 
his complex person as OedvOpwros. This difference, however, 
is important. On the former supposition, it appears that we 
must discard from our conception everything distinctive of Son- 
ship as compared with other relationships, before we can intelli- 
gently believe in the filiation of Christ ; while on the other, all 
that is essential to that relation among men is included, and the 
title is seen to be in the highest degree significant and appro- 
priate. On the hypothesis defended by Dr. Dick, indeed, one 
cannot see why the title “Son” should have been chosen more 
than ‘brother,’ ‘kinsman,’ or the like, if all that is intended 
to be conveyed is community of nature and mutual affection; 
and we should have an instance of what every candid mind will 
admit to be altogether an anomaly in the inspired volume, the 
selection of a term in relation to a subject known to us only 
through revelation, which must be stripped of its peculiar signi- 
ficance before it can be understood, and which is therefore cal- 
culated to convey an erroneous impression. 


III. It only remains that, according to promise, we should 
shew how the interpretation contended for, which, it will be 
remembered, is verbally that of the Socinians, may be vindicated 
from the inference they attempt to draw from it, viz., that Jesus 
Christ was no more than a creature. 

It might be thought sufficient for this purpose to refer to 
the numerous and irrefragable proofs of our Lord’s divinity with 
which the New Testament, beginning with this very context, is 
studded, as the heavens are with stars, were it not that one could 
wish to drive the advocates of so pernicious a heresy from their 
last stronghold, and to leave them not so much as a resting-place 
for the soles of their feet within the boards of the Bible. When, 
therefore, they affirm that “ because Christ is here said to be the 
first-born (or chief) of every creature, he must be in the order 
and of the number of the creatures,” we have simply to reply, 
that if it is usus, quem penes est norma loquendi, the conclusion 
does not follow from the premises, and is therefore an unwarrant- 
able assumption. The expression in dispute is an instance of a 
figure by no means uncommon, and doubtless familiar to many 
of our readers, although, so far as we are aware, it has not yet 
received a name, a figure of thought rather than of diction, 
whereby an individual is conceived of as being included in a class 
to which he does not, strictly speaking, belong, but with which 
he is connected by some common property, essential or accidental, 
that for the moment arrests the mind of the speaker or writer. 
It is very much as if, in natural science, one should refer objects 
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to the same variety which are only of the same species, or to 
the same species which are specifically different, but of the same 
genus, or if not genus, of the same family, order, class, or sub- 
kingdom ; it being immaterial whether the connexion be near or 
remote. 

In the following list of examples we begin with the more 
obvious. Livy,’ referring to the engagement between the Romans 
and Etruscuns under Lars Tolumnius, says, Eques mazxime 
resistebat ; equidumyue longé fortissimus ipse rer—trahebat cer- 
tamen ; where the king is called an egues because he was mounted, 
and led on his own cavalry. Cicero’ calls Clodius hoc ministro, 
omnium non bipedum solum, sed etiam quadrupedum impurissimo. 
So Macrobius’ (cited by Ruddiman): Age, Servi, non solum ado- 
lescentium, sed senum omnium doctissime. 

Again, we find the Caledonians styled by Tacitus*, Ceterorum 
Britannorum fugacissimi, “ the fleetest of the rest of the Britons.” 
Pliny,’ speaking of the different kinds of Cadmia, says, Ostracitis 
tota nigra, et ceterarum (V.L. é ceteris) sordidissima. So Czsaré 
thus expresses himself: Itinere eaxquisito per Divitiacum, quod ex 
aliis et maximam fidem habebat : where we should have expected 
ex omnibus instead of ex aliis, Sallust’ says, Haud longé a flu- 
mine Mulucha, erat inter ceteram planitiem mons saxeus, as if 
the mountain were a part of the plain. And Macrobius’ (as cited 
by Ruddiman) speaks of Aigyptum regionum aliarum calidissimam. 
Homer, referring to the robe which Hecuba was about to offer 
to Minerva, says, 


"Aot)p dméNaurev’ exert 66 vecatos d\XNwv.—IL., vi. 295. 


So in Herodotus, Darius having granted to the wife of Inta- 
phernes the option of the life of her husband, her brother, or one 
of her children, expresses his astonishment that she should prefer 
Tov adedPeov, Os Kal GdXoTPLWTaTOS ToL TOY Traidwy, Kal Hocov 
Kexapiopévos Tov avdpds éore (iii. 119). Thucydides, speaking 
of the Peloponnesian war, calls it weyav te Kal a&:oNoyértaTov 
Tov Tpoyeyernuévwv (i. 1); of the expedition against Troy, otpa- 
Tiav weylotnvy TOV Tpo avdTHs (i. 10); of the battle of Corcyra, 
vaupaxia veav TAGE peylctn TOV Tpd EauTijs (i. 50): compare 
otpatorredov TovTO KddNLcTOV EXdgvixov THY wéxpe TOdE EvvijAGe 
(v. 60); tis matpidos ws péytotov 8) THV Tplv KwWdiveV avappiT- 
Tovons, “running the greatest of former risks” (vi. 13); mapa- 
oKevij—ToduTereaTatn by Kal edtperectaTn Tov és éxeivoy TOV 








* Book iv., chap. 18. ¥ Pro domo sua, 18. * Saturn, vii. 11. 
* Agric., 34. » Natural History, xxxiv. 22. ¢ B. G., i. 41. 
4 Ing., chap. xcii. ¢ Saturn, vii. 8. 
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xpovov éyéveo (vi. 31). Even our own Milton furnishes us with 
an example in the well-known couplet, 


* Adam, the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters—Eve.”—Par. Lost, iv. 323. 


The same figure occurs frequently with alius, d\Xos. Thus 
Livy (iv. 41) has ed missa plaustra jumentaque alia ab urbe (unless 
jumenta be here used as in the Legg. xii. Tab. for carri). Homer, 

Aitap 0 \a€ mpoaBas éx vexpov Xadkeov eyXos 
*Eoracar.’ ob8 dp’ é7’ ddX\a évvncato tedxea Kaa 
"Quotiv apedéoOa.—I7., v. 620—622. 
although the spear was his own; (as to a@\Xa for ra dAXa compare 
ii. 1). So, speaking of Nausicaa, the poet says she was 
Ov« ony’ dua THE kai dudimoXo kiov dd\dar.—Od, vi. 84. 
apparently putting the princess on a level with her maids, 
Xenophow’ says, kal Bods «al trrous ele toUT@ Kal adda Tpd- 
Bara Trordra édavvew (unless mpoBata be here ‘used in the less 
Attic sense of ‘quadrupeds’). So (Anab., i. 5,1) fv pev 9 yA 
trediov, dmrav ouarov—arpivO.ov 5é mArpes’ et 82 rs nad EAXo evi 
DAs } KaXd Ov, arravta hoav evodn, although wormwood is nei- 
ther a “shrub” nor a “reed.” Again (i. 5, 5), ov yap Iv YopTos, 
ovdé GAXo ovdév Sévdpor, confounding grass with trees. So Euri- 
pides, 
Mapyw a’ av rofous, & Zyvos 
Knpv£, opviOwv yaudyXats 
"loxdy vicwy. 
"Ode mpos Oupédas ddXos Epécaer 
Kvxvos.—Jon., 156—160 (M). 


confounding the swan with the eagle. And Plato’ (cited in 
Matt. Lex.), i736 tay TodiTaV Kai TOV dddXrwv Eévov, making 
strangers of the citizens. 

The common resolution of such phrases, by translating a/ius, 
&Xos “ besides,” and alleging that the superlative is used by a 
figure of syntax for the comparative, gives indeed the same 
results, and may be accepted as a make-shift, but is far from 
satisfactory ; in the first place, because it goes no deeper than 
the surface, and does not reach the thought, which must ever be 
regarded as the parent of the expression; and secondly, because 
there are many cases where it signally fails. Thus, in the above 
example from Xenophon (Anab., i. 5, 5) Liddell and Scott are 
fain to translate ado by “ at all,” although it would have puz- 
zled Porson himself to adduce another instance of @\Xos in such 
asense. Nor will any such resource avail in the cen pas- 





F Cyr., vii. 8, 7. g Onis p. 473. ¢ 
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sages. When Charon is about to take the ingentem Ainean on 
board his sutilis cymba, we are told 


‘Inde alias animas, que per juga longa sedebant 
Deturbat.”—Virgil, 4in., vi. 411. 
So Homer,’ speaking of Telemachus, 
Tlap & abros kdopov O€ro wrorkidov, extoOev d\Awv 
Mvyotnpwv. 
Ibid., xiv. 341, 2, Ulysses is made to say, 
"Ex pév pe xXaivay te, XiTHva Te, elwar’ Edvoav 
"Ani 6€ pot pakos ddXo Kaxov Badov, HEE XLTeva, 
where it is obvious that having first stripped the hero of his own 
apparel, they could not be said to have clothed him with the 
“rag” besides. In like manner Euripides, 
Xwpts yap drys, Hs Exovow apyias 
POdvov mpos dotwv aXhavover dvopevi* 

Med. 300 (297, Dind). 
where Matthiz, in his note on the passage, seems to agree with 
Porson in considering ans as pleonastic ; but the true expla- 
nation is given in the Lewic. Eurip., ywpls addov Kaxod. Again, 
in ver. 934 (945 Dind.) of the same drama, where Jason is 
speaking of the influence of his wife with her father, we have 
the still more remarkable expression, which may perhaps be 
regarded as the instantia crucis : 

Eizrep yvvakiv éoti tiv d\Kwv jmia.* 


So in Col. i. 15, our Saviour (for the Apostle is not speaking 
of the second person of the Trinity in the abstract, but of the 
concrete person of Christ the Son of God, “by whom we have 
redemption, through his blood”) is termed “the chief of all 
creation,” and so reckoned in the order and of the number of 
the creatures, simply because he had identified himself with them 
by “taking part of the same” nature with ourselves; and it no 
more follows from this that he is not at the same time God, 


’ Od. i. 132. 

‘ Were further argument needed, we might refer to a very singular idiom, 
occurring chiefly in Herodotus,—the converse, as it were, of the one under con- 
sideration,—according to which an object (which may be a person or a thing) is 
compared with itself, and for this end is conceived to be subdivided into as many 
parts, or multiplied as many times, as there are circumstances in which it is placed, 
or aspects under which it is viewed :—e. 9-5 TH Babutdrn (eon) iy Alwyn) abrh 
éwirfjs, Hdt. ii. 149; so i. 193; 203; ii. 8; v. 28, Xen. Mem. i. 2, 40, etc.; 
where to say that the superlative i is used for the comparative (as in Hat. iv. 25; 
vii. 16; viii. 86, etc.,) is only shifting, and indeed shirking the difficulty ; for the 
latter usage stands quite as much in need of explanation as the former, althougli 
we have become somewhat more familiar with it, from its partial introduction 
into our own language, as when we say of a man that “he excels himself,” and 
the like. 
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than it follows from Lars Tolumnius being denominated a 
“knight,” that he was not at the same time king of the 
Vejentes. 

Nor is this a solitary instance of the occurrence of this 
figure in Scripture language. It is on the same principle, we 
apprehend, rather than by inventing new renderings for ei pu, 
that we are to explain a passage which otherwise is certainly 
somewhat ambiguous, viz., Luke iv. 25—27, modal yhpar Hoav 
év tats huépars Hdlov ev 7 IopatpA—xal mpods ovdeuiay adrav 
éréupOn ’Hrias ei pt) cis Xaperra ths Yidadvos, mpos yuvaixa 
xnpav' and so in the following verse, of Naaman: the woman of 
Sidon, by a natural association of ideas, being reckoned among 
the widows of Israel, simply because she was a widow; and 
Naaman the Syrian among the Israelitish lepers, because he 
was a leper. And to the same idiom we should perhaps refer 
the enigmatical and much controverted language of John in 
Rev. xvii. 11, nat adros dydods ots, Kal €x ToV éErta éort. 

We are now in a condition to give the true solution of the 
phrase chy 53 rn23, formerly noticed as applied by Jewish writers 
to Jehovah.. The foundation of it is doubtless the metaphorical 
sonship already described, all creatures being viewed as sons of 
God. Nor do we now need to ask, whose Son is Jehovah? for 
he is reckoned, by a kind of tapeinosis, among his own creatures, 
as connected with them by the common category of being, pre- 
cisely in the same way as Eve, in the above quotation from 
Milton, is represented as one of her own daughters, because she, 
like them, was a woman. ‘To say that God is “ the first-born of 
the world,” is therefore tantamount to affirming that he is “ the 
greatest and best of beings.” 

W. S. 








SUGGESTIONS ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT, IN 
RELATION TO MODERN OPINIONS. 


Ir would seem as if the two great questions which were to 
occupy the attention of thinking men, and possibly to receive 
their solution, so far as a solution is possible, in our day, were 
those of the atonement and the inspiration of Scripture. It is 
happily not only the prescribed duty, but the privilege of this 
Journal to examine all questions without reference to the warfare 
of parties—with or in which, however, every man must necessarily 
be more or less interested—that is raging everywhere in what 


should be the peaceful fold of the Great Shepherd. Nor is any 
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course more calculated to bring out results of real value, apart 
from the pleasure of immediate victory or renown, than thus 
to view things avira xa’ ava, by and in themselves, and, setting 
before us only the truth, to endeavour by God’s help to dis- 
entangle those difficulties, which the course of action that he has 
prescribed to himself and to those through whom he has made 
known to us his will, has presented to the ministers and students 
of his Word. It is to the former of these grand subjects that we 
desire now to request the attention of our readers, not as count- 
ing ourselves to have attained full and complete knowledge of that 
stupendous question, but as hoping that we may nevertheless be 
enabled to contribute some little mite towards its future settle- 
ment on a more satisfactory basis. 

If we look to the origin and derivation of the word atone- 
ment itself, it will soon appear that it can give us little or 
no assistance in the investigation. Etymologists are divided as 
to whether it siguifies at-one-ment, or the setting at-one those 
who had been previously at variance (eutzweit, as the Germans 
have it), or whether it indicates a bringing into tone or tune what 
has previously been discordant, and thus ought more properly 
to be written attunement. The word thus becomes merely a 
conventional symbol, used by theologians to indicate the man- 
ner and ground of the reconciliation of sinful man with his 
Maker. Nay it is frequently limited more strictly still, and is 
confined to the reconciliation of God with man, so far as it is 
effected by, or closely connected with, sacrifice. It is in this lat- 
ter point of view more especially that we are now about to treat 
of it. And it is clear that, if we do not rightly understand the 
primary idea of sacrifice, everything we write about the atone- 
ment, considered as a sacrifice, must be comparatively aimless 
and valueless in a scientific and theoretical point of view, what- 
ever practical lessons of holiness and self-denial we may be able 
to deduce and enforce upon the way. 

Want of knowledge of the real meaning of sacrifice appears to 
have led many of the Fathers to look to the figure of redemption 
or ransoming, under which Christ’s work is also represented 
in the Scriptures of the new covenant, as affording a basis 
of explanation of the great work of reconciliation. Thus the 
devil was represented as having obtained certain rights over man, 
an equivalent for which was given him in the person of Christ, 
whom, however, being God as well as Man, he was unable 
to retain within his grasp. Then came the notion of a debt 
incurred by man, and paid by Christ to God, and its various 
modifications—such as, that the mercy of God was unable to act 
until his justice had been satisfied by the voluntary death of 
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the sinless victim; that the infinite turpitude of sin rendered 
necessary the infinite sufferings of a person who was divine 
as well as human, and so forth. But all these theories and 
their modifications alike neglected the words in which our 
Lord described the nature of his own death—namely, that his 
blood was “the blood of the new covenant, shed for many for 
the remission of sins.” (Matt. xxvi. 28). Ifthese words, of which 
a great part of the Epistle to the Hebrews is but the expansion, 
be taken as the real account of the matter, and surely our Lord’s 
own account of his own death and its effects ought to be accepted 
as the real account thereof, it is clear that both Fathers, school- 
men, and reformers thus took a practical illustration of the bene- 
fits flowing from the atonement for a real and scientific elucidation 
of its nature. It certainly seems to us that it is to the doctrine of 
sacrifice as connected (1) with remission of sins, and (2) with the 
making of covenants, that, according to our Lord’s own words, 
we ought to look, if we wish to explain his office both in itself 
and in connexion with God’s dealings with the human race, as 
set forth in the Scriptures of both the Old and New Covenants. 
Nor should it strike us as at all a strange thing, that in the 
latter days the doctrine of sacrifice should have to be re-discovered 
inductively, even as the secrets of nature have to so great an 
extent in these latter times yielded to that at once potent and 
reverential instrument, the inductive philosophy. For, in the 
first place, the great effort of the first Christian missionaries was, 
to wean both Jew and Gentile from sacrificial worship; is it then 
wonderful if the theory and practice of sacrifice should be the 
last thing to which they would have recourse in their teaching? 
Is it wonderful that the theory of a system should have been lost, 
the practice of which it was their greatest aim to do away with? 
Is it wonderful that the passages in the Scriptures relating 
to sacrifice should be just those, for the interpretation of which 
we obtain least light from the earlier writers? In the second 
place, it is surely a more reverential method to endeavour to 
find out what the laws of an Almighty Being are, than to assume 
a priort what they ought to have been, and then endeavour to 
place the phenomena on a kind of procrustean bed, and adapt 
them to our theories. The old astronomers assumed that the 
motions of the heavenly bodies ought to have been circular, 
whereas the inductive philosophy has discovered that they really 
are elliptical. Let us then, in dealing with the doctrine of the 
atonement, endeavour to cast aside all @ priori notions and pre- 
conceived prejudices, and simply try to discover a principle 
of sacrifice which shall at once account for all the phenomena 
presented by the historical facts and language of the Scriptures. 
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As data to go upon in this inquiry, we have two recorded facts, 
antecedent to all other history. In the first place we find a sys- 
tem of sacrifice existing in the very earliest times, and applied both 
to expiation of sin and to covenants or treaties; and in the second 
place, the book of Genesis gives an account of the passing of a 
sentence of death upon mankind in requital for wilful sin. A 
question then arises as to whether these things have any or no 
connexion with each other. If they have none, we must go with 
Bahr, Jowett, and Maurice, and simply say that they are written 
for our moral instruction, but do nothing towards unveiling for 
us the real secrets of our life in relation to our Creator, and the 
principles of his dealings with us his creatures. If they have a 
connexion with each other, what is it? In what does it consist? 
What principle have these things together in common? It is 
often said that by bringing a victim a man declared himself 
deserving of the death which the victim, as his substitute, actually 
suffered, so that he thus underwent a great moral humiliation 
before God. And he laid his hands on the head of the victim in 
order to identify himself with it, his vicarious substitute. But 
this gives us no clue to the meaning of sacrifice as connected with 
covenants or treaties, so that the holders of this view have 
recourse to the lower theory of sacrifice for the purpose of 
explaining this part of the subject, and simply look upon sacri- 
fice as a solemn ceremony, which gave religious sanction to 
a political or civil contract. Thus, to them “the blood of the 
New Covenant” is what it is upon a principle entirely different 
to that by which “the blood shed for the remission of sins” has 
its deep and solemn meaning. 

But if, as we have proposed in a former number of this 
Journal,’ we endeavour to find a formula which shall include both 
the substitution of the victim for the offerer, and the identifica- 
tion of the offerer with the victim, we may perhaps obtain some 
result that can be applied at once to covenantal or federal sacri- 
fice. Let us try the formula proposed there, namely, that the 
primary idea of sacrifice is the symbolical death of the offerer in 
the real death of the victim. It is easy enough to see how easy 
of application this formula is as regards sin offerings. Man is 
under sentence of death, and he actually does die (symbolically) 
before he can approach his Maker as a worshipper. To use the 
words of Dr. Hawkins: “ Primitive sacrifices were probably 
intended to denote the guilt of the worshipper, and to procure 
for him, not indeed pardon for his sin, but acceptance for his 
worship;” a view of the effect and intention of sacrifice, in which 
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we have also the concurrence of Mr. Macdonnell, in his admi- 
rable Donnellan lectures for 1858, though it certainly seems to us 
that this latter writer’s exposition of the nature of sacrifice would 
be materially cleared by the adoption of the simple formula 
above recommended. 

But to come to the application of our formula to covenant 
sacrifice. Two methods of doing this have heen proposed—one, 
that given in a little work noticed in the last number of this 
Journal (page 481), and another proposed in a review of the 
same work in the Christian Examiner and Church of Ireland 
Magazine, for March, 1860. Both methods agree in the trans- 
lation of the celebrated “testament and testator” passage in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in considering the death of 
the dua8éuevos, as the symbolical death of Gop in his repre- 
sentative victim, Curist. But the work in question regards 
that death as taking place with regard to the covenant thus made, 
and as guaranteeing that it shall not be altered; while the 
reviewer explains his view as follows :—‘‘ May not the covenant 
sacrifice, in harmony with what we know of other sacrifices, have 
symbolically indicated that both the contracting parties were 
dead to their former condition—generally one of enmity, and 
were then entering into a new relationship—generally one of 
friendship? As the expiatory sacrifice symbolized the punish- 
ment which the offered had deserved, and the death of his 
former sinful self, may not doth parties in a covenant sacrifice 
have exhibited symbolically the death of their ancient enmity? 
And does not this receive confirmation from St. Paul’s language 
with regard to the baptismal covenant (e.g. Rom. vi.), which he 
makes to represent the death of the believer to his old nature, 
and his resurrection to newness of life,—truths very indistinctly 
symbolized in the washing of baptism, and which may rather 
have been suggested by the older form of covenant through sacri- 
fice and the ideas attached to it? If this be correct, there is no 
violence in transferring the idea from a human covenant to an en- 
gagement between God himself and his creatures. He who cannot 
die (in the literal sense of the word) may be represented as dying 
tohis former anger. And thus, even to him, the general rule may 
be applied, that ‘ where a covenant is, there must of necessity be 
brought in the (symbolical) death of the maker of the covenant.’” 

This view is well worth consideration, and we should gladly 
have accepted it, were it not for the concluding words of the 
passage of the Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 17). The words 
“since it is never strong, when the maker of the covenant lives,” 
érel prote ioyver Ste SH 0 Siabewevos, appear to contemplate 
the symbolical death of the maker of the covenant as a guarantee 
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against insecurity in, or a bar to violation of, the covenant. 
Thus, while either view suits the former part of the passage fairly 
enough, the latter part appears to us to pronounce strongly in 
favour of that of the dissertation, ‘ God’s death in Christ.” Or 
perhaps some one from consideration of these things may strike 
out a third explanation, which shall be equally consistent with the 
philological and grammatical exigencies of the passage. But we 
may be pretty certain that there is a very deep and serious meaning 
in the dva6j«n made by our Lord’s blood, and that it is not for 
nothing that (Heb. vii. 22) he is called an ‘ éyyvos or surety of a 
better covenant.” Neither can we expect acute and almost scepti- 
cal enquirers, like Professor Jowett, to come into our views, unless 
we can furnish them with really correct and satisfactory explana- 
tions of the passages on which we base our theories. If we tell 
them that tod duafewévov means “the mediating victim,” they 
simply laugh at us; if we introduce the Greek ideas of a testa- 
ment or testator into the passage, they are willing enough 
to accept our interpretation, but then it is at the expense of the 
reputation of the sacred writer that they do so; and, in fact, 
Professor Jowett’ twice recurs to this passage (Heb. ix. 15—18), 
to invalidate the importance commonly attached to the doctrine 
of the atonement considered as a sacrifice. He first makes use 
of the “ inconsistency of the figures,” ‘“ arising from the con- 
fusion of two or more figures;” and secondly “of the use of 
language in double senses” in the same passage, to shew that 
the ‘ long passages, which might be quoted from the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, which describe the work of Christ in sacrificial 
language,” “ have only a deceitful resemblance to the language of 
those theologians who regard the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ 
as the central truth of the Gospel.” 

Now, if either of the above explanations of the “ testament 
and testator” passage be at all a satisfactory approximation 
to the true interpretation, quite enough of Professor Jowett’s 
ground is cut away from under his feet to render the whole 
theory, of which his remarks on this passage are notable props 
and supports, very unstable and unreliable. But so long as an 
explanation of that passage is current in which, to borrow his 
words, “the idea ofa sacrifice forms a transition to that of death 
and a testament, and the idea of a testament blends with that of 
a covenant,” é.e., so long as the current interpretation of the 
passage is what, in a profane writer, would be treated as a simple 
nonsense, and serious blame would therefore be attached either 
to the author or his interpreters, it is clear to us that the case of 
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the more orthodox writers on the atonement can never be satis- 
factorily, or, at any rate completely, made out. This is the only 
passage that unites together the making of a covenant, and the 
remission of sins, as our Lord united them in his solemn words 
at the Last Supper. This passage appears intended to explain 
and enlarge upon those words and that union of two things ap- 
parently distinct, and till it is satisfactorily interpreted, we can 
only be guessing and writing in a kind of twilight. We may feel 
that we are right, but we cannot prove it. 

Passing from the consideration of our Lord’s office of surety 
in the covenant made through him with mankind, let us proceed 
to consider not only in what his sacrifice was like, but also 
in what it was wnlike ordinary sacrifices of expiation. It was 
unlike them in that it provided a ResuRREcTION after the death, 
while they ended, as they began, in a mere ceremony. In 
ordinary sacrifices the man died to his sin or former state in his 
representative victim, but was not in any respect put into a new 
state, either as regards future sin and future defilement, or 
as regards his own present moral feelings. Thus a constant 
repetition of those sacrifices was necessary (Heb. x. 1—3), in 
order to renew a state of external and ceremonial purity for 
religious purposes; but the worshippers were not purified cata 
cuveldnow, in point of conscience (Heb. ix. 9); whereas our 
grand representative victim not only died for us really, and we 
in him symbolically, but also Revivep and rose again, and we in 
him, into a new and better state of things. This is often more or 
less implied in the words of writers on the atonement, e. g., Mr. 
Macdonnell, but it seems to us to require to be stated with 
greater force and clearness. 

There is another point also, in which our Lord’s sacrifice of 
himself differed from ordinary sacrifices. It was a voluntary 
sacrifice of himself, whereas other victims, as such, were entirely 
involuntary agents, or rather passive instruments in the hands 
of a superior will. It would seem then that the wi// in our Lord 
was that which corresponded to the priest in an ordinary sacri- 
fice, and that it was as voluntarily offering himself that he fulfilled 
the symbolism of the priestly office, as well as that of the 
unresisting vicarious victim. We obtain thus a simple view of 
his office as weoirns, or Mediator, as well as that which he dis- 
charged as &yyvos or surety, and as sin offering. 

Now if we proceed to consider the arrangements which God 
has made for the entrance of individuals into the grand covenant, 
which was made with the whole human race collectively upon 
the cross, we shall find that he never loses sight of the sentence 
of death passed once for all upon mankind after the first dis- 
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obedience. Every one of us, in order to enter into this covenant, 
must suffer a symbolical death, and pass through a symbolical 
resurrection in baptism. And it would seem to be not altogether 
unjustly observed by the reviewer in the Irish Christian Ex- 
aminer, quoted above, that this death, which is so strongly 
insisted upon by St. Paul in Rom. vi. 2—7, is not so strongly 
symbolized in the actual ceremony of baptism as deduced from 
the original idea of covenants made by means of sacrifice. But 
while we admit this to a certain extent, we must not forget that 
the covenant itself involves a symbolical death in the grand 
victim, and that the authorized mode of appropriating and enter- 
ing into that covenant subsequent to its original making, need 
not necessarily renew or repeat the original form in which it 
was once for all made. 

Thus God’s justice is satisfied by the execution of the 
sentence of death upon every man, while his mercy from the 
first devised or accepted a method of proceeding, which admitted 
for certain purposes of a symbolical instead of a real death on the 
part of human beings. And at the proper time God’s mercy 
was still more exhibited by his providing them not merely with 
the means of dying with respect to their former state, but also 
with a resurrection into a new state, after which death and 
resurrection there was nothing @ priori to prevent God from 
considering the believer in Jesus just or righteous, dé«avos. 
So that God was at once just and a justifier of the believer 
in Jesus (Rom. ii. 26). “ For he that has died (symbolically) is 
justified from his sin” (Rom. vi. 7), a passage which we have 
endeavoured to interpret in Vol. XI., page 433 of this Journal, 
as having a distinct reference to the principle of symbolical death 
in a representative victim. 

But besides these things, there was also the state of the 
human race and the course of God’s dealings with man, to 
be taken into consideration. St. Paul tells us (Rom. ii. 25) 
that God set forth Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice (mpoé0ero 
iAaoTypvov) on account of the passing over (adpeois) of previous 
sins during the forbearance (avoyy) of God. IIdpeous appears 
to be an inferior kind of deovs, by which the worshipper seems 
to have been allowed to approach God without being justified in 
point of conscience (cata cvveldnow), by merely going through a 
ceremonial and symbolical death for a temporary purpose. The 
time during which God permitted this imperfect state of things, 
under which the “exceeding sinfulness” of sin could scarcely 
have been understood, is called his dvoy?, or forbearance. This 
is also what St. Paul appears to have alluded to in his speech at 
Athens, when he said (Acts xvii. 30), “The times of the igno- 
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rance God winked at, but now commandeth all men everywhere 
to repent,” where the word izrepidav, translated “ winked at,” is 
singularly expressive of the imperfect act of mdpeois in the 
strongest contrast to the perfect act of dpeow. And God 
appears to have judged it requisite, in giving a new dispensation 
to mankind, to make on that account a grand évdecés, (Rom. iii. 
25), or display of his justice (S:mavocvvn), by requiring the death 
of a fitting representutive Man, as a necessary preliminary to the 
reconciliation of the race to himself. 

Thus it was not from any antecedent necessity in the nature 
of things that God selected the means which he did select for 
bringing us back again to him, but because he judged it best for 
our race, and most consistent with his own sentence upon us at 
the first, and with the system of proceeding which he adopted in 
dealing with his creatures from the earliest times of which we have 
any record. It seem to us that the whole doctrine of the atone- 
ment is implicitly involved in the primal sentence of death and 
the institution of sacrifice regarded in its two principal points of 
view, (1) as a means of approach to God, and (2) as the original 
mode of making a binding covenant. To these considerations we 
may add (3) the unspeakable importance to ourselves of the in- 
carnation, human life and sufferings of a divine person, in that 
we are thus enabled to know and feel, that our present representa- 
tive before the throne of God, and future judge, is one who was 
tempted in all points like ourselves, and who is fully able as well 
as willing to sympathize with all our temptations and all our 
difficulties. 

Thus every arrangement subsequent to the fall appears 
to have been made for man’s sake and for man’s advantage. 
O that we were all as willing to avail ourselves of God’s great 
mercy as he is to extend it to us! But men have been quarrel- 
ling and anathematizing each other on account of speculative 
difficulties arising from the logical exigencies of their own theories 
and their own assumptions, while an inductive method appears 
to us to present the ways of God to man in a simple and 
coherent form, and promises, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
gradually to clear up all remaining difficulties, illuminate the 
dark places of Scripture, and eventually to prepare our race for 
that perfect knowledge which will burst upon us when faith shall 
be swallowed up in sight, and God himself shall be all in all. 

Such are the reflections which have passed through our 
minds while studying in close connexion Professor Jowett’s 
essay on the atonement, and Mr. Macdonnell’s Donnellan 
lectures, which were written expressly in answer to it. There are 
several topics which we have touched upon, and which are generally 
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looked for in a work on the atonement, that have not been 
handled,in Mr. Macdonnell’s work. One important instance of 
this is the question of the connexion of the initiatory rite 
of baptism with the doctrine of the atonement. We trust that, 
should these excellent lectures reach a second edition, as they 
surely must ere long, the writer will extend his work, and make 
it full and complete in all its parts. We know that it would re- 
quire considerable care in so doing to avoid resuscitating or 
being drawn into the controversy about baptismal regeneration 
in all its fury, but we think that by simply dropping all allusion 
to baptismal “ grace,” which is a purely theological and not 
a scriptural application of the term “ grace,” the question might 
be treated in such a manner as not merely to avoid, but even to 
get rid of that stupid and tiresome controversy. For it certainly 
seems to us that the very existence of that controversy at all is 
due to an insufficient and inadequate mode of stating and 
explaining the doctrine of the atonement. 

Having spoken so fully on the subject of Mr. Macdonnell’s 
work, it would seem but fair that we should say a few words with 
regard to that of Professor Jowett. The latter is often irresistible 
as regards current and popular modes of explaining theological 
verities, but he appears to be constantly labouring under the 
mistake of supposing that these verities are adequately and com- 
pletely, instead of only approximately explained and expounded by 
theologians. To real thinkers his work is very valuable, rather, 
however, indirectly than directly, rather for the many lights 
in which he looks at the matter he handles, than for any positive 
information or pregnant suggestions to be derived from him. 
That he endeavours to pull down almost everything he comes 
near is possibly a serious fault, possibly a great misfortune. It 
is certainly a great misfortune that his turn of mind is so essen- 
tially destructive and so little constructive, that a person fol- 
lowing after him incurs almost too much trouble in setting to 
rights what he has thrown down and strewn about,—in clearing 
up, in fact, the litter he has made, to compensate for the many 
questions which he properly and fairly raises, a solution or eluci- 
dation of which may often be properly and fairly required. 
Unfortunately the undoing, cleaning, and scraping process, 
to which the professor appears to delight in subjecting every- 
thing he deals with, does not usually include a restoration of 
things, when done with, to their proper place, neither does it 
usually leave sufficient positive results behind to make up for the 
turmoil and destruction which it more or less necessarily in- 
volves. Possibly, too, there may be cases in which the only 
damage suffered is suffered by the fingers of the invader himself. 
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Be that as it may, it is our firm conviction that the controver- 
sies thus excited will eventually result in a great strengthening 
of the proofs, and a great clearing of the explanations of many of 
the more important verities. These controversies will have their 
oscillations from time to time, and sometimes perhaps dangerous 
symptoms will shew themselves, and “ the faith of many will wax 
cold.” But let us ever remember that the threads that pull all 
the springs are in the hands of God, who will cause all things to 
work together for his own glory, and the real advantage of his 
church. Let us not live like men whose faces are turned back- 
wards, seeing only the good in the primitive times and the evil in 
our own, but let us by God’s help be up and doing our own ap- 
pointed work, whether that appointed work consist in pulling down 
orin building up. And let us feel and act upon a firm confidence 
in God’s overruling providence, and entertain a firm faith that, 
when a person is raised up, as Professor Jowett seems to be, for 
the purpose of pulling down many things that we have been 
taught to revere from our earliest days, other builders will also 
be raised up who will go over the same ground, and restore 
or rebuild in a better and more fitting manner the things that 
have been apparently injured by his “ remorseless criticism,” or 
equally remorseless scepticism. But happier and more blessed is 
he whose powers are granted him, and whose task is allotted 
him, ef¢ otxodouayy Kai ovK« eis Kabalpecw, for the purpose of 
building up, and not for that of pulling down. 
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Tue attention which a volume entitled Essays and Reviews, has 





« Essays and Reviews. The Second Edition. London: Parker. 1860. pp. 
443. 
The contents of this volume, with the names of the authors, are as follows :— 
The Education of the World. By Frederick Temple, D.D., Head Master of 
Rugby School, ete. 

Bunsen’s Biblical Researches. By Rowland Williams, D.D., Vice-Principal, 
and Professor of Hebrew, St. David’s College, Lampeter, etc. 

On the Study of the Evidences of Christianity. By the late Baden Powell, 
M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 

Séances Historiques de Geneve. The National Church. By Henry Bristow 
Wilson, B.D., Vicar of Great Staughton, Hunts. 

On the Mosaic Cosmogony. By C. A. Goodwin, M.A. 

P Tendencies of English Thought in England, 1688—1750. By Mark Pattison, 
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On the Pn eam of Scripture. By Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
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excited in Great Britain and America,—everywhere indeed 
where English literature is appreciated, is a remarkable pheno. 
menon of our times, and there are some indications of their pro. 
ducing effects far beyond what the writers could have anticipated, 
This excitement in the public mind is not to be accounted for by 
any novelty in the theories propounded by the writers of the 
volume, nor by any extraordinary ability in stating their views. 
It arises principally from the fact that the authors of the Essays 
and Reviews are, most of them, men holding positions of influence 
and authority in the Church of England, and from the generally 
recognized discrepancy between those positions and their teach- 
ing. It arises also, and in a great degree, from the eagerness 
with which the doctrines of the work are seized hold of and used 
by every heterodox and infidel school of thought to be found 
among us. We shall examine some of the propositions of this 
volume, without pretending to exhaust the subject, or to supply 
a complete refutation. To some points not now examined we 
may return at a future period. 

Dr. Temple, in his “ Essay on the Education of the World,” 
begins by the assumption that, whatever fixity there may be in 
the material world, in the world of spirits there must be con- 
tinual progress. ‘ Each moment of time, as it passes, is taken 
up in the shape of permanent results into the time that follows, 
and only perishes by being converted into something more sub- 
stantial than itself.’ And in accordance with this assumption, 
he professes to trace an analogy between the successive stages of 
the world’s development, and those in the education of the 
individual mind. His account of the latter, as far at least as it 
relates to those who have every educational advantage, is really 
unexceptionable. There are three stages in such an education :—’ 
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“Tn childhood we are subject to positive rules which we cannot under- 
stand, but are bound implicitly to obey. In youth we are subject to the 
influence of example, and soon break loose from all rules, unless illustrated 
and enforced by the higher teaching which example imparts. In manhood 
we are comparatively free from external restraints, and if we learn, must 
be our own instructors. First come rules, then examples, then principles. 
. . » + It is impossible to explain the reasons of all the commands you give 
to a child, and you do not endeavour to do so. . . Every detail of manners 
and of conduct the careful mother teaches her child, and requires implicit 
obedience. Mingled together in her teaching are commands of the most 
trivial character and commands of the greatest importance . . . . Mean- 
while to the child obedience is the highest duty, affection the highest 
stimulus, the mother’s word the highest sanction. .... . 

“As the child grows older the education changes its character, not 
so much in regard to the sanction of its precepts as in regard to their 
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tenor. More stress is laid upon matters of real duty, less upon matters 
of mere manner....... Moreover, while much stress is laid upon his 
deeds, little is laid upon his opinions; he is rightly supposed not to have 
any, and will not be allowed to plead them as a reason for disobedience. 

“ After a time, however, the intellect begins to assert a right to enter 
into all questions of duty, and the intellect accordingly is cultivated. The 
reason is appealed to in all questions of conduct. .... . Thus the con- 
science is reached through the understanding.” 


But, Dr. Temple argues, this development of the individual 
character would be impossible but for the influence of society, 
without which a man would not be human; and “if in this case 
the whole is prior to the parts, we may conclude that we are to 
look for that progress which is essential to a spiritual being sub- 
ject to the lapse of time, not only in the individual, but also 
quite as much in the race taken as a whole. We may expect to 
find in the history of man, each successive age incorporating into 
itself the substance of the preceding. This power, whereby the 
present ever gathers into itself the results of the past, transforms 
the human race into a colossal man whose life reaches from the 
creation to the day of judgment.” 


“The successive generations of men are days in this man’s life. The 
discoveries and inventions which characterize the different epochs of the 
world’s history, are his works. The creeds and doctrines, the opinions 
and principles of the successive ages, are his thoughts. The state of 
society at different times are his manners. He grows in knowledge, in 
self-control, in visible size, just as we do. And his education is in the 
same way and for the same reason precisely similar to our own.” 


And Dr. Temple thinks that, in accordance with this theory, 
human nature has attained a high degree of development. 
“The child of twelve now stands at a level where once stood the 
child of fourteen, where ages ago stood the full-grown man.” 

At first sight this analogy of the world’s development seems 
plausible as a theory; but even as a theory it will not bear 
examination, still less is it capable of being established by induc- 
tion of facts. On the ground in which reason and revelation are 
in harmony, according to which the Creator and Father of the 
Universe is the ever present ‘‘ manager of all his forces,” exerting 
a special influence in the universe of mind, it may well be re- 
garded as in the highest degree probable, and this is made certain 
by revelation, that the education of the world is in his hands; 
that the purpose of Divine Providence is to bring about a con- 
tinual progress in the spiritual condition of mankind. And this 
object is seen to be still more important and worthy of the uni- 
versal Father, when it is admitted, as it cannot be denied, that 
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human nature is diseased, and requires to be cured; and espe- 
cially in view of the entire prophecy of revelation and of the 
human heart, that man is destined to a higher state of being, 
which is to constitute the inheritance of the educated world, 
This, in fact, is the theory of revelation; and however imperfectly 
at present it may be realized in our observation, while on the 
whole the tendency of things appears that way, a theory so 
derived may be accepted with confidence. But this of Dr. 
Temple is destitute of the main element which that theory con- 
tains, and of that which he represents as so important in the 
education of the individual. There we have at the outset, and 
during a large part of the course of it, the prevalence of some 
superior power. The parent, according to Dr. Temple’s own 
theory, is to the child, and as long as he is under parental 
influence, in a high degree what the Father of our spirits is to the 
world. ‘The parent is already accomplished in those moral and 
intellectual conditions in which, and towards which the child is 
to be educated. The parent is to the child in a great degree in 
the place of God, and is regarded with absolute faith and love by 
the child, until he has attained the spiritual stature of the parent, 
and become fully conscious of his relationship to a still higher 
parentage. 

But in Dr. Temple’s education of the world, there is really 
nothing to correspond with this essential means of instruction. 
There is no mother to the infant world; there are no tutors and 
governors at all corresponding to those who have been qualified 
to carry on the individual education. We can find no reference 
in his essay to anything properly divine in the management 
of the world’s affairs. The whole history of human progress is, 
according to him, a spontaneous development, in the progress 
of which there is no trace of any other interference than the 
mutual action of the members of society on each other. He 


does indeed, for the purpose of his theory, refer to superior edu- . 


cational attainments, the record of which is found in the Bible; 
but these are no other than a local development of human 
genius, to be compared, and sometimes disadvantageously, with 
other developments presented in different localities. We must 
do Dr. Temple the justice of saying that his exclusion of every 
thing divine from the management of the world’s affairs is not 
so palpable as it is in most of the other Essays; but at the same 
time all his reasonings are independent of the conviction of a God 
in the world, and of the prevalence of any influence superior to 
the human. His illustrations, however, of the different stages of 
the world’s progress are chiefly derived from Biblical sources; and 
if Dr. Temple had given a faithful account of the educational 
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means of the Hebrews, and had not confounded these with the 
tendencies of the people in a corrupt part of their history, there 
might have been some important truth in his representation. As 
the author of the Hulsean Essay for 1850 has said :-— 


“Tt is fully in accordance with the spirit of revelation to regard the 
Israelites at the time of the Exode as in a state of religious and political 
infancy. ‘When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and from Egypt I 
called him my son. I taught Ephraim also to go, taking them by the 
arms; but they knew not that I was healing them; and I drew them 
with cords of a man and with the bands of love’ (Hosea xi. 1, 4). Now 
the course of Divine instruction was exactly in accordance with this idea : 
the great principle which was instilled into them from their first deliver- 
ance, and which was the doctrine of all the wonders which were wrought 
in their sight, was that of implicit obedience to the divine will and absolute 
confidence in him both for the present and the future. They were to feel 
themselves as it were in his arms who had baptized them into Moses, i. e., 
into the covenant of which he was the minister. Now under these cir- 
cumstances important reasons may be perceived why a degree of reserve 
should have been at first maintained in the subjects of their spiritual 
instruction. Their minds were not prepared for everything which was in 
store for them, as is found in the case of children, because it is impossible 
for them at present to form any but erroneous notions respecting them... . 
Their first lesson was that of being made, so to speak, personally ac- 
quainted with a personal God. He was ever present with them, manifest- 
ing himself to them in the only way in which, as far as we know, God can 
(externally) hold communion with man in our present state.”’ 


The following, however, is Dr. Temple’s account of this 


_ teaching :— 


“This system (the Mosaic) is a mixture of moral and positive com- 
mands: the latter precise and particular, ruling the customs, the festivals, 
the worship, the daily food, the dress, the very touch; the former large, 
clear, simple, peremptory. There is very little directly spiritual. No 
freedom of conduct or opinion is allowed. The difference between dif- 
ferent precepts is not forgotten; nor is all natural judgment in morals 
excluded. But the reason for all the minute commands is never given. 
Why they might eat the sheep and not the pig they are not told. The 
commands are not confined to general principles, but run into such 
details as to forbid tattooing or disfiguring the person, to command the 
wearing of a blue fringe, and the like. That such commands should be 
sanctioned by divine authority is utterly irreconcilable with our present feel- 


‘ ings. But in the Mosaic system the same peremptory legislation deals 


with all these matters, whether important or trivial. The fact is, however 
trivial they might be in relation to the authority which they invoked, 
they were not trivial in relation to the people who were to be governed 
and taught.” 


How far this is a fair representation of the Mosaic system, 
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we leave any of our readers to judge who have thought it worth 
while to be tolerably acquainted with it. It appears, according 
to Dr. Temple, that the system was all but abrogated by the 
prophets. The captivity taught them lessons respecting the 
unity of God which they had never learnt before; and, though 
in some respects the people had apparently retrograded in the 
time of our Lord, yet the author can speak in the following 
terms about the real advance in their education. 


‘It is nevertheless clear that even the Pharisaic teaching contained 
elements of a more spiritual religion than the original Mosaic system. 
Thus, for instance, the importance attached by the Pharisees to prayer is 
not to be found in the law. The worship under the law consisted almost 
entirely of sacrifices. With the sacrifices we may presume that prayer 
was always offered, but it was not positively commanded ; and as a regu- 
lar and necessary part of worship, it first appears in the later books of the 


Old Testament, and is never even there so earnestly insisted upon as after- 
wards by the Pharisees.” 


Now, not to mention that there never was a religion in which 
prayer was not an essential element, and that it never was 
absent when sacrifices were offered; do we not find it in every 
part of the Old Testament? The Patriarchs, Moses, and all 
who represented the religion of their time, exhibit prayer in its 
most earnest forms, as being in fact the only mode of their 
communion with God. The characteristic of the true God was 
declared in the words, “O Thou that hearest prayer ;” whereas 
the Pharisees are denounced by our Lord for their hypocrisy, 
which was especially manifested in their prayers; all we know 
of which is that “for a pretence they make long prayers,” and 
become thereby exposed to greater condemnation. “ Like cun- 
ning priests and Jesuits (says Stiudlin) they played with forms 
and phrases, they seized a place in the hearts and consciences of 
men, corrupted them even by means of pious instruction 
and became rulers of an earthly kingdom of darkness.” 


Such was the training of the Hebrews. But says Dr. 
Temple :— 


‘Other nations meanwhile had a training parallel to and contempora- 
neous with theirs. The natural religions, shadows projected by the spi- 
ritual light within shining on the dark problems without, were all in 
reality systems of law, given also by God, though not given by revelation, 
but by the working of nature, and consequently so distorted and adulte- 
rated, that in lapse of time the divine element in them had almost 
perished. The poetical gods of Greece, the legendary gods of Rome, the 
animal worship of Egypt, all accompanied by systems of law and civil 
government springing from the same sources as themselves, namely, the 
character and temper of the several nations, were the means of educating 
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these to similar circumstances in the economy of Providence to that for 
which the Hebrews were destined.” 


This is the verdict of subjective philosophy rather than of 
history. The latter would lead, rather, to the statement of the 
opposite ; but the religion of the old world had been both the 
symptom and the source of moral corruption, and had prepared 
men for the reception of the Gospel chiefly by having reduced 
them to absolute moral helplessness. 


“Two very opposite views,” says Mr. Mansel, “ may be taken of the 
false religions of antiquity. The Scriptures invariably speak of them as 
corruptions of man’s natural reason, and abominations in the sight of God. 
Some modern writers delight to represent them as instruments of God’s 
providence, and steps im the education of mankind. This view naturally 
belongs to that pantheistic philosophy which recognizes no Deity beyond 
the actual constitution of the world, which acknowledges all that exists 
as equally divine, or, which is the same thing, equally godless ; but it is 
irreconcilable with the belief in a personal God, and in a distinction 
between the good which he approves and the evil which he condemns. . . . 
We must, indeed, believe that in the darkest ages of idolatry, ‘God left 
not himself without witness :’ we must believe that the false religions of 
the world, like its other evils, are overruled by God to the purposes of his 
good providence. But this does not make them the less evils and abomi- 
nations in the sight of God.” 


The second stage of the world’s education corresponds with 
that in which the youth is mainly influenced by example; and 
this, according to Dr. Temple, is the only thing presented in the 
Christian revelation. The New Testament is chiefly occupied 
by two lives; those of Christ and of the early church. “ Christ 
himself was the example of all examples,” but he was nothing 
more; and he was only that to the people of the age in which 
he lived. ‘“ Had his revelation been delayed till now, assuredly 
it would have been hard for us to recognize his divinity, for the 
faculty of faith has turned inwards, and we cannot now accept 
any outward manifestations of the truth of God.” 


“But the whole period from the closing of the Old Testament to the 
close of the New was the period of the world’s youth—the age of exam- 
ples; and our Lord’s presence was not the only influence of that kind 
which has acted upon the human race. Three companions were appointed 
by providence to give their society to this creature whom God was educat- 
ing; Greece, Rome, and the early Church. To these three mankind has 
ever since looked back, and will ever hereafter look back with the same 
affection, the same lingering regret with which age looks back to 
early manhood.” 


Now it may be allowed that the literature of Greece and 


Rome has had considerable influence in the intellectual educa- 
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tion of a portion of the human race; and the institutions of the 
latter have been embodied in our own. But surely neither of 
these is to be regarded as of the nature of example. The 
Roman jurists adopted or adapted the best of the legislative 
doctrines of the Greeks, and the Emperor Justinian did the 
same with regard to the ancient Roman law; at a time, however, 
when the principles of Christianity, as these were written down, 
had a large share in determining the character of his institutes. 
But what we admire or what we adopt from either source is surely 
more of the nature of law than of example; we do not enquire 
how the Greeks and Romans in any particular period of their 
history exemplified the principles, either moral or political, which 
a few wise men among them became cognizant of, but merely what 
they have written down for our learning ; their example, exactly at 
those times when the apostles of heathenism preached, was the 
worst possible. And even with regard to the early Church, 
though the effect of Christian teaching was so great as to be 
called “a power of God unto salvation,” yet the example of the 
early Church was vastly below the divine ideal which was ex- 
hibited in the teaching of Christ and his apostles, which ideal is 
that to which true Christians of all ages have looked as the 
guide of their conduct, which is equally exhibited to us, and to 
which, probably, a nearer approach has been made in later times 
than when the Church was imperfectly weaned from heathenism. 

But the period is now come, according to Dr. Temple, when 
neither law nor example are required. The principles and pre- 
cepts which were brought to bear in the childhood and youth of 
the world, and the manner in which former ages exemplified 
them, are no guide to us on their own account. “The Church 
in its fullest sense is left to work out by her natural faculties 
the principles of her own action.” ‘ We are now men, governed 
by principles, if governed at all, and cannot rely upon the 
impulses of youth or the discipline of childhood.” It appears, 
in fact, that the world has arrived at such a state of intellectual 
and moral advancement, that every man is qualified to be “a law 
unto himself.” He is obedient, not to external rules, “‘ but to 
the rules of his own mind; “a law which is not imposed on us 
by another power, but by our own enlightened will.’(?) There 
is no reference here, or in any part of this essay, to any kind of 
communication from a higher intelligence or a higher will than 
that of each individual man. The 6éAnya tod Ocod 1d ayabov 
Kal evdpertov Kai Tédevov, as that which commands obedience 
while it fully approves itself to right reason, has no place what- 
ever in Dr. Temple’s theory. Whatever assumes to come with 
such authority may, for its own sake, be more worthy of atten- 
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tion than the maxims and practices of heathenism, but it is 
equally of human origin and equally amenable to human criti- 
cism. All the conventions of the Christian world which have 
been based on the assumption of this faith in God, are the crude 
conclusions of its non-age, and may be dealt with according to 
the arbitriment of each man’s enlightened will. 

Now we may imagine, and even hope that the time may come, 
when, at least, the Christian world shall have so acquired and 
made its own the will of God, as that that “ perfect will” shall 
be the spontaneous utterance of every human heart ; when “men 
shall not need to say to each other, Know ye the Lord, for all 
shall know him.” Such a state of things is spoken of as the 
object of the divine bestowments to the Church, which were 
given “ for the building up of the body of Christ till we all arrive 
at the oneness of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a full-grown man; unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ.” But that the present age has any of the 
characteristics of having “ obtained or being already full-grown,” 
is a mere idle assumption on the part of a few dreamy theorists. 
The grounds on which they arrogate to themselves to represent the 
maturity of human nature are exactly those which infer the con- 
trary. In the Apostle’s judgment they would be described not as 
rédevot, but as vymiot, Krvdwrifopevor Kal Tepipepopevor travTl 
avéuw THs SidacKxadias. It is a fond assumption, contradicted 
by the strongest testimony of history, that every age of the 
world has exhibited progress in spiritual enlightenment. There 
have been periods of spiritual and moral declension; and these 
have coincided with tendencies like those which these men are 
glorying in; tendencies to neglect the eternal truths of revelation, 
and to indulge in loose, unprincipled speculation. As far as the 
authors of these essays are concerned, at least in this joint pro- 
duction, they have established no claim to be leaders of the pub- 
lic mind. There is no evidence of solid learning on the subjects 
of history or of Biblical science; there is no positive philosophy 
which is worthy of that name; there is no earnestness and serious- 
ness in their way of talking. Their chief characteristic is a reck- 
less audacity in advancing things which have often been advanced 
before by inferior minds; and our hope and belief is that the 
disturbance which they are attempting to create will ere long 
subside as similar disturbances have done before. 

The contribution of Dr. Rowland Williams to this volume 
consists of a very laudatory estimate of those works of the late 
Baron Bunsen, in which he has gone to the greatest extreme of 
singularity. This eminent personage has recently passed away. 
It is seldom that a foreigner has acquired so large an amount of 
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esteem in this country as the functionary so long known as the 
Chevalier Bunsen. We believe that he was a greater general 
favourite here than he was in his own country. Many who were 
far indeed from harbouring his sentiments on religious subjects, 
admired him as a scholar and loved him as a man. But of these 
there were not a few, considering his critical eccentricities, 


“Who laughed that such a man should be, 
Or grieved that Atticus was he.” 


On Biblical and historical subjects, to which he devoted a large 
share of his great industry, his despotism as a critic was abso- 
lute and quite unparalleled. His delight was in the paradoxi- 
cal, and he appears to have entertained a real antipathy to 
all conventional modes of thinking. History appears to have 
existed, writers, sacred and profane, to have put forth the fruits 
of their genius, merely to furnish materials for a kind of phantas- 
magoria for the amusement of Baron Bunsen. That he had 
a kind of faith in divine verities, and that this influenced his life 
is more than probable. We believe it is no uncommon a thing 
among his countrymen, even when their speculations go the 
length of theoretically destroying all the foundations of religion, 
for the heart to accept what the theory ignores. And, though 
among the mass of their countrymen these speculations have 
been most disastrous in their influence, it does not appear to be 
supposed among the theorists themselves that their speculations 
are things to be believed; that there is any objective truth 
in them when there is none in nature. And thus the idea of any 
one of these independent thinkers pinning his faith upon another 
would appear ridiculous. This habit of mind has not as yet 
established itself in our own country. We cannot trust our im- 
portant interests, whether material or spiritual, to anything 
which does not appear logically trustworthy and real. And hence 
when the English mind adopts a theory, that theory becomes 
a creed, though it may be only a belief in nullifidianism. To this 
kind of faith our learned countryman, Dr. Williams, has become 
a zealous convert; so zealous that he demands, in company with 
the other essayists, that our ecclesiastical constitution should be 
required by the nationality to give way for its admission; and 
this essay of his devotes itself to the exaltation of the apostle of 
that faith. Of him he speaks with far greater reverence than he is 
willing to bestow on any who have borne that name in the Church. 
To the latter he is inclined to ascribe a great many blunders, and 
his theory respecting them implies something worse than this; 
but all which Baron Bunsen has said, however wild it may appear 
to others, is gospel to the Doctor, and he is so inspired by 
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the theme, that he concludes by singing to his praise and glory 
a psalm of his own composing. The writings of Bunsen are 
before the public, and have been noticed as they came out 
in this Journal; it is no part of our present task to criticise them, 
and therefore we must be excused from entering into a detail of 
his opinions, or of those which Dr. Williams has here particu- 
larized. As a single specimen of both we may take the Baron’s 
dicta by which he astonished his own countrymen on the subject 
of some of the most important writings of the Old Testament. 
In the uncertainty, real or alleged, as to the authorship of the 
Book of Psalms, of that of Job, of Jeremiah, of Isaiah, it has 
pleased Dr. Bunsen to give the credit of a large portion of them 
to a friend of his called Baruch. The whole of Jeremiah, and of 
the Book of Job, the better half of Isaiah, and very many of the 
Psalms, were written by one who had not had the credit of 
writing anything at all until patronized by Bunsen. All this 
our Doctor either steadfastly believes, or thinks very feasible. 
He says :— 


“ Whether the great prophet, whose triumphant thanksgiving on the 
return from Babylon forms the later chapters of our Isaiah, is to remain 
without a name, or whether Baron Bunsen has succeeded in identifying 
him with Baruch, the disciple scribe, and perhaps biographer or editor of 
Jeremiah, is a question of probability. Most readers of the argument for 
the identity will feel inclined to assent, but a doubt may occur whether 
many an unnamed disciple of the prophetic school may not have burnt 
with kindred zeal, and used diction not peculiar to any one; while such a 
doubt may be strengthened by the confidence with which our critic ascribes 
a recasting of Job, and parts of other books to the same favourite Baruch. 
Yet, if kept within the region of critical conjecture, his reasons are some- 
thing more than ingenious. It may weigh with some Anglicans that 
a letter ascribed to St. Athanasius mentions Baruch among the canonical 
prophets.” 


We are obliged to say that there is nothing in this essay to 
raise our estimate of the author’s mental calibre, his credit for 
which must be somewhat damaged by the following piece of 
absurdity, the psalm to which we referred :— 


** Bunsen, with voice like sound of trumpet born, 
Conscious of strength and confidently bold, 
Well feign the sons of Loyola the scorn 
Which from thy books would scare their startled fold— 
To thee our Earth disclosed her purple morn, 
And Time his long-lost centuries unrolled ; 
Far realms unveiled the mystery of their Tongue, 
Thou all their garlands on the Cross hast hung. 
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My lips but ill could frame thy Lutheran speech, 
Nor suits thy Teuton vaunt our British pride— 

But ah! not dead my soul to giant reach 
That envious Eld’s vast interval defied ; 

And when those fables strange our hirelings teach 
I saw by genuine learning cast aside 

Even like Linnzeus kneeling on the sod, 

For faith from falsehood severed thank I Gop.” 


Professor Baden Powell, the author of the third Essay, has, 
with Bunsen, been called away. We have in these remarks nothing 
to say about the personality either of the dead or of the living, 
and in criticising their productions, as things bestowed or inflicted 
on the public for good or for evil, we are not speaking de mortuis 
any more than we are called upon to regard living susceptibilities, 
We were aware that the late Savilian Professor of Geometry had 
stated views on religious subjects strongly sceptical, but not that 
he had gone to the extreme of unbelief which is displayed in 
this his last production. We cannot help thinking that the 
result of the publication of all these Essays, and especially of this 
of Baden Powell, may be the opposite of what their authors in- 
tended. The less of truth a system of falsehood carries with it, 
the less such a system is tinged with the hue of what is good and 
beautiful, the less dangerous it becomes, and the more it is likely 
to arouse reaction in the minds of those who may have been 
influenced by the prestige of vaunted theories. The object 
of this essay on the Evidences of Christianity is to shew that 
there are no external evidences whatever of religious truth, and 
to decry the study of them. But when we come to see what his 
assumptions are respecting the Divine Nature itself, and find that 
all his arguments, such as they are, rest ultimately on these 
assumptions, we feel that in dealing with him, the matter of the 
evidences of Christianity is a logical impertinence; as much so as it 
would be to reason with a man on the subject of geometric 
demonstrations who denied the axioms of geometry. 

The foundation on which the true religion has always been 
felt to rest, is the conviction which our consciousness suggests 
and our observation establishes of the existence of a Supreme 
Being, whose attributes bear some analogy to those of our own 
spirit, and who, according to this analogy, is a Personal God. The 
whole system of nature, as far as it is understood, is found 
to accord with this assumption, and with the belief that it is the 
work of his hands, and is under his supreme control. It is also 
assumed in every system of theism that the Author of the uni- 
verse has especially consulted for the well-being of man; for his 
well-being not only during the short period of his earthly 
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discipline, but in that continued existence which is confidently 
foretold by our own consciousness. And in every system of reli- 
gion it has been assumed more or less distinctly that the Personal 
Supreme and his personal dependents hold communion with each 
other in a way answering to that in which human persons do. 
“The irresistibleZimpulse to prayer, which bids us pour out our 
sorrows and make our wants known to One who hears and will 
answer us ;—that indefinable yet inextinguishable consciousness 
of a direct intercourse and communion of man with God, of 
God’s influence upon man, yea, and (with reverence be it 
spoken) of man’s influence upon God; these are facts of expe- 
rience, to the full as real and as certain as the laws of planetary 
motions and chemical affinities,—facts which philosophy is bound 
to take into account, or to stand convicted as shallow and one- 
sided; facts which can deceive us only if our whole consciousness 
is a liar, and the whole boasted voice of reason itself is but 
an echo of the universal lie.’—(Mansel, p. 191). 

Such are the assumptions of natural religion, which all 
writers who have entered into the discussion of revealed religion 
and its evidences have taken for granted, or supposed to have 
been already established by argument. But what are the 
assumptions of Mr. Baden Powell? They amount to a denial of 
all those convictions of the human consciousness on which 
natural religion is founded, and to a credulity in theory which 
is all but unique among physiologists. He charges with scepti- 
cism those physiologists 


* Who have joined in rejecting the development theories of Lamarck 
and the Vestiges; and while they have strenuously maintained succes- 
sive creations, have denied and denounced the asserted production of 
organic life by Messrs. Cross and Weeks, and stoutly maintained the 
impossibility of spontaneous generation on the alleged ground of contra- 
diction to experience.” 


This it appears is unphilosophical, for he goes on to say :— 


“ Vet it is now acknowledged, under the high sanction of the name of 
Owen, that ‘creation’ is only another name for our ignorance of the mode 
of production ; and it has been the unanswered and unanswerable argu- 
ment of another reasoner that new species must have originated either out 
of their inorganic elements, or out of previously organized forms; either 
development or spontaneous generation must be true: while a work has 
now appeared by a naturalist of the most acknowledged authority,—Mr. 
Darwin’s masterly volume on the origin of species by the law of ‘ natural 
selection,’ —which now substantiates on undeniable grounds the very prin- 
ciple so long denoynced by the first naturalists,—the origination of new 
species by natural causes; a work which must soon bring about an entire 
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revolution of opinion in favour of the grand principle of the self-evolving 
powers of nature.” 


And thus Professor Powell has accepted a faith, for it is 
nothing more, which goes the length of excluding the idea of 
Divine interference at any time, or in any way as the originator 
or manager of the universe and its laws. To speak about crea- 
tion, it appears, is to speak in ignorance ; and the ignorance of 
supposing creative power, as distinguished from the ordinary 
operations of nature, is equally great, whether imagined to occur 
in the more recent series of events, or in any period within the 
limits of time. Even if we extend those limits beyond all the 
bounds of human conception, the difficulty, the ignorance, lies 
in conceiving God as acting at all. “The creation of the world 
at any period of time; the establishment at any moment, of 
immutable laws for the future government of that world; this is 
the real mystery which reason has to fathom.” 

But this hypothesis excludes from its notion of the universe 
all consideration of mind. “ But what right has this so-called 
philosophy to build a theory of the universe on material princi- 
ples alone, and to neglect what experience daily and hourly forces 
upon our notice—the perpetual interchange of the relations of 
matter and mind? In passing from the material to the moral 
world, we pass at once from the phenomenal to the real ; from 
the successive to the continuous; from the many to the one; 
from an endless chain of mutual dependence to an originating 
and self-determining source of power” (Mansel). A thousand 
millions of human wills, each originating mechanical and 
other disturbances of the course of nature, are in constant 
operation, yet this merely mechanical theory excludes all consi- 
deration of a mind by which these disturbances are controlled ! 
There ought surely to be the strongest evidence of some kind 
or other for this monstrous conclusion. But what does that 
evidence amount to as stated by our author? The speculations 
of Lamarck, an assertion, isolated, we believe, from his general 
sentiments, of Professor Owen; the absolutely unsustained 
and self-contradictory scheme of Mr. Darwin. But these 
theories have been declared, almost unanimously, by physical 
theorists themselves, to throw no light upon the matter, and to 
be absolutely without support on the principles of inductive 
science. Not one single fact has ever been observed, which gives 
the least countenance to the idea of spontaneous production, or 
of the origination of new species by natural causes, mere /erms 
invented to get rid of the idea of creation! Indeed, the modern 
authorities on which Mr. Powell so helplessly pins his faith, 
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have become as disloyal to every rule of English philosophy 
as they are to the formularies of religious truth. If it has been 
urged by reasoners like Butler, that our acquaintance with the 
system of nature is far too limited to warrant an universal 
theory: “The natural world being so incomprehensible, that a 
man must really in the literal sense know nothing at all, who is 
not sensible of his ignorance in it ;” we are told by our author 
that 


“One of the first inductive philosophers of the age, Professor 
Faraday, has incurred the unlimited displeasure of these profound intel- 
lectualists, because he has urged, that the mere contracted experience of 
the senses is liable to deception, and that we ought to be guided in our 
conclusions, and in fact, can only correct the errors of our senses, by a 
careful recurrence to the consideration of natural laws and extended 
analogies.” 


But what do physical philosophers mean by natural laws? 
They can mean nothing more than principles derived from gene- 
ralizing on natural phenomena, and sound philosophy has 
always held that principles thus derived are worth anything, 
only as they exhibit the results of observation ; all which goes 
beyond this is mere guess work, and however great a man may 
have become by reason of the accuracy of his observations, and 
his sagacity in perceiving the relations among observed pheno- 
mena, a greatness to which Professor Faraday may lay claim, 
he shews his weakness and forfeits his authority when he pre- 
sumes to guess into the region beyond observed reality, while 
those who implicitly trust him in this latter region, shew the 
weakness of their own judgment in not being able to distinguish 
between things which essentially differ. 

Such is the faith of Baden Powell as professed in this Essay ; 
and the “reason of the faith that is in him,” is simply an 
implicit confidence in the assertions of men who cannot be 
witnesses on these points, and are not received as such in the 
courts of philosophy. The argument of Professor Powell thus 
derived, is directed as much against the evidences of natural 
religion as it is against the evidences of Christianity. It is, that 
a supernatural interference of the Divine power with the course 
of nature at any time is impossible, because the machinery of 
nature is so constituted, as that it cannot admit of such inter- 
ference. But, further; this machinery is of a kind which does 
not allow the supposition of anything but physical causes, acting 
in it during all the infinite ages of its past existence. So that to 
talk of “rising through nature to nature’s God,” is to talk 
without meaning. The delight with which former philosophers, 
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profound in their day, have traced the evidence of beneficent 
design, becoming more and more striking and effective, as the 
investigation becomes more perfect; the clearness with which 
they perceived in external nature the hand-writing of a wise 
and benevolent mind, was all a mistake! No such mind, as far 
as true philosophy can trace, has ever, from first to last, been 
concerned with the mechanical automaton, which is now found 
to be entirely and solely a series of physical sequences! With 
one who argues from a position like this, what can there be in 
common to those who are studying the evidences of Chris- 
tianity? But relying on this faith of the impossibility of any 
Divine interference with the sequences of nature, Professor 
Powell has consistently contented himself with allegations 
against the evidences of a character, which, apart from his name, 
would be regarded as absolutely flimsy ; while he has not thought 
it worth his while to shew, as far as this Essay is concerned, a 
tolerable acquaintance with the solid answers which every one 
of his allegations has received. We cannot think that this 
Essay will, in any point of view, be regarded by the friends of 
the late professor, as redounding to his credit ; the subject of it 
is one which he has not studied. There are no marks in it of 
intellectual power, and if there are any of those friends to whom 
the truths and hopes of Christianity are dear, they will mourn 
that his last utterences should have been expended in the attempt 
to shew that those truths are baseless, and all those hopes are 
vain. 

Mr. Wilson, the author of the “ Essay on the National 
Church,” had already, inhis Bampton Lecture of 1851, given 
expression to sentiments on the subject of Christianity consi- 
derably at variance with those which are held by the Church of 
which he is a minister, and in this Essay, he has still more 
unequivocably declared his unbelief. His argument has the 
same tendency with that of Dr. Temple; viz., that the time is 
now come when human nature is qualified to rely absolutely on 
its own judgmeut in matters of religion, and to reject all 
authority, whether human, or what has been alleged to be 
divine, in the matter and form of Christianity. But Mr. 
Wilson’s object is to shew, that not only has the congregation 
of our national Church already deserted the old foundations of 
the Christian faith, and declared itself free of such authority, 
but that the Church itself, as that term is applied to the body 
of ministerial Churchmen, is virtually free to promulgate the 
popular modes of thinking; or if this is doubtful, that the 
nationality should declare that it should be so. 

He takes his departure from a reference to a discussion which 
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has lately been going on at Geneva, whether the true basis of 
the Christian Church is that of individualism or of multitudinism; 
i.e., whether the members of it are supposed to be believers, or 
whether it includes in its definition all who constitute the 
nationality to which that Church belongs. M. Bungener, one of 
the disputants, maintains that the theory of the Geneva Church 
is that of multitudinism ; and reckons that that Church owes to 
this principle much of the renown he claims for it. Mr. Wilson, 
in referring to the history of that Church, remarks :— 


“Very different are the recollections which are awakened by the past 
history of such a Church as ours. Its roots are found to penetrate deep 
into the history of the most freely and fully developed nationality in the 


' world, and its firm hold upon the past is one of its best auguries for the 


future. It has lived through Saxon rudeness, Norman rapine, baronial 
oppression, and bloodshed; it has survived the tyranny of Tudors, 
recovered from fanatical assaults, escaped the treachery of Stuarts; has 
not perished under coldness, nor been stifled with patronage, nor sunk 
utterly in a dull age, nor been entirely depraved in a corrupt one; neither 
as a spiritual society nor as a national institution, need there be any fear 
that the Church of this country, which has passed through so many 
ordeals, shall succumb, because we may be on the verge of some political 
and ecclesiastical changes.” 


Mr. Wilson might have connected with the facts which he 
here states, the other important fact by which the Anglican 
Church has been distinguished, viz.: that in all parts of its 
history, a greater degree of scriptural light has shone in it, and 
that since the Reformation it has been incomparably more 
conservative of scriptural and Catholic truth than any other 
national communion whatever. This, however, is so far from 
being to him a source of hope for the future, that it constitutes 
at this time the main source of danger, and the object of this 
Essay is to shew that what he reckons to be the Church, viz., 
the nationality, has outgrown the use, and determined to cast 
off the Christianity of our forefathers. 


“Tf,” says he, “anxieties respecting the future of Christianity and the 
office of the Christian Church in time to come were confined to a few 
students or speculative philosophers, they might be put aside as mere 
theoretical questions; if rude criticisms on the Scriptures were the 
only assaults to which the letter of the Bible was exposed, it might be 
thought that further instruction might impart a more reverential and 
submissive spirit ; if lay people only entertained objections to established 
formalities in some of their parts, a self-satisfied sacerdotalism, confident 
in a supernaturally transmitted illumination, might succeed in keeping 
peace within the walls of emptied churches. It may not be very easy, 
by a statistical proof to convince those whose preconceptions indispose 
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them to admit it, of the fact of a very wide-spread alienation, both of 
educated and uneducated persons, from the Christianity which is ordina- 
rily presented in our churches and chapels. Whether it be by reason of 
their moral sense which is shocked by what they hear there, the ordi- 
nances of public worship and religious instruction provided for the people 
of England are not used by them to the extent we should expect, if they 
valued them highly, or if they were really adapted to the wants of their 
nature as it is.” 


Mr. Wilson has no idea that this alleged alienation has at 
all arisen from any foreign influence. “ Itmay be, on the other 
hand, that on these subjects we shall, in England, be much 
indebted, for some time to come, to the patience of German 
investigations.” But 


“ This is rather owing to a spontaneous recoil on the part of large 
numbers of the more acute of our population, from some of the doctrines 
which are to be heard at church and chapel, to a distrust of the old argu- 
ments for, or proofs of, a miraculous revelation, or to a misgiving as to 
the authority of the scriptures.” 


We have only to say, in passing, that though the attendance 
on the means of grace is by no means such as those who love 
the gospel and the souls of men would desire; the amount and 
the proportion of interest displayed in the services of religion at 
present, is vastly greater in our own country than in any other, 
and than in any other part of our history; and, moreover, that 
it is exactly in proportion as the doctrines of our Church are 
faithfully, intelligently, and earnestly propounded and developed, 
that our churches are frequented by attentive hearers, while 
the sort of speculation which Mr. Wilson recommends, without 
any savour of Biblical Christianity, is that which invariably 
empties the Church and drives the people elsewhere. 

But what are the tendencies of modern thought which have 
produced this alleged general alienation from Christian teach- 
ing? They are such as the scepticism suggested by geology ; as 
though, supposing all the assumptions of the extreme speculators 
in that science were established on logical grounds, which is far 
enough from being the case, they could invalidate the religion of 
the New Testament! But “the want of universality in revelation, 
and the supposed deficiency in the proof of it,” the considera- 
tion of which objection occupies one of the most important and 
conclusive of Bishop Butler’s chapters, is a “ difficulty which, 
though not new in itself, is new as to the great increase in the 
number of those who feel it, and in the practical urgency for 
discovering an answer, solution, or neutralization of it, if we 
would set many unquiet souls at rest.” In what way then 
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would this Christian minister attempt to set these uneasy 
minds at rest? Not by shewing that this is not an objection to 
Christianity as such, but to the idea of any Divine interference 
with the affairs of men. None of the benefits, however derived, 
possessed by portions of the human race are possessed by all ; 
and the only way of accounting for this, is to assume that all 
such benefits are self-derived on the part of those who enjoy 
them, and are not to be referred to a power who cannot, even 
in appearance, be supposed to be partial in his bestowments ! 
This is, in fact, Mr. Wilson’s solution,—Christianity is not a 
Divine bestowment. It was not intended and is not adapted for 
all. It is no more to be traced to a Divine source, than any 
other forms of religion which different races and ages of men 
have invented for themselves. ‘“ Buddhism,” though, “ it would 
not be very tasteful” to say so, was “the Gospel of India 
preached to it five or six centuries before the gospel of Jesus 
was proclaimed in the nearer East!” Accordingly, Mr. Wilson’s 
definition of a Church equally applies to all nationalities to 
which a particular system of belief on moral subjects has been 
common. He charges some of the clergy with committing a 
“wrong,” “ who consider the Church of Christ to be founded as 
a society on the possession of an abstractedly true and superna- 
turally communicated speculation concerning God, rather than 
upon the manifestation ofa divine lifein man.” This divine life in 
man, it appears, is independent for its origin and maintenance 
on anything divinely imparted; it is merely a human instinct, 
which has manifested itself differently in different times and 
places, but is everywhere equally entitled to be called divine; 
and, by reason of the common possession of it in some form or 
other, any people are as much entitled to be recognized as a 
Church, as is “the Church of the living God.” “ The Church 
and State,” he says, of the heathens of classical antiquity, ‘‘ were 
mutually bound together by the penetrating of the whole public 
and domestic life of the nation with a religious sentiment.” 
“Tf a nation is really worthy of the name, conscious of its own 
corporate life, it will develope itself on one side into a Church, 
wherein its citizens may grow up and be perfected in their 
spiritual nature.’ Mr. Wilson does not tell us what it is that 
renders a nation “‘ worthy of the name,” or what are the modes 
of thinking by which it will develope itself into a Church. The 
communities in the far East who have reformed the corrupted 
doctrine of the Vedas into the “gospel of Buddhism,” are to 
be distinguished by no principle which Mr. Wilson has indi- 
cated, from our own nationality, and from that Church which is 
“a congregation of faithful men, in the which the word of God is 
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preached, etc.”” He assumes, in fact, that the Church of this 
country, being according to his definition of it the nationality, 
is largely affected with notions on the subject of religion, which 
are essentially infidel, or epicurean, or pantheistic, and he does 
not conceal, in the midst of a studied ambiguity, his own ten- 
dency not only to tolerate, but to sympathize in the want of 
all conviction as to the most elementary truths even of theism, 
The Church of England, according to his definition of multitu. 
dinism, has for its doctrine the multitudinous modes of thinking, 
which may happen to exist for the time being in the mass of the 
people; and consists of the heterogeneous materials of Jews, 
Turks, heretics, and infidels, to be found in the country, and 
of which partly our national Parliament is made up. 

This being the actual state of things as to the Congregation 
of the Anglican Church, Mr. Wilson declares that the clericality 
of our “Church, those to whose hands the moral growth of the 
people is committed,” are morally justified in conforming to 
this multitudinism of the congregation, and he demands that 
all doubt should be removed as to their being legally at liberty 
todo so. Hesays:— 


“If the national Church is to be true to the multitudinist principle, 
and to correspond ultimately to the national character, the freedom of 
opinion which belongs to the English citizen, should be conceded to the 
English Churchman ; and the freedom which is already practically enjoyed 
by the members of the congregation, cannot without injustice be denied 
to its ministers. A minister may rightly be expected to know more of 
theology than the generality, or even the best informed of the laity; 
but it is a strange ignoring of the constitution of human minds to expect 
all ministers, however much they may know, to be of one opinion in 
theoreticals, or the same person to be subject to no variation of opinion 
at different periods of his life. And it may be worth while to consider 
how far a liberty of opinion is conceded by our existing laws, civil and 
ecclesiastical, Along with great openings for freedom, it will be found 
there are some restraints, or appearances of restraints, which require to 
be removed.” 


It is, we are obliged to, say, painfully obvious, that Mr. 
Wilson’s own state of mind is that of alienation from all which 
the Church of which he is a minister has ever regarded as vital 
and essential to its character as a Church; the divine origin of 
the true religion in general and of Christianity in particular; the 
divine authority of the Scriptures, and the eternal objective 
truth of those main principles of revelation which the Church 
has always most surely believed. That a large amount of indivi- 
dual liberty of thought on minor and unessential points “in 
those curious points in which the present differences lie,” is 
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conceded to the clergyman, is a distinguishing feature of the 
Anglican Church; and its provisions are marked by a superior 
confidence in the honesty and Christian character of those who 
had been trained under its teaching, and bound themselves 
by its solemn vows. 

But the idea that any one of these should feel himself at 
liberty, not only legally but morally, to deny in his teaching all 
its essential doctrines, and to fall in with the popular stream of 
dissolute scepticism, is monstrous; and the sentiments which 
Mr. Wilson avows on this subject are, we must say, nothing less 
than profligate. The question is not merely what in the present 
relation of the state to the Church and the present condition of 
ecclesiastical discipline, can be enforced by pains and penalties ; 
the question is, what the Church expected of those who took 
upon them its ordination vows, and what she considered they 
meant as men of honour and men of God. And yet Mr. Wilson 
dares to say that “in this case the strictly legal obligation is the 
measure of the moral one!” We declare it impossible that any 
man of common intellect and common education could have 
thought of what he was doing in entering the Church with 
such results. The whole course of a churchman’s training, his 
baptismal and confirmation vows; his theological education ; 
the episcopal examination in the articles themselves ; the solemn 
charges given at his ordination; the whole tone and teaching of 
the Prayer Book ; constitute the system of religious thought to 
which a man declares himself conformable who takes upon him- 
self the obligations of a churchman. And all this is implied 
by an act and deed which is believed all over the world to bind 
aman beyond every other, the crowning act of his subscription. 

But now, Mr. Wilson and his associates in these essays pro- 
claim to the world that such subscription, and all the obligations 
implied by it, were a mere matter of form, and that they may 
wriggle out of them by a process which in matters of worldly 
interest would be scouted as most dishonourable! We will not 
disgust our readers by exhibiting the miserable shifts to which 
Mr. Wilson resorts to justify himself in so doing. They betray 
ignorance of language which is unworthy of a scholar, as well 
as a prodigious elasticity of conscience. But he is not quite at 
ease even in his own mind, or at least he has some qualms as to 
whether this process may not be distasteful to some who are less 
unscrupulous. or less advanced in “ modern refinement ;” and 
thus he joins his brethern of the seven in demanding that sub- 
scription should be done away with. But what if it were so? 
Would not Mr. Wilson still be daily engaged in uttering in the 
presence of God and before his people, sentiments which imply 
VOL, XIII,—NO. XXV. 
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in the most unequivocal manner all and more than all which he 
has subscribed to? We are confident his notions about the pre- 
vailing sentiments of the clergy and laity of the English Church 
are drawn almost entirely from his own subjectivity. The body 
of the English clergy, and the earnest religionists of all com- 
munions in this country would declare their loathing of the 
profligacy which these men have dared to avow under the name 
of “modern refinement ;” while a vast majority of the cler, 
and laity accept ea animo the doctrines of the Church of England 
as declared in her various documents, Mr. Wilson, and his 
associates in this volume, have, almost in every point abandoned 
“the faith once delivered to the saints,” they sneer at the very 
term. Those of them who are clergymen must be most uncom- 
fortable in proportion as any part of their conscience has 
escaped the paralysis which has befallen them. They are not 
in an element in which they can breathe, and they demand that 
the Church should be rendered “fluid” to accommodate them, 
But they are much mistaken in supposing that the Church is 
going to dissolve itself on their account. 

We have not left ourselves room to notice in particular the 
remaining essays. Their tendency is all more or less distinctly 
in the same direction. The sentiments of Professor Jowett are 
well known; but like the late Mr. Baden Powell, he has deter- 
mined in his contribution to these essays, to express them in 
their extremest forms, and to aid to his utmost in striking a 
fatal blow at the religion of the Church of England. We re- 
peat our conviction that the very violence of the blow thus 
aimed, the manifestly hostile spirit with which it is directed, 
will overshoot its mark, and make manifest to our Christian 
people that these are not the men to whom their dearest interests 
are to be entrusted. 


Ss. T. 








MODERN SCEPTICAL WRITERS.—_ON THE INTERPRETATION 
OF SCRIPTURE, BY PROFESSOR JOWETT. 


Tart a written revelation demands a sacred style and order of 
words, to distinguish it from merely human composition, is 3 
necessary truth which contains its own evidence. If God has 
been pleased to address man in a supernatural manner, there 
must be something characteristic and appropriate in his words 
adn speech. It is this which has always been denominated 
“verbal inspiration.” It is this verbal inspiration which con- 
stitutes the Word of God. 
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That the Bible, which contains this written revelation, ex- 
hibits this peculiar style and phraseology is a matter of fact, at- 
tested by its whole literary character and composition. There is 
no book in the world which resembles the Bible in the uniformity 
of its doctrinal vocabulary. This distinction is, no doubt, origi- 
nally to be traced to the Hebrew language, in which this 
written revelation was recorded by Moses: but it is so inde- 
structible in its elements, that it finds its way into every version, 
whether ancient or modern. The English reader finds it in every 
page of our authorized translation, and still more condensed 
when he turns to Cruden’s Concordance. 

As it is the Greek Testament which constitutes the most 
important part of this written revelation, it is here accord- 
ingly that the sacred style of the Old Testament is so exactly 
repeated. But such a re-impression could not have been made 
in Greek, unless the Old Testament had been turned into 
Hebraic, or, as we call it, Hellenistic Greek, long before the 
Christian era. None but Jews, using the Greek language, 
could have performed this task. None but devoted adherents 
to the Mosaic economy would have ever attempted it. Their 
version, the Septuagint, is on the whole very literal, and 
approaches as near to the Hebrew idiom as the genius of 
the Greek would admit. It is not free from errors. It has 
many omissions and additions. But it has been deemed suf- 
ficiently faithful and accurate by Christ and his Apostles, not 
only to be generally cited, but to be worked into the composi- 
tion of the New Testament, as the lexicon of its words, the 
grammar, of its style, and the vesture of its doctrines. Under 
these regulations, the legitimate interpretation of the New Tes- 
tament becomes much more definite and circumscribed than is 
frequently supposed. The exact import of most of its words 
and phrases may be distinctly ascertained by this Greek version 
of the Old Testament. There is scarcely a doctrinal word which 
is not used in the same sense by Moses and the Prophets. There 
are a few isolated passages which will always remain obscure, 
such as, “the power of a woman over her head,” etc.; but in 
its main, essential and practical bearings, the sense of the New 
Testament is so plain, that he who runs may read it. 

It is not so to the curious, disputatious and restless specu- 
latist. If men will be “wise above what is written,” they 
cannot be satisfied with a written revelation. Such is the 
nature of the human mind and the ambiguities of written lan- 
guage, that endless doubts and difficulties may be raised when 
there is a wish and inclination to moot them. It is a part, and 
an important part, of the moral trials of learned and literary men 
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to curb this unruly licence of thought, in their interpretation of 
the Word of God. The humble and devotional spirit is quite as 
essential as the most vigorous and capacious intellect. 

Nothing can be more unreasonable than to introduce the 
influence of modern thought into the exposition of ancient docu- 
ments. You might as well dress up the statue of Venus in a 
modern crinoline, as attempt to interpret the Old or New Tes- 
tament by the aids of modern speculation. That new applica- 
tions may be given to the doctrines of Christianity by the 
progress of the human mind, and that its knowledge may be 
accelerated by the inventions of art and the discoveries of 
science, is what might have been naturally expected, and in this 
sense the Gospel admits of unlimited development till it com- 
passes the habitable world. It is in this view we are assured, 
that the “knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, even as 
the waters cover the seas.”” But the interpretation of a Divine 
revelation must always be essentially the same. It cannot differ 
in the same sense, as the philosophy of Newton differs from that 
of Des Cartes. Its doctrines are fixed and permanent, they are 
not the subjects of invention and discovery. 

Still, as it isa written revelation, contained in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament, its interpretation is subject to 
the obscurities of ancient languages and modern versions, and 
due allowance must be made for the peculiarities of its indi- 
vidual students. The man of imagination, and the man of logic, 
will always give a different hue even to the same doctrines, as 
they are passing through his mind. The Word of God not 
only admits, but encourages these prismatic variations. “Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” But the identity 
of the family-likeness must always be preserved.—“‘ Facies non 
omnibus una, nec diversa tamen.”’ To assist us in maintaining 
this unity of doctrinal interpretation, the traditional influence 
of the Church in all ages has been allowed to be of great, though 
not of infallible, authority. ‘The things which thou hast heard 
of me,” says St. Paul to Timothy, “ amongst many witnesses, the 
same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also.” The great body of the faithful have ever adhered 
to the same general doctrines, even when schisms and contro- 
versies have perplexed synods and councils. The doctrinal lan- 
guage of devotion has been uniform, even amongst those who 
may have differed in some articles of their creed. 

We have been led to these reflections by the Essay of Pro- 
fessor Jowett “On the Interpretation of Scripture,” in a late 
celebrated volume of Essays and Reviews. As we wish to be per- 
fectly fair and candid in our notice of this Essay, we shall follow 
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it rather more in detail than is the usual fashion of our public 
journalists. We may well be content to sacrifice the brilliancy 
of a dashing article for the more practical benefits of accurate 
and patient investigation. The author commences (p. 330) 
with stating it as “a strange, though familiar fact, that great 
differences of opinion exist respecting the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture.” A moment’s reflection might have convinced him, there 
is nothing strange or surprising in this variety. It could not 
have been otherwise, according to the constitution of human 
nature. There are no dittos in creation. There are no two 
individuals who think exactly alike. Our individuality depends 
on some partial differences of thought and opinion. 

That such men as Luther and Calvin have led to-different 
schools of interpretation is certain, but whether they had lived 
or not, the individual reader of the Bible would always have 
been liable to the same diversities of interpretation. The whole 
difference would have been that, between an army and a mob. 
These opinions are now marshalled and regimented. They would 
then have been indefinitely multiplied amongst individuals. 

The next cause “is the growth or progress of the human 
mind itself” (p. 331). On this subject we have already re- 
marked, that the interpretation of a written revelation is neces- 
sarily less involved than that of any ordinary writings. As it is 
the very object of revelation to make that known which could 


“not have been discovered by merely human faculties, se is 


it essential to this knowledge, that it should be given us in 
a form which is fixed, definite, and removed, as far as possible, 
from the caprices of human opinions. That the Bible does 
in its essential character exhibit this grand distinction is, as 
it seems to us, a matter of historical fact. It has stereotyped 
the word and will of God in all ages. The various readings of 
its manuscripts, and the numberless opinions of its commen- 
tators have merely touched its epidermis. The variations which 
Mr. Jowett adduces of ecclesiastical opinions, as affecting our 
own interpretations of Scripture, are very much overstated. Nor 
should they be considered as the sources of unmixed evil. To 
know the history of the Church, even its errors, is to gain much 
useful knowledge, and to acquire many lessons of caution. 

The third reason which the Professor assigns for the uncer- 
tainty of scriptural interpretation, “arises out of party efforts 
to wrest its meaning to different sides” (p. 342). It might 
have been expected that the writer would have here alluded to 
the different sects and parties which have strained the Scriptures 
to meet their own doctrinal distinctions. But no! he adverts 
to such statements as these :—“There can be no error in the 
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Word of God.” “It is a thousand times more likely that the 
interpreter should err than the inspired writers” (p. 348). 
However absurd such general propositions may appear in their 
application to particular passages, we cannot think that Pro- 
fessor Jowett would logically denounce them. With respect to 
the language in which some intemperate divines have con- 
demned all theories respecting the formation of the three first 
Gospels, we certainly do not defend it. But it cannot be wrong 
to say “God speaks not as man speaks,”’ unless we condemn the 
very words of Scripture : “ My thoughts are not as your thoughts, 
nor my waysas your ways.”’—So much for the introductory sec- 
tions of this able, but somewhat devious essay. 

We next come to the great question—the inspiration of the 
Old and New Testament, in which, says the Professor (p. 344), 
*‘ Almost all Christians agree in the word, but here the agree- 
ment of opinion ends.” This is not a fair statement of the 
belief of the great body of devotional Christians. They rever- 
ence the Bible, because they believe it to be the Word of God, 
and dictated by the Spirit of God. Speculative critics are 
always disputing about the meaning and extent of divine inspi- 
ration, because they do not accept the only basis on which a 
written revelation can be reared. Unless the inspiration of the 
Bible be incorporated in its language, it can never be read or 
preached as the Word of God. Inspiration, as a metaphysical 
notion, can germinate only in a curious metaphysical enquiry,— 
it becomes useful, practical, and instructive, when lodged in the 
words of Scripture. 

To the question, “‘ What is inspiration?” the first answer 
therefore is, “That idea of Scripture which we gather from the 
knowledge of it. It is no @ priori notion, but one to which the 
book is itself a witness” (p. 347). There is truth in this state- 
ment, but not the whole truth. It may represent “the idea” of 
inspiration, as considered by a scholastic, but it does not tally with 
the conviction of the earnest and devotional student. He reads 
the Bible; he finds its composition, as well as its Hebraisms, 
altogether unique. As he proceeds, he discovers a supernatural 
harmony in its thoughts and expressions. He finds that such 
words as sin, faith, repentance, salvation, righteousness, justifica- 
tion, and all other doctrinal terms, are constantly recurring in 
the same form and the same signification. His heart is affected, 
and he discovers the truth of Luther’s experience: “ Bene ordsse 
est bene studuisse.” He now realizes the truth of “verbal in- 
spiration.” 

But he is a theological student and intended for holy 
orders. He therefore studies the Bible in its original languages : 
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in the Old Testament, he commences with the Hebrew, and 
amidst all its obscurities, he finds it a sacred language. He then 
compares it with the Greek version, in which the Hebraisms 
are transferred into Hellenisms. They are the very same as 
those which he had previously met with in the Greek New Tes- 
tament. This uniformity of doctrinal language and expression 
conveys to him an indelible conviction of the verbal inspira- 
tion of the entire Bible. He is proof against all the specula- 
tions of German or English rationalists. He has that convic- 
tion within, which no sophistry can destroy. He could as soon 
doubt of his own existence, as question the verbal inspiration of 
the Old or the New Testaments. 

The Professor, however, asserts, “That the interpretation of 
Scripture has nothing to do with any opinion respecting its 
origin. The meaning of Scripture is one thing; the inspira- 
tion is another.” “ Rigid upholders of the verbal inspiration 
of Scripture, and those who deny inspiration altogether, may 
nevertheless meet on the common ground of the meaning of 
words ” (p. 351). We are sorry to say, that this is very sophis- 
tical reasoning. How great is the difference between the Word 
of God and the word of man, even when they agree in their 
meaning; the one rests on the dictates of reason, the other on 
divine authority. But when they differ, how far greater their 
difference! The one bows in humility to the revealed doctrine, 
as dictated by the Holy Spirit; the other rejects the doctrine, 
because it is partially unexplainable. The conviction of verbal 
inspiration retains the interpretation of Scripture within very 
narrow limits. It consists chiefly in ascertaining the meaning of 
any passage by the collation of similar passages. It forbids all 
attempts of novelty or invention, and leaves us humble and docile, 
instead of being curious, daring, or inventive. 

There is, however, much truth in the Professor’s observation, 
respecting the risk of introducing the conventional opinions of 
later ages into our interpretation of Scripture. To guard 
against this danger, we would earnestly recommend the Biblical 
student not to consult commentators, whether ancient or mo- 
dern, but to confine his attention as much as possible to the 
Hebrew original—to the Greek version of the Old Testament, 
and to a very diligent investigation of the New Testament 
phraseology. For merely philological purposes, he will gain 
much instruction from the apocryphal writings, and he may 
occasionally consult Philo and Josephus. As to the fathers, the 
creeds, and the liturgies of the Church, we mean no disrespect 
to them, when we deny their authority, as interpreters of the 
Word of God, which is the best, indeed, the only interpreter of 
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itself. The study of the Bible would have been far more satis- 
factory, if its exegesis had been confined to the sacred confines 
of its own inspired materials. Human learning, when even sound 
and orthodox, has very little tendency to illuminate the Word 
of God. It is like a candle held up to assist the glorious orb of 
day: “ It pales by its own ineffectual light.” The fewer words 
and opinions which are used to interpret the Scripture the 
better. Look into the Criticit Sacri, Poole’s Synopsis, or 
Bloomfield’s Recensio Critica, and you are lost in a wilderness 
of contradictory explanations,—that book, which can make “the 
simple wise,” becomes to the learned a trap for their feet and a 
labyrinth for their speculations. 

To harmonize this total dissonance of interpretation, the 
professor lays down this brief canon—“ Interpret the Scripture 
like any other book.” ‘No other science of hermeneutics is 
possible, but an inductive one, that is to say, one based on the 
language, and thoughts and narrations of the sacred writers” 
(p. 373). Much as we may differ from other sentiments in the 
Essay, we rejoice that we are here at one with Mr. Jowett. It 
has been the labour of our life to collect the materials of this 
Biblical induction. The Editio Hellenistica Novi Testamenti 
has no other object, than to enable the student to interpret 
the Word of God, by rendering the Bible its own interpreter. 
Other editors have ventured their own comments and explana- 
tions, but we have acted only as laborious pioneers. We have 
collected this mass of materials, and left it for others to work 
them up into the finished edifice. 

But, besides its exegetical object, we have always designed 
the formation of a new and distinct evidence for the inspiration 
of the Holy Scripture. It is impossible to contemplate this 
large mass of verbal and doctrinal illustration from the Old Tes- 
tament, without viewing it as a protective barrier against the 
conflicting waves of modern unbelief. We may confidently chal- 
lenge all the books in the world to produce a similar concord- 
ance of words and doctrine. No doubt it leaves considerable 
liberty of interpretation to individuals, and this is at once natural 
and desirable. But it impresses the reader with the indelible 
conviction, that he must select his interpretations from inspired 
materials, and that it is by comparing one Scripture with another, 
both verbally and mentally, that we can alone hope to attain 
‘the mind of the Spirit.” 

It is very true, as Mr. Jowett remarks (p. 392) “that the study 
of the New Testament has suffered by following too much in the 
track of classical scholarship.” ‘A more promising field opens to 
the interpreter in the examination of theological terms, such as 
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faith (aiotts), grace (ydpis), righteousness (Simavdovrm), sauc- 
tification (@yiacpds), the law (vowos), the Spirit (IIvedya), the 
Comforter (ITapaxdrjros), and provided that the use of such terms 
in the New Testament is clearly separated, (1.) from their deri- 
vation or previous use in classical or Alexandrian Greek, (2.) 
from their after use in the Fathers, in our systems of theology.” 
We are at a loss to understand what the professor means by 
denouncing the Alexandrian Greek, especially, as he soon after- 
wards allows, “ that interesting subjects of real enquiry are also 
the comparison of the Greek of the New Testament with modern 
Greek on the one hand, and the Greek of the LXX. on the 
other.” “It is not likely,” he adds, “that they will afford much 
more help than they have already done in the elucidation of 
the Greek of the New Testament” (p. 394). 

There is surely much confusion of thought, in blending toge- 
ther such very different means of illustrating the language of 
the Evangelists and Apostles—to suppose, e.g., that the know- 
ledge of modern Greek (Romaic) can be compared with the 
value of the LXX., whose version is cited several hundred times 
in the New Testament, and whose phraseology enters into every 
verse of every chapter. With the sole exception of Ilapaxdyros 
every one of the “theological terms” above named may be 
found used in the Greek version, in the very same sense as they 
are found in the New Testament. We have been engaged for 
more than thirty years in collecting these septuagintal phrases 
and fragments. Since the publication of the Editio Hellenstica, 
we have added about 40,000, and few days elapse in which we 
cannot add to the number. 

But we heartily agree with him, that classic illustrations, 
whether of thought or language, are of very little value in elu- 
cidating the sacred text. What shall we say of Wetstein, who 
illustrates Col. iii. 16. év ydpete Gdovtes by the observation, 
“ Communis erat ara Bacchi et Gratiarum,” and cites Anacreon 
de Baccho, & dv 1 yapis éréyOn, who cites Cicero, ‘omnes 
cives studeo salvos esse,”’ to illustrate 1 Tim. ii. 45, "Os mavtas 
avOpwrrovs Oéder cwOhvat, and who adduces Ovid’s Ars Amoris 
Utendum est zetate, cito pede labitur ztas,” to elucidate St. Paul’s 
1 Cor. vii 31, wapaye: yap TO coxa Kocpwou TovToV. Yet Wet- 
stein is esteemed of high authority, and is thought by many the 
most valuable of all editions of the New Testament ! 

With respect to the Fathers, a wide distinction should be 
made between those who are termed Apostolic, and others of a 
later date. The Hellenistic style is peculiar to the former, 
whilst the latter attempt to emulate the rhetorical periods of 
classic writers. As interpreters, their value ceases when they 
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adopt the conventional language of the Church, though they are 
still of importance, as commentators. 

The observations of Mr. Jowett on the peculiar phraseology 
of the New Testament, are worthy of his station, as the Regius 
Professor of Greek, but it would have stamped them with a far 
greater value, had he illustrated them from the LXX. He is 
quite correct in limiting the classic fragments of the New Testa- 
ment to the prefaces of St. Luke to his own gospel and to the 
Acts. “There is a sort of lyrical passion,” he remarks in some 
passages (1 Cor. xiii.; 2 Cor. vi. 6—10; xi. 21—33;) “ which 
is a new thing in the literature of the world to which, at any 
rate, no Greek author of a later age furnishes any parallel” 
(p. 896). With all deference to the learned professor, we would 
suggest, that the Song of Moses (Deut. xxxii.), the Poean of 
Deborah (Judges v.), the Funeral Benediction of Jacob (Gen. 
xlix.), partake of the same spirit. Nor can we forget many beau- 
tiful specimens of a lyric character in the Wisdom of Solomon, 
and in Ecclesiastes. We allude to these illustrations, to encou- 
rage the young Biblical student to consult the LXX. and the 
apocryphal writings for passages of much pathos and sublimity, 
in addition to their intrinsic value as elucidations of New Tes- 
tament phraseology. 

Mr. Jowett very properly observes, “that the power of the 
Gospel over language must be recognized, shewing itself first, 
in the original, and consequently variable signification of 
words (1rlatos, ydpis, swtnpia), which is also more comprehen- 
sive and human than the heretical usage of many of the same 
terms, e. g., ywaous (knowledge), codia (wisdom), «rious (crea- 
ture, creation) ; secondly, in a peculiar use of some constructions, 
such as d:xawovvn Qeod (righteousness of God,) lots Inood 
Xpicrod (faith of Jesus Christ), év Xpuctq (in Christ), gv Oew 
(in God), é7rep jay (for us), etc.” Now, in all these exam- 
ples, there are many passages in the LXX., some of which 
exactly, and others which very nearly resemble this peculiar 
phraseology with no more difference than that which distin- 
guishes an introductory from a finished dispensation. 

“ Our knowledge of the New Testament is derived,” says 
Mr. Jowett, “ almost exclusively from itself” (p. 398.) Surely 
this is very unguarded language, when we consider the con- 
nexion of the Old Testament with the New. Never was any 
book which contained so much of another, whether of style 
or thought, as the New Testament contains of Moses the 
Psalms and the Prophets. We believe there is as much direct 
citation from the LXX. in the New Testament, as would cover 
the whole gospel of St. Matthew. In St. Stephen’s speech before 
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the Sanhedrim, there are fifty or sixty direct quotations. Out 
of a vocabulary of ten thousand words, there are not more than 
five or six hundred which are not in Greek versions and the 
Apocrypha. “The modes of thought of the Old Testament,” 
says the professor, “are not the same with those of the New, 
and those of the New are only partially the same with those in 
use amongst us at the present day” (p. 402). The latter part of 
this sentence is very correct, but to the former we must demur. 
How could Christ begin with Moses and all the prophets, and 
explain them as concerning himself ;—how could the testimony 
of Jesus constitute the spirit of prophecy, if the modes of thought 
in the Old and New Testament were altogether dissimilar? 

“Of what has been said,” says Mr. Jowett at the close of 
this section, “ this is the sum, that Scripture, like other books, 
has one meaning, which is to be gathered from itself, without 
reference to the adaptation of Fathers or Divines, and without 
@ priori notions about its nature and origin” (p. 404). If this 
“sum” be intended to include a strict literal and doctrinal 
collation of the Greek version of the Old Testament with the 
language and doctrine of the Evangelists and Apostles, we do 
not question its general truth and reality ; but if so, the phrase- 
ology of the New Testament is far more fixed and ascertain- 
able, than would follow from Mr. Jowett’s previous statements. 
We now come to section 5.—The application of Scripture ; 
and here, we trust we shall pretty nearly unite. 

The verbal inspiration of the New Testament is in nothing 
80 striking as in its plastic application to all states and conditions 
of men, and to all the ages of the world. Directly it is pro- 
claimed to any nation, whether barbarous or civilized, its prac- 
tical meaning is understood and appreciated. ‘Go into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature,” is a command 
which could not have been accomplished by any other religion. 
The call to repentance, the tidings of salvation, the message of a 
Redeemer reach every heart. The Moravians in Labradore are 
welcomed by the poorest Greenlander, and the missionary at 
Madras finds an audience amongst the learned Hindoos. The 
critical objections of modern scholars find no response in the 
hearts of the common people, and this is admitted by the learned 
Professor: ‘ Amid all the differences of modes of thought and 
speech which have existed in different ages, of which so much 
is said in our own day, there is a common element in human 
nature which bursts through these differences, and remains un- 
changed, because akin to the first instincts of our being” (p. 
411). Through several succeeding pages Mr. Jowett applies 
this statement in the most eloquent language, and concludes 
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this section with an admission which sounds rather condemnatory 
of his own speculations: “ Such difficulties are greater in theory, 
and on paper, than in the management of a school or parish; 
they are found to affect the half-educated rather than either the 
poor, or those who are educated in a higher sense. To be above 
such difficulties is the happiest condition of human life and 
knowledge, or to be below them; and to see, or think we see, 


how they may be reconciled with Divine power and wisdom, or — 


not to see how they are apparently at variance with them” (p, 
418).—O si sic omnia.” 

The concluding section, which relates to some application of 
the preceding subjects to theology and life, again relapses into 
rationalistic interpretations of Scripture. “A change in some 
of the prevailing modes of interpretation is not so much a matter 
of expediency as of necessity.” He proceeds to deny the pro- 
priety of any typical meanings, such as that, “Out of Egypt 
have I called my Son.” We do not suppose that any sober-minded 
commentator believes that these words were intended by the Pro- 
phet to refer to the return of Joseph and Mary out of Egypt. 
They are cited by the Evangelist, not to shew the intention of 
the Prophet, but to exemplify that manifold wisdom and inspi- 
ration of Scripture, which can illustrate a prediction, though not 
known, or intended by the speaker. “The types of the Mosaic 
law,” however, are not to be sacrificed to “the modes of modern 
thought.” That the sacrifice of Christ was prefigured by the 
Paschal lamb, is a truth which cannot be given up, without deny- 
ing the inspiration of nearly all the writers of the New Testa- 
ment. The general evidence arising from such types is very 
powerful, and such as belongs to no other book. Nor is it true, 
that the arguments of Paley and Butler, the one in favour of 
miracle, the other of analogy, can ever lose their force, though 
they temporarily lose their fashion. What is true in Plato or 
Aristotle is still true, though it may be somewhat differently 
stated. But what is true in Holy Writ, where everything is 
true, can never pass away. Our “ modes of modern thought” 
may place this truth in a different attitude, but the radical inter- 
pretation can never alter.—‘‘ The fashion of this world passeth 
away, but the Word of God endureth for ever.” 

“Ts it a mere chimera that the different sections of Christen- 
dom may meet on the common ground of the New Testament? 
Or that the individual may be urged by the vacancy and unpro- 
fitableness of old traditions, to make the gospel his own—a life 
of Christ in the soul, instead of a theory of Christ, which is in 
a book, or written down?” (p, 423.) However we may answer the 
first of these queries, we can have no doubt respecting the last. 
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It is a chimera to suppose that the life of Christ, as exhibited by 
the Evangelists, can ever be superseded by mystical reveries. 
It is a chimera to suppose that the value of the written Word 
can ever be affected by “the modes of modern thought.” We 
forbear to answer the succeeding queries, which are all of this 
dreamy and sceptical character, especially as in the subsequent 
pages they are virtually contradicted by the author. “That 
these truths, instead of floating down the stream of tradition, 
or being lost in ritual ohservances, have been preserved for ever 
in a book, is one of the many blessings which the Jewish and 
Christian revelations have conferred on the world,—a blessing 
not the less real, because it is not necessary to attribute it to 
miraculous causes” (p. 426). It is thus, alas! that Professor 
Jowett is continually beginning a sentence with an important 


‘truth, and closing it with a fundamental error.—The very exist- 


ence of the Bible is the greatest of all miracles. 

“The Scriptures are a bond of union to the whole Christian 
world.” ‘Christian missions” also lead to much fellowship 
amongst Christian sects, but they do not lead to the oblivion of 
the fundamental doctrine of Christianity, unless amongst the 
missions of the Jesuits. ‘It may be doubted,” says the Pro- 
fessor, ‘“ whether Scripture has ever been sufficiently regarded 
as an element of liberal education. ... This best book for the 
heart, might also be made the best book for the intellect ” 
(p. 428). This is a golden sentence, and yet how paradoxical is 
the conclusion: ‘‘ Before we can make the Old and New Testa- 
ment a real part of our education, we must read them, not by 
the help of custom or tradition, in the spirit of apology or con- 
troversy, but in accordance with the ordinary laws of human 
knowledge ” (p. 429). What is this but saying, that we are to 
read and study the Word of God, as if it were the word of man? 

The author next touches on sermons, and he cites Robertson 
and Newman as models for the pulpit. He recommends that 
country scenery should be dwelt on, and that the spiritual 
aspects of Scripture should be brought forward to the exclu- 
sion of the Jewish law, or controversies about the sacraments, 
or exaggerated statements of doctrines, which seem to be at 
variance with morality” (p. 430). Divested of surplusage, we 
fear that this advice goes to exclude all the peculiar doctrines of 
the gospel,—that we are to omit the sacrifice and atonement of 
Christ in the admiration of his moral excellence, and thus, as 
Horsley would say, to render the clergy “the apes of Seneca 
or Epictetus.” We trust they will still adhere to the doctrines of 
their Church, which are no other than the doctrines of the Bible, 
as commonly understood and interpreted. 
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One of the secrets of Mr. Jowett’s style, is the mixture of 
ugly words with acknowledged truths,—it is the “give and take” 
style; he presents a truth with one hand, and he takes it from 
you with the other. It is in this spirit he concludes his Essay, 
He cannot mention the Church, without alluding to party spirit. 
He cannot mention “the prevailing opinions of Christians,” 
without feeling his own solitude and isolation from the great 
body of his brethren. We sincerely condole with him in his 
anguish and bitterness of spirit. But whilst we allow him full 
credit for his own honesty, we think he should allow the same sin- 
cerity to others, and that the “ favourite preacher” who adheres 
to the traditionary doctrines of Christianity, may give an account 
of his ministry, “not without a sure hope that the love of truth, 
which men of saintly lives often seem to slight, is nevertheless 
accepted before God.”—Why should he conclude, with a satirical 
inuendo? 

Having now cursorily gone through this very wayward and 
devious Essay, we repeat the opinion already expressed, that the 
Greek version of the Old Testament should be considered as 
the best interpreter of the Evangelists and Apostles, and that 
it should be viewed, not only as the safest aid to its exegesis, 
but as the strongest evidence of its verbal inspiration. The 
value of the Septuagint consists, not so much as being a version 
of the Old Testament, as the expositor of the words and doctrinal 
terminology of the New. As Professor Blunt says, “ It is the 
viaduct to the New Testament. Without it the language of 
Christ and the Apostles would have béen almost unintelligible. 
The prophecies of the Old Testament would have been so vague 
and uncertain, as to give no definite witness to the Messiahship 
of Christ; and its doctrinal language could never have been 
clearly ascertained. All that commentators could have written 
respecting the meaning of words or of texts, would have passed 
for little better than critical speculation and conjecture, if we 
had not the Hellenistic style of the New Testament explained 
and guaranteed by that Greek Version, which was read and 
studied universally and exclusively in the primitive church, till 
the age (a.p. 400) of Jerome and Augustine.” 

This great historical, or rather ecclesiastical, fact, will fully 
substantiate the claims of the Greek Version of the Old Testa- 
ment, as the expositor and inseparable interpreter of the New 
Testament canon. That the Christian Church should have been 
left for the three first centuries, under the sole authority of the 
LXX. in the Old Testament, is a fact which is seldom realized 
by Protestants, who date the study of the Bible from the time 
of the Protestant Reformation. Let all praise be given to 
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Luther, Reuchlin, and the other Protestant divines, who dug 
out the fossil remains of the Hebrew, and who enabled the 
Buxtorfs and Capelluses to litigate the antiquity of the rab- 
binical points, and to interpret the “ Hebraica Veritas” as the 
standard text of Moses and the Prophets. But no renovation 
of the Hebrew language can invalidate the reign of the LXX. 
during the first four hundred years of the Christian Church. 
No accession of Hebrew knowledge can affect the value of the 
LXX., as the staple of the Greek New Testament. It must 
always remain an incontestible fact, that the appeals of Christ 
and the Apostles are chiefly made to the Greek Version. It 
must always remain a fact, that nearly the whole lexicography 
of the New Testament is to be found therein, and that nearly 
all the doctrinal and sacrificial terminology of the New Testa- 
ment is explicitly and exclusively contained in this Version. 

Perhaps it would be presumptuous to enquire into the cause 
of this oblivion of the original language of Moses and the pro- 
phets, during this long period. But it should be remembered, 
that as Christianity was intended for the Gentiles, it was neces- 
sary to consolidate and embalm that particular style of Greek 
in which the New Testament is composed If the attention of 
the primitive Church had been distracted between the study of 
the Old Testament in the original and the Version, there can be 
little doubt that the use and value of the Version would have 
been very much limited and depreciated. It is so, at the present 
moment, by the great body of Protestant commentators. Hence 
it is, that we have Hebrew Professors in all our Protestant uni- 
versities, but no Professors of Hellenistic Greek. Hence it is, 
that classical illustrations are still so often preferred to those 
which are taken from the LXX. 

But it should be considered, that no attainable knowledge of 
Hebrew can throw much light on the phraseology of the New 
Testament, except through the medium of the Septuagint ; and 
that the knowledge of the Hebrew itself is so much indebted to 
the Greek Version, that Professor Lee asserted he had learnt 
more of the grammatical construction of the Hebrew from the 
LXX. than from every other source. Be this as it may, you 
cannot pass from the Hebrew to the Greek, without the viaduct 
of the Version, and that is decisive of its supreme exegetical 
value and importance. 

But there is another aspect of the LXX., which has been very 
little considered. This Version accounts for the early spread of 
Christianity in the East, and for the readiness of the Gentiles to 
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greet the tidings of the Gospel, when contrasted with the oppo- 
sition of the Scribes and Pharisees. It was the herald and inter. 
preter of the Gospel. It proclaimed the claims of Christ as the 
Messias in the echoes of Moses and the Prophets. Nor is this 
all. It still remains an indestructible barrier against the attacks 
of modern scepticism. If you test the doubts of Professor Jowett, 
respecting the interpretation of the New Testament, in the 
crucible of this version, you will find how little is their force. It 
is the spear of Ithuriel to destroy the incantations of German 
mysticism. It confines the endless wanderings of rationalistic 
commentators in a cul de sac. It exemplifies and explains the 
anomalies of a semi-barbarous dialect. How often might the 
commentator spare all his research and ingenuity by merely 
collating the lexicons of Trommius and Schmid! A single quo- 
tation from the Greek Version will do more to interpret the 
perplexity of a text, than a whole page of wordy commentary. 

In all our controversies respecting the style and interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament, more real and definite information 
may be obtained from the LXX. than from any other quarter. 
But the apocryphal books are also of very great value, because 
they approach still more to the style of the Gospels, and more 
especially of the Acts. This arises in part, from their being of 
later growth, and therefore nearer to the era of Christianity. 
But it results still more from their being originals, and uot 
translations; for, as the Professor remarks, “ many Hebraisms 
would occur in the Greek of a translator, which would never 
have come to his pen, but for the influence of the work which 
he was translating” (p. 396). Such, in fact, is the close simi- 
larity between the style of several chapters of the Maccabees, 
and the Acts of the Apostles, that they are the exact counter- 
parts of each other. It is then in this Septuagintal aspect, that 
we earnestly recommend the young student of theology to 
remember the maxim of Horace :— 

* Vos exemplaria Greca, 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.”” 


Brighton. E. W. G. 


P.S. As much of the foregoing reasoning is substantially the 
same as that which Bishop Wilberforce has so much embellished 
in his two eloquent discourses before the University of Oxford, 
it is proper to add, that this article was drawn up several months 
ago, and was expected to appear in the January number of this 
Journal. The coincidence, be it more or less, is entirely acci- 
dental. 
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HISTORY OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, FROM THE TIME OF 
HIS BIRTH TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF HIS MISSION. 


Tue Evangelic History of the Life of Christ is a subject of 
paramount interest to Christians: and, great as may be the 
value of the writings of St. Paul, the profit to be derived from 
them is not to be compared to that which may be gained from 
the teaching of his Divine Master, and from the constant medi- 
tation on the examples afforded by his life and sufferings. In 
our own language, we have no work which represents the picture 
of Christ and his Times in a manner befitting the importance of 
the subject; nor do we believe that such a work exists in any 
language in Europe. However much we may despair of doing 
justice to a topic so far above the grasp of mere human intellect, 
yet in the paucity of popular information on the subject, we 
may be excused for attempting, in however humble a manner, to 
fill up a small part of this immense gap in our national litera- 
ture. With this view, but with all the diffidence which the 
vastness and extreme difficulty of the subject should produce, 
we venture to offer an essay towards the history of Christ and 
his Times, from the date of his birth to the commencement of 
his mission. We designedly omit the incidents preceding his 
birth, recorded in the first chapters of St. Luke and St. Matthew, 
as being too plain in themselves to require the aid of critical 
elucidation. 


CHAPTER I. 
Section I.—The birth of Christ. 


At the period immediately preceding the birth of Christ, the 
Jewish people were waiting with intense anxiety for the fulfil- 
ment of the national prophecies, by the birth of the expected 
Messiah. The oppressive yoke of their Idumzan master Herod, 
and of his master Augustus, and the imsolence of the Roman 
functionaries in Judea, exasperated the spirit of the nation to 
the highest pitch; and they looked forward with fierce exulta- 
tion for the appearance of that ‘Anointed King, the son of Je- 
hovah, who should not only deliver them from their enemies, 
but enable them to retaliate in their turn, and to bruise the now 
dominant nations under the awful terrors of a sceptre of iron. 
The time marked by tradition for these great events was closely 
accomplished ; and there were persons actually living in Jeru- 
salem, who knew by the infallible revelation of the Divine 
Spirit, that they should see, in the flesh, the Redeemer of Israel. 
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The very place from whence he was to appear was well known, 
as it had been predicted in the prophecies of Micah that the 
Messiah should be born at Bethlehem in Judea. 

A decree of Augustus was, in this instance, made the means 
of carrying into effect the divine intention. It was the custom 
of the Romans that, at stated intervals, a census should be taken 
of the citizens, in which the names, ages, tribes, families, offices, 
dignities, professions, occupations, wives, children, and estates of 
all the citizens were duly registered. Augustus extended this 
census to the provinces, and also to those subject kingdoms 
which his sagacious foresight clearly perceived must, at no 
distant period, be converted into provinces. Among the latter 
was Judea; and one of these censuses was commenced in the 
twenty-sixth year of Augustus, and in the eighth before the 
Christian era.“ The completion of the registry throughout 
Syria was entrusted to the Roman governor of that province, 
then Sentius Saturninus; and, as it was a work of time and 
labour, including Ceele-Syria, Phoenicia, and Judza, the officers 
entrusted to take the census of Judea did not commence till 
the fifth year before the vulgar era, viz., the year in which 
Christ was born. It is this census, or registry, of which the 
word amoypadeo Oar used by St. Luke, and improperly translated 
in the sense of “ being taxed,” in our English version, is to be 
understood. Judea, at that time, paid no taxes to Augustus. 
The taxes of the kingdom were collected by Herod, out of which 
he paid the tribute to Rome. After this deduction the whole 
revenues of Judza belonged to Herod, to be employed in public 
works, the maintenance of his forces, the payment of his officers, 
and for his regal expenses. 

That the registry might be exact, every person included in 
the census was compelled to present himself to the registering 
officers in “his own city.” This appears to mean the birth- 
place of each individual, and not as some commentators have 
supposed, ‘the places where their respective families had their 
first rise.’ If the latter explanation were correct, all the Jews 
who were scattered throughout the Roman Empire, must at the 
time of every census have betaken themselves to Juda; and so 





* The chronology of our Saviour’s life, and certain portions of the general 
history of Palestine during that period, have been, and are, the subjects of much 
diseussion. Into those enquiries (far too extensive to be embodied in a sketch like 
the present,) we do not propose to enter. We have contented ourselves, therefore, 
with selecting from ordinary and secondary sources, such dates, facts, and events, 
as were necessary to the completion of our biographical essay. In these respects, 
therefore, we are only to be considered responsible for the selection and group- 
ing of the materials. The critical reader will easily perceive on what parts of 
our sketch we ground our pretensions to original investigation. 
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vast were their numbers, that the influx of such multitudes must 
have been attended with an inconvenience and expense equally 
great and useless. We may conclude, therefore, that both 
Mary, the selected mother of the Messiah, and Joseph her hus- 
band, though at that time residents of Nazareth in Galilee were 
natives of Bethlehem in Judea. To this city they were now to 
betake themselves to be registered ; and we shall find reason to 
believe as we proceed, that they intended, after the census was 
completed, to remain at Bethlehem, instead of returning to the 
wild and secluded city of Nazareth, and its lawless and pro- 
verbially disreputable inhabitants. As the unborn infant in the 
womb of Mary was to inherit the throne of David, it was 
natural that they should look on the city which was peculiarly 
called the “city of David,” as the proper place of-his future 
residence. Another advantage would result from their return to 
their birthplace, that they would, in this case, be near Zechariah 
and Elisabeth, the future fortunes and ministry of whose son 
John appeared to be so indissolubly connected with those of the 
unborn Jesus. 

There would be no want of company on their journey. 
Great was the multitude of Galileans who were compelled to 
journey southward to be registered in Judea; for the tyranny 
of Herod had probably compelled many families to emigrate 
from their southern homes to the mountains of Galilee; and all 
these had now to return, for a brief period, to comply with the 
mandate of Augustus. The humble travellers, in company, as 
we may suppose, with the Galilean caravan, proceded towards 
Judea, bearing with them, if they intended to remain at Beth- 
lehem, all their worldly effects,—no very onerous incumberance. 
When they arrived at the city of David, they found that dimi- 
nutive place completely filled by the influx of travellers. It is 
uncertain whether they lodged at an oriental caravanserai, a 
Roman inn, or a private house; for the Greek word xatddvpa, ' 
used by St. Luke, has, in its proper primary signification, the 
same general meaning as the Arabic Menzil and the Hebrew 
Malén; and signifies merely the place where a traveller puts up 
at the end of his day’s journey. We know that there was in 
the times of Jeremiah the prophet (Jeremiah xli. 17) a gérath, 
or caravanserai, at Bethlehem, built by a person of the name of 
Kimham, for the accommodation of persons travelling to Egypt. 
But the circumstances related by the Evangelists are such as 
could scarcely have occurred at an inn,’ and we are inclined to 





’ The present form of an oriental khan, or caravanserai, is probably of the earliest 
antiquity. In such a building the part in which the cattle are kept, is exposed to 
12 
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believe that Mary and her husband were lodging, at their first 
arrival, at a private residence, until they could procure a house 
suitable to their circumscribed means and to the business of Joseph. 

The birth of the Messiah now approached, but such was the 
throng of strangers in Bethlehem, and so crowded was the place 
where they were staying, that there was no retiring place for the 
Virgin when she was scized with the pangs of parturition, except 
in the stable, among the cattle; and there probably upon a bed 
of straw, she was delivered of the Saviour. The judgment pro- 
nounced against Eve after the fall, “in sorrow thou shalt 
bring forth children,’ was perhaps rarely more completely 
fulfilled, than in the human birth of that Divine Being, by 
whom probably, in the character of Jehovah, the severe, but 
just, original sentence had been declared against the mother 
of mankind. When the Virgin was delivered of her first-born 
son, such was the total absence of all those aids’ and accom- 
modations which were required by her condition, that she 
herself was obliged to wrap him in swaddling clothes, and place 
him in a manger, happy even to find so rude a cradle for her in- 
fant. The birth of John the Baptist had been celebrated with 
joy and triumph ; and a happy woman had Elisabeth been, when 
she could shew her infant to her admiring friends. At the de- 
livery of Mary, no friendly females were ready to afford her their 
kind assistance :—in grief, sorrow, and wild confusion, amidst 
the sounds, not far distant, of riot and clamour, revelry and 
contest, she produced the Saviour of mankind: and yet while 
earth was unconscious of the greatest event which had occurred 
in it since its creation, the heavenly host were sounding hymns 
of triumph over the hills of Bethlehem, and conducting poor, 
but faithful men,—of incomparably higher value, in heavenly 
estimation, than the impious Herod or his master Augustus,— 
to visit and adore the new-born Saviour. 


Section Il.—The visit of the Shepherds. 


In the country near Bethlehem, certain shepherds were 
watching their flocks by night, at the time when the birth 
of Jesus took place. It is a beautiful incident affording an 





the view of every temporary inhabitant of the place. It is obvious also, that in 
every place of general entertainment, of whatever form, the place appropriated to 
the cattle, would be liable to be constantly entered by travellers looking to the 
care of their horses, ete. Such a place would be in the highest degree unsuitable 
for a female seized with the pangs of parturition. We must understand there- 
fore that the Virgin and her husband were lodged in some humble private house, 
where every room being filled by the family, or other lodgers, the stable was the 
only vacant place. The cattle might have been at that time in the fields, 
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admirable lesson, that the first persons who paid homage to the 
Saviour of the world should be these shepherds; and that they 
should be directed to the presence of the infant Messiah by an 
angel of Jehovah. To find fitting spectators for the greatest 
event which the world had witnessed, the angelic choir did not 
go to the palaces of princes, the mansions of the priesthood, the 
homes of the Levites, the residences of the great and wealthy 
of the earth, but they sought for pure hearts and sincere minds 
among the mountain sheepfolds, where were to be found the 
truly faithful of Israel. In the stillness of the night, an angel of 
Jehovah appeared to these shepherds, the halo of the divine glory 
beamed luminously around them, and a deep fear seized upon 
them. The angel bade them not to be afraid ; “ for, behold,” 
he said, “ I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people. For unto you is born this day in the city of 
David, a Saviour, which is the Lord, the Anointed. And this 
shall be a sign to direct you in your search: you shall find the 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.” 

Scarcely had the angel uttered these words, when he was 
joined by a multitude of the Heavenly Host, praising God, and 
raising the exulting cry, “ Glory to God, in the highest; and 
on earth peace, good will towards men!” The shepherds then 
beheld the angels ascending to heaven; and, on recovering 
from their astonishment, exhorted each other to proceed with 
all possible haste to Bethlehem, to witness that marvel which 
the Lord had made known to them. 

They accordingly hastened, under the guidance of the 
Spirit, and found Mary and Joseph in their humble abode, 
and the babe lying in the manger. When they made known 
the message of the angel, Mary received that consolation 
which her distressed condition required; and she saw that, 
while the earth and its inhabitants remained in unconsciousness 
of the great event which had occurred, all Heaven was filled with 
joy at a miracle which immortal natures could alone appreciate. 
The shepherds, on quitting them, made known to all whom 
they met, what they had heard and witnessed, and returned to 
their homes, glorifying God for his merciful interposition on 
behalf of Israel. ‘The story of the shepherds spread wonder 
and admiration through Bethlehem and its vicinity; “ But 
Mary kept all these things, and pondered them in her heart.” 


Section II].—The circumcision of Jesus and the purification of 
the Virgin. 

The circumcision of an infant was usually observed as a 

feast, at which all the relatives of the family assembled. Joseph 
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and Mary were now at Bethlehem, in the midst of their rela- 
tions; but, in the bustle and confusion of the census, there 
would be little opportunity of holding family meetings; and as 
no mention is made by St. Luke of any incidents attending the 
circumcision of Jesus, and as this evangelist (the only one of the 
four, who refers to it at all) has been more minute respecting the 
circumcision of John, we may presume that it passed over with 
little celebration. We only know that the rite was duly per- 
formed on the eighth day after his birth ; and that on this occa- 
sion the Messiah received the name of Yéshtia’ (Jesus) ; which the 
angel, before his conception, had directed to be bestowed upon 
him. 

Here we may perhaps be allowed to explain, for the infor- 
mation of readers ignorant of the Hebrew language, the 
various names which are applied in the New Testament, to our 
Saviour. I. ’Incots or Jesus, is the Greek mode of expressing 
the sound of the Hebrew Yéshda’ a name used in the later 
Hebraism, as a contracted form of the more ancient proper name 
Yehéshia’, Joshua. Both words have therefore the same sig- 
nification, Saved, or aided, by Jehovah; and hence the angel 
directed Joseph to bestow this name upon the divine child of 
Mary, “because he should save his people from their sins.” 
Il. By the word Xpuords, Christ, the Greeks intended to 
express the sense of the Hebrew word Méshiach (anointed), 
while by the name 6 Meaaias (Anglice, the Messiah) they 
meant, so far as the Greek alphabet admitted, to express the 
sound of the same word. 3. "Eypavouyr, Immaéni-El in He- 
brew, has a meaning closely analogous to Yéshda’. It signifies 
“ God is with us.” [i.e., as our Helper or Saviour]. 

The ritual Law of Moses (Lev. xii. 2—8) required, that forty 
days after the birth of a male child, the mother should present 
herself at the temple, and offer a sacrifice for her purification, 
which in the case of the poorer classes, was to consist of two 
turtle doves, or two young pigeons, the one for a burnt-offering, 
and the other for a sin-offering. In the case of a first-born 
male child, it was also necessary that the child should be 
redeemed ; for every male which opened the womb was conse- 
crated to the Lord; and the law required that five shekels 
should be paid for his redemption. (Numb. xviii. 15—16.) At 
the appointed time, therefore, Joseph and his wife went up to 
Jerusalem, a journey of only six Roman miles from Bethlehem, 
carrying with them the child. They entered the temple, and 
purchased the doves or pigeons required for the poorer offer- 
ings, which there were always persons within the walls of the 
temple prepared to sell; the sacrifice was then offered, and the 
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redemption paid. It was a singular event, this legal redemption 
of the Redeemer of mankind ; and it might have afforded a vast 
scope for the curious speculation of those following ages, when 
the refining spirit of the Lower or Greek empire, broke the 
Church into schisms about almost every question which could 
be raised respecting the Saviour. If Jesus, as one of the persons 
of the Jenovan Erour of the Old Testament, were that person 
of the Trinity who, taking from the first the guidance of the 
children of Israel, as the depositories of revealed religion under 
his peculiar care, had himself dictated the Law to Moses,—He it 
then was, who had claimed for himself all the first-born of Israel, 
and had commanded their redemption, unless they were destined 
to the service of the tabernacle. Strange, therefore, it would 
appear to the subtle but shallow spirit of imperial Greece, that 
he should thus have been brought to his own temple, the con- 
secrated servant to his own worship, and that from this service 
he should have been redeemed by his adopted father and his 
human mother for the price of five shekels. But such investiga- 
tions are rather idle than profitable ; and we may safely leave 
them to those whom St. Paul calls “the disputers of this 
world,” who have “turned aside unto vain jangling,” and who 
know not the value of the Apostolical counsel, to “walk in 
wisdom, redeeming the time.” 

Now occurred the second recognition of Jesus, as the Mes- 
siah of the prophecies, in a more conspicuous scene than in the 
lodgings at Bethlehem. Among the residents at Jerusalem, 
were two persons of singular devotion; Simeon, a man en- 
lightened by the Holy Spirit, and distinguished for his religious 
fervour, and Auna, a prophetess, the daughter of Phanuel, 
of the tribe of Asher.© The aged Simeon had long been 
waiting for the “ Consolation of Israel,” which the ancient pro- 
phecies, particularly that of Daniel ix. 24—27, and also, as it 
seems, certain unwritten ones, preserved traditionally among the 
people, declared to be now on the eve of manifestation ; and to 
which he looked forward with a calm and holy confidence ; as it 
had been revealed to him by the divine Spirit, that he should 
not die until he had beheld the Lord’s anointed. As for Anna, 
she was now more than acentury old. She had been married in 


‘her youth to a husband who lived only seven years from their nup- 





¢ Though Asher is one of the Lost Tribes of Israel, and all traces of this 
tribe have long vanished; yet it might easily have happened, that some of the 
individuals of the tribe took refuge in Judah, soon after the revolt of the ten 
tribes, that they might not be compelled to join in the religious apostacy under 
Jeroboam. In this way we may account for the descent of the prophetess Anna, 
from the tribe of Asher. 
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tuals, and she had now been eighty-four years a widow. She never 
quitted the temple, but remained there day and night, serving 
God with fasting and prayer. Being endowed with the spirit of 
prophecy, she, like Simeon, was expecting the immediate ap- 
pearance of the Messiah, and possibly, on that account, made 
the temple her perpetual habitation. 

While Joseph and Mary were in the court of Israel with the 
infant Jesus, Simeon was brought by the Spirit into the temple, 
and we may well conceive that the presence of this venerable 
man caused no slight emotion among the by-standers. This 
was increased to an intense degree when they saw him salute the 
child of Mary as the Salvation of Israel. Taking up the infant 
in his arms, Simeon blessed God for the great mercy which had 
been vouchsafed to his people; and satisfied with having wit- 
nessed the great object of his aspirations, he petitioned God that 
he might now himself terminate, in peace, a life which appears 
to have been miraculously prolonged far beyond the usual age 
of ordinary mortals. The following are the words of what may 
be termed the Death-hymn of Simeon. 


“ Lord, now lettest? thou thy servant depart 
In peace, according to thy word ; 
For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 
Which thou hast prepared 
Before the face of all people,— 
A light for a revelation to the Gentiles, 
And for the glory of thy people Israel.” 


While Joseph and his wife were marvelling at these words, 
Simeon bestowed his blessing upon them, and afterwards 
addressed Mary in particular, in words intended to warn her 
against indulging in hopes of worldly triumph, by informing her 
of the dissentions which should be consequent upon the preach- 
ing of the Messiah,—the separation which it should cause 
between the pure in heart, and the hypocritical followers of the 
Pharisees, and the final death of Christ, in a manner, which 
should pierce like a sword through her heart. “ Behold,” said 
the venerable prophet, “ this child is set for the fall and rising 
again of many in Israel, and for a sign which shall be spoken 
against; (yea, a sword shall pierce through thy own soul also,) 
that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.” 

Scarcely had Simeon concluded, when Anna, coming in at 
that instant, gave thanks to God for the fulfilment of his pro- 





4 *AmoAves here is the prophetic present. Simeon who foresaw, in the spirit, 
that he was about to be released from the present life, speaks of that as immediate, 
which he knew to be quickly approaching. 
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phecies, and addressing all those devout persons present who 
looked for redemption in Israel, proclaimed the presence of the 
promised Messiah, the expected Redeemer. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ssction I.—The visit of the Magi. 


That Joseph and his wife had no intention of returning to 
Galilee, will, we think, appear plainly as we proceed. The 
prophecies respecting the infant Jesus, appeared, as we have 
before observed, to connect him closely with Bethlehem, the 
city of David, whose throne he was to fill, and with John, the 
son of Zachariah, who also inhabited the Hill country of Judea. 
Nor could it have been agreeable to return to the miserable 
city of the rude, insolent, and ruffianly Nazarenes, with an 
apparent blemish on the reputation of Mary. These were suffi- 
cient motives -to induce Joseph to settle in the city of his 
ancestors, which the decree of Augustus had compelled him to 
visit; and there appears sufficient deductive evidence that he 
remained there, at least a year from the birth of Christ. We 
may conclude, therefore, that he took a settled residence in 
Bethlehem, and that he followed, to gain a livelihood, his busi- 
ness of a carpenter. At the end of the first year, we should 
place the visit of the magi, which some of the harmonies of the 
Gospels insert between the circumcision of Christ, and the 
purification of the Virgin. The reasons for referring it to the 
later date will appear in the sequel. The visit of the shepherds 
is related by St. Luke, that of the Magi, by St. Matthew. The 
Apostolic evangelist informs us, that “when Jesus was born at 
Bethlehem, in Judea, in the days of Herod the king, there came 
Magi, or wise men, from the East to Jerusalem, saying, 
‘Where is he that is born king of the Jews? for we have seen 
his star in the East, and are come to worship him.” ” The 
words of St. Matthew, Tod S¢ ’Incod yevynbévros ev BnOrekp, 
must be construed, 4fter Jesus was born at Bethlehem, with an 
indefinite extension of time ; because the Magi, we may suppose, 
could not have seen what they termed “the star, tov dorépa, 
of Jesus before his birth; and the journey from the East, if by 
this is meant the country beyond the Euphrates, must have 
occupied a considerable time. The next question which arises, 
is, Who were the Magi? We cannot suppose, with some 
learned writers, that they were Arabians ; because the latter had 
nothing in common with the Magi, either as a sect, or a philo- 
sophical designation. Neither does it appear probable that the 
word Magi cau be taken in its proper signification, as persons 
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professing the religion of Zerdusht or Zoroaster ; for we cannot 
imagine that any of the fire-adorers would have felt the slightest 
interest in the birth of the King of so insignificant a province 
as Judsea, removed from their country by a vast distance, whose 
religion clashed in all respects with their own, and which pos- 
sessed neither the political, nor commercial importance which 
could interest the inhabitants of a distant land. It is true they 
had seen a meteor, or star, which they declared to be that of 
the newly born King of the Jews; but this star could have no 
attraction for them if they were indifferent to Judea and its 
King. 

The Magi, according to medizval tradition, were three kings, 
sovereigns of some unknown countries in the East, (the Prester 
Johns of an earlier day) whose names were Casper, Melchior, 
and Balthazar. Their bones, collected after their deaths, appa- 
rently by angelic aid, (for angels were the great ministers of 
medizval superstition), were after various unknown vicissitudes 
of fortune, not recorded even in legendary fiction, deposited in 
the city of Milan in the twelfth century. When that city was 
taken by the Hohenstaufer, Frederic I., the emperor generously 
bestowed them upon the archbishop of Cologne, who had accom- 
panied his army into Italy. By that prelate, they were trans- 
ferred to Cologne, and* deposited in a reliquary of solid silver, 
richly gilt, and adorned with jewels of great value. How firmly 
this romance was believed in, and how numerous were the 
pilgrims which it attracted to Cologne, it is needless to relate. 
But these were the inventions of the dark ages: the most proba- 
ble solution of the narrative of St. Matthew, is that the persons 
termed the Magi were Babylonian Jews, learned in the Scrip- 
tures, of pious lives, and guided by the Holy Spirit; who 
expected, like Simeon, the coming of the Messiah; and who, 
when made aware of it, eagerly journeyed to Jerusalem, to 
present their gifts and pay their adoration to the descendant of 
David. Their gifts were the natural tribute of zealous and de- 
vout Jews to their king; and they were called Magi, in the 
looser sense of the word, as applied in the West to the wise men 
of Babylon. 

The star which guided them was probably an angelic appari- 
tion, luminous, and in the form of a star, intended to guide them 
in their way to Bethlehem, as the appropriate reward of their 
piety and virtue. The chaldee of the Babylonian Jews would 
have been easily understood at Jerusalem, so that they could 
readily have communicated with the inhabitants of that city, to 
whom the Persian of the fire-adorers would have been unintel- 
ligible. If we accept this as a solution of the difficulty, the 
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history at once assumes an intelligible shape: it agrees harmo- 
niously with the story of Simeon and Anna; there is a similar 
grace bestowed as the reward for similar fervour of devotion. It 
js needless to observe that the guiding star could not have been 
astar in the proper sense of the word; and that the meteor or 
apparition which assumed that shape, could not have been con- 
nected with the birth of the Messiah, except by an express 
spiritual revelation, which would not have been accorded to the 
superstitious worshippers of Ormuzd and Ahriman. But 
nothing, on the contrary, could be more natural and consistent, 
than that the most virtuous and pious of the Babylonian Jews 
should be called by revelation, and miraculously conducted, to 
mingle their worship and adoration of the Messiah, with that of 
their few pious brethren in Judea. 

From Babylon to Jerusalem would have been a journey of 
months, especially for aged men, as we may suppose these devout 
Jews tohave been. We are not to suppose that they could quit 
their homes immediately after the appearance of the star; the 
preliminary arrangements would occupy some time; and thus 
it might have been a full year after the delivery of Mary, when 
the so-called Magi arrived at Jerusalem, that being the time 
which harmonizes best with the subsequent occurrences. On 
arriving at Jerusalem, they enquired for the infant King of the 
Jews, supposing that every one would be familiar with his 
birth. They found no one had even heard of him; for the 
declaration of Simeon and Anna had only been addressed to 
discreet persons, who, like themselves, were waiting for the 
Salvation of Israel ; and who could discern the impropriety of 
prematurely publishing a fact, which might excite the suspicion 
of a jealous government. 

The enquiries of the Magi were quickly reported to Herod ; 
and “ he was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him ;” the king 
certainly from fear, and the people probably from expectation 
and hope. Herod, before seeing the Magi, deemed it prudent 
to communicate with the chief-priests and scribes. He enquired 
where the Christ, or Anointed King, mentioned by David, in 
the Psalms, should be born. They replied, “ At Bethlehem, in 
Judea ; for thus the prophet Micah had foretold, in these words. 
‘And thou Bethlehem, in the land of Judah, art not the least 
among the princes of Judah; for out of thee shall come a 
Governor, that shall rule my people Israel.’”’ Thus apprized 





¢ The prophecies respecting our Saviour cannot be treated separately. To do 
them justice, they must be grouped. For this reason, in the present sketch, we 
deem it improper to enter into the long discussion which this prophecy of Micah 
invites. Before we could examine the prophecy itself, it would be necessary to 
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the king sent for the Magi, and enquired diligently what time 
the star had appeared to them, assuming that this would be 
the time of the birth of the Child. They gave him all the infor. 
mation he required; and the king in return, advised them to 
prosecute their enquiries in Bethlehem, treacherously adding, 
“ When you have found the young child, return, and bring me 
word, that I also may go and worship him.” Thus instructed, 
the Magi departed, and were permitted to journey to Bethlehem 
alone ; for Herod probably expected that they would discover the 
infant King much more easily, if they sought him alone, than if 
accompanied by his officers. He naturally expected, (the dis. 
tance to Bethlehem being so short) that the Magi would return 
on the ensuing day at the furthest. No sooner had the wise men 
quitted Jerusalem, than they perceived the same luminous star. 
like apparition, which they had observed in the East; and 
which they had there hailed as the star of the Messiah./ On 
remarking this, they rejoiced exceedingly; and their delight 
was justified when they perceived that it actually preceded 
them, in their way to Bethlehem, as the guide of their journey, 
Conducted by the angelic light, they not only reached Bethle- 
hem, but easily discovered the house in which Joseph resided; 
and over which the luminous apparition finally rested. On en- 
tering the humble house of the carpenter, they saw the young 
child, (now probably a year old) with Mary his mother, and im- 
mediately recognising the Messiah, they fell down and worship- 
ped him as the King of their nation and Saviour of the Jews. 
They had brought with them rich gifts, as a tribute to their king; 
and, opening their repositories, they presented him with their 
treasure, gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 

They probably rested for the night under the roof of Joseph ; 
and, being warned by God in a dream of the evil designs of 
Herod, and forbade to return through Jerusalem, they departed 
by a different way for the East. In all likelihood, they would 





dispose of the much-contested question, as to the primary and secondary applica- 
tion of the prophecies. 

‘ It is not to be inferred from the appearance of this meteor, that the journey 
of the Magi, from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, was made by night. The meteor, 
(for such it certainly was), would be more remarkable by day, and we are not to 
suppose that it was visible to any other persons than the Magi themselves. These 
sages made the journey alone ; and as strangers, unacquainted with the way, would 
not have ventured after sunset to enter upon an unknown route. It is clear that 
they did not expect to see the star when they quitted Jerusalem. It had first 
appeared to them at Chaldxa, but had not accompanied from thence on their 
journey to Judea. For this well-known route they needed no guidance, and if 
the meteor had conducted them, it would have been unnecessary for them to 
stop and make enquiries at Jerusalem: they would have trusted entirely to the 
supernatural guidance. When they saw the star again on quitting Jerusalem, 
they “rejoiced with great joy” at the agreeable surprise. 
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journey southward to Arabia Petrsa, and return to the East 
with one of the Nabathzan caravans. Herod waited the next 
day for the return of the Magi, but waited in vain. When 
night came, Joseph was warned by the angel of the Lord in a 
dream, that Herod would seek the young child’s life, and 
ordered to seek a refuge in Egypt, from the machinations of the 
tyrant. The words of the angelic mandate were peremptory, 
"EyepOeis mapddaBe to maidiov, Kal thy pntépa avtov, Kal 
gebye ; and Joseph immediately, and literally obeying the order, 
arose and set out by night with his wife and the child on his 
journey to Egypt. 


Section I1.—The Slaughter of the Innocents. 


Great was the rage of Herod when he found that the Magi, 
instead of returning to Jerusalem, had taken a different route 
homewards; and that he could procure no intelligence of their 
proceedings at Bethlehem. It is obvious that the visit of the 
Magi must have been made, in all respects, under miraculous 
circumstances, and the same power which conducted them by 
ameteoric light, may have rendered them invisible to the in- 
habitants of Bethlehem. In so small a city, the appearance of 
strangers, in a foreign dress, and probably of distinguished and 
remarkable appearance, their visit to so obscure a person as 
Joseph the carpenter, and their lodging at his house, could 
not have escaped the attention of the people. Herod not finding 
the Magi return at the time he expected them, would certainly 
send confidential officers to make inquiries what houses they had 
visited, and would thus discover the truth ;—the flight of Joseph 
would immediately have become known; nor could he have 
escaped the pursuit of the messengers who would have been 
immediately despatched to overtake, and bring him back. Butit 
is evident that Herod could procure not the slightest informa- 
tion, though Bethlehem was only six miles distant from Jeru- 
salem. No one had seen the magi; no one could tell when they 
had entered the city, where they rested, or when they departed. 
No one had seen them any where in the vicinity of the town, or 
in any of the roads conducting from it. The whole affair would 
look like sorcery, and the Magians would well deserve the magi- 
cal reputation attached to the title bestowed on them. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that Herod conceived himself 
“mocked” by the Magi, and that the indignation of the ferocious 
and savage king reached its highest pitch. Determined to take 
measures which should baffle the arts of magic and its votaries, 
“he sent forth and slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, 
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and in all the coasts thereof, from two years old and under, 
according to the time which he had diligently inquired from the 
Magi.” Such are the words of St. Matthew ; and it is perfectly 
evident from them that the visit of the Eastern sages could not 
have occurred so near to the birth of Christ as it is usually 
placed. We are told that Herod diligently inquired the time of 
the birth of the infant king of Judea, and that his orders for the 
massacre were given in accordance with the information which 
he had received. Herod had no motive to perpetrate any need. 
less cruelty, and it is impossible that he should have considered 
it necessary to slaughter all the children under two years of age, 
in order to secure the death of a child, little more than a month 
old. The deaths of all the children six months old and under, 
would, under such circumstances, have satisfied the precautionary 
cruelty of the most jealous tyrant. But if we suppose the infant 
Saviour to have been then a year old, the savage Idumean, 
in order to take ample scope, might have loosely added a year 
each way, as the certain means of securing his object. Taking 
a year as the exact middle term, he might consistently have 
named two years and under, as the period which would render 
his vengeance secure. 

The slaughter of so many infants, and the entire silence 
of profane history, even of the Jewish historian, Josephus, 
as to such an act of extensive cruelty, has afforded a favourite 
scope for the attacks of sceptical writers. But they have gene- 
rally misapprehended the extent of the massacre. Bethlehem 
was an exceedingly small city;—‘all the coasts thereof,” in 
Hebrew phrase, would mean merely the lands belonging to the 
city and its inhabitants ;—probably only a mile or two in every 
direction ; and the audacity of Herod, and the tolerance of 
Augustus, would, without hesitation, have extended to the 
slaughter of all the inhabitants of Bethlehem and its coasts, 
on any plausible pretext. It would only have been necessary 
for Herod to represent to the Emperor (what was actually the 
fact), that the Jews were filled with a seditious spirit against the 
authority of Rome and the power of the Emperor; that they 
were looking forward for a king who was to deliver them from 
the Roman yoke, and revenge them on their enemies, that 
Bethlehem was the place from which the expected king was to 
arise; and, to add to this, that a conspiracy was on foot to per- 
suade the people of Jerusalem that this suppositious king had 
been actually and lately born at Bethlehem. Under such cir- 
cumstances, Herod, to support the Roman authority, and quell 
the sedition, had been compelled, reluctantly, to order the execu- 
tion of all the lately-born children in Bethlehem, as an act 
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of wholesome severity absolutely necessary to quell the sedition, 
and to put a stop to the progress of the contemplated im- 

sture. On such a representation, we may be well assured 
that the good Augustus, who could not but remember the days 
of the proscriptions of the Triumvirs, and who jested when he 
was informed that Herod had put his own son to death, 
probably would merely have smiled, and agreed that a severe 
example was necessary. 

We shall find in the sequel, that Herod was accused of con- 
templating, even on his death-bed, a murder more extensive, 
and, if possible, more atrocious than this. 

One of the most ignorant of the opponents of the Bible, 
Thomas Paine, of immoral memory, made the murder of the 
innocents the subject of an attack which he probably deemed 
not easily to be parried. What the nature of his objections 
was, we may discover from Bishop Watson’s Apology for the 
Bible, without the necessity of recurring to The Age of Reason— 
a book which seems long since to have fallen into oblivion. 


“The story of the massacre of the young children by the order 
of Herod, is mentioned only by Matthew, and therefore you think it is a 
lie. We must give up all history if we refuse to admit facts recorded only 
by one historian. Matthew addressed his gospel to the Jews, and put 
them in mind of a circumstance of which they must have had a melan- 
choly remembrance; but Gentile converts were less interested in that 
event. The Evangelists were not writing the life of Herod, but of Jesus; 
it is no wonder that they omitted, above half a century after the death of 
Herod, an instance of his cruelty, which was not essentially connected with 
their subject. The massacre, however, was probably known even at 
Rome; and it was certainly correspondent to the character of Herod. 
John, you say, at the time of the massacre, ‘was under two years of age, 
and yet he escaped ; so that the story circumstantially belies itself.’ John 
was six months older than Jesus, and you cannot prove that he was 
not beyond the age to which the order of Herod extended. It probably 
reached no further than to those who had completed their first year, 
without including those who had entered upon their second ; but without 
insisting upon this, still I contend that you cannot prove John to have 
been under two years of age at the time of the massacre ; and I could give 
many probabie reasons to the contrary. Nor is it certain that John was, at 
that time, in that part of the country to which the edict of Herod extended. 
But there would be no end of answering, at length, all your little 
objections.” 


It must be confessed that in this reply, (as indeed throughout 
his whole apology, the chief merit of which is the admirable 
temper preserved throughout, for it is certainly deficient in learn- 
ing and inconclusive in argument,) the bishop relies too much on 
the ignorance of his adversary. He is too fond, throughout his 
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work, of that convenient argument, the petitio principii, and too 
frequently adopts the evasive tone of a quibbling special pleader, 
1. The objection of Paine that the story is related only by St, 
Matthew, really deserves no reply; if it had any force it would 
completely destroy the Evangelical history; but the sense of 
a child would discern that two or more persons may each relate 
correctly such portions of a story as interest them, or as they 
imagine will interest their readers, without each of them se. 
lecting the same portions, or including the same incidents, 
2. Whether the massacre were known at Rome, or not (to which 
the Bishop appears to attach some importance), is really of no 
importance whatever; since, if known, it would have excited 
little more sensation than the massacre of the same number 
of swine. A great nation is wonderfully tolerant of any act of 
severity which it deems necessary to support its authority in 
a distant province or dependency; and the manner in which the 
Roman historians write of the Jews, the marvellous fables which 
they relate of them, and the cool manner in which they refused 
to seek for authentic materials in the Septuagint and Josephus, 
sufficiently shew how farcical it would be to suppose that they 
would have occupied their own time, or that of their readers, in 
narrating the massacre of afew children in a petty village of 
Judea. 3. The objection which represents John the Baptist as 
resident at, or in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, is destitute 
of all foundation. There is not the slightest reason to suppose 
that Zachariah could possibly have resided in Bethlehem. On the 
contrary, if he had done so, we may be certain that Joseph and 
his wife would not have been compelled to lodge in a stable, 
at the time of their arrival. Bethlehem was not one of the sacer- 
dotal cities of the highlands of Judah. These were Chebron, or 
Hebron (the modern El Khalil); Yattir (now ’Attir) ; Eshtemoa 
(at present called Es-Semi’a); Cholon; Debir (Dhoberiyah) and 
Yattah (now Yutta). Of all these cities Hebron’ appears to 








& The ignorant Greeks, in the time of that mother of holy sites, the Empress 
Helena, placed the house of Zachariah in a convenient position, between Bethlehem 
and the Jaffa road; for these ‘holy impostors had always a benevolent regard 
to the accommodation of pilgrims. On the site they selected was built the 
Church of St. John, in whose ruins even the Latin pilgrims were accustomed to 
offer their devotions, after visiting il santo Presepio in a subterranean grotto 
at Bethlehem, and repeating the appropriate prayers, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing hymn, worthy of the site, if not of the occasion :— 

““ Quando venit ergo sacri 
Plenitudo temporis, 
Missus est ab arce patris 
Hic natus orbis conditor ; 
Atque ventre virginali 
Caro factus prodiit. 
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have been the nearest to Bethlehem; yet the distance between 
the two was sixteen miles. 4. The quibbling supposition of the 
Bishop, that the order of Herod extended only to those who had 
completed their first year, without including those who had 
entered into their second, betrays a want of respect for the 
authority of St. Matthew. The Evangelist writes, that Herod 
“slew all the children from two years old and under.” Nothing 
can be more plain than this, yet the Bishop’s comment amounts 
to a suggested erratum,— quere, for two years, ought we not to 
read one?” 5. When the Bishop avers that he could produce 
“many probable reasons” to shew that John was not under two 
years of age at the time of the massacre, he appears to scout his 
own previous suggestion, for if the order of Herod extended only 
to those who had completed their first year, and not to those who 
had entered into their second, Christ (to have been included in 
this order) could barely have completed his first year; in which 
case John could only have been eighteen months old. Conse- 
quently the probable reasons which induced the Bishop to 
believe that John was two years old at the period in question, 
clash inconveniently with the probable reasons which compelled 
him to infer that Christ at that period was only a year old. But 
probably the Bishop, like many other persons, could find pro- 
bable reasons for anything. It would be curious to know what 
the “ many probable reasons” of the Bishop respecting the age 





Vagit infans inter acta 
Conditus preesepio ; 

Membra pannis involuta 
Virgo mater alligat, 

Et manus, pedesque, crura 
Stricta cingit fascia.” 


At the altar of the Magi is sung the following hymn, still more exquisite than 
the former :— 
“ Tbant Magi, quam viderunt 
Stellam sequentes preeviam ; 
Lumen requirunt lumine 
Deum fatentur munere.” 


Of the church of St. John the Catholics assert (following the Greek tradition), 
“Tn questo luogo, che fa la casa del sacerdote Zaccaria, nacque il suo figliuolo, il 
santissimo Profeta e Precursore.” But the good monks understood the import- 
ance of multiplying holy sites, and therefore the house where Elisabeth was 
visited by the Holy Virgin, is placed at a little distance from that where St. John 
was born. On the latter site was also built a church and a monastery, of which 
Giovanni Zuallardo (Viaggio di Gierusalemme, p. 223), informs us, “ Non ci 
é restato altro in piedi, ch’ un chiostro.”’ Two or three miles from thence is 
shewn the desert ‘‘ dove S. Giovanni Battista, guidato e confortato dalla Spirito 
Santo, si tenne nella sua puerizia.” After all these crudities, it is consoling 
to observe that the more instructed Catholics, rejecting these legendary absur- 
dities, select Hebron for the residence of Zachariah. It would, however, be much 
wiser to leave the question open. 
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of John really were, for if John were, at that time, two years old, 
Christ must also have been aged eighteen months; and, in this 
case, we may reasonably presume that the suspicious policy of 
Herod would have taken a larger scope of security than the two 
years named in his mandate for slaughter. 

We have been more particular than we otherwise should 
have been in pointing out what we conceive to be the errors of 
an excellent and most respectable prelate, because we think 
that the tone which he adopted in the defence of revealed 
religion was not the correct one, since the Bible needs no 
quibbling or subterfuges to defend it. It is also, we fear, only 
too obvious, from the preceding specimen of his style of argu- 
ment, that the Bishop had devoted much less time to the study 
of theology than his sacred calling, and his position in the Church, 
imperatively required. 


CHAPTER III. 


Section I1.—The Flight to Egypt. 


While Herod was giving directions for the slaughter of the 
innocents, the Holy Family was pursuing its way towards Egypt. 
There were two routes which conducted to Egypt from Palestine. 
The first was from Beersheba across the desert of Paran, to the 
head of the Heroopolitan Gulf. Here in the time of Moses had 
stood the city of Shur; but this city under the Ptolemies had 
been replaced by the more modern Arsinoe. The second route 
was from Gaza to Pelusium, along the coast of the Mediterranean, 
through a sandy and almost waterless desert. The former route 
was that by which Jacob and his family had journeyed to Egypt, 
to settle there under the protection of Joseph. It was the old 
caravan track, ordinarily used at the time when Memphis was 
the capital of Lower Egypt, and before the building of Alex- 
andria. The route by the coast seems not to have been much 
frequented till the times of the Persians ; during their occupation 
of Egypt it became the usual military road between Palestine 
and Egypt, and after the building of Alexandria the route by 
the Red Sea probably fell into comparative disuse. To the Jews 
the coast road would be infinitely the more preferable, for by 
this they avoided passing through the territory of the idolatrous 
Idumeans, a people whom they peculiarly detested. We can 
scarcely doubt, however, that Joseph and Mary would prefer the 
route by Beersheba, as in this way they would be the least 
exposed to the pursuit of Herod, if he should obtain such infor- 
mation as would induce him to pursue them. ‘Travelling in this 
direction, they would pass by Hebron, and enter into what was 
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termed the Jnner Daroma,' or that part of Judwa which had 
been occupied by the Idumzans during the Babylonian captivity. 
These Idumzans had been reduced to subjection by John 
Hyrcanus, and compelled to submit to circumcision, and to 
adopt the rites and religion of the Jews. Their conversion was, 
however, probably much more in form than substance, and 
though nominally amalgamated with the Jews, they thoroughly 
detested that people. 

From Hebron the route led through Malatha (the ancient 
Moladah, and now El Milh) to Beersheba. This place was 
memorable to the Jewish traveller as one of the cardinal points 
in the history of his nation, being the spot where Jacob and his 
family rested before they commenced the passage of the desert 
to Egypt. How many recollections would this place have 
aroused in the minds of persons like Joseph and Mary! The 
whole country around, and to the south of Beersheba, was classi- 
cal ground to a Hebrew imagination. Not far from hence to the 
westward was Gerar,—at the time of the flight an insignificant 
village, but a place of primary importance in the days of 
Abraham. Here was that valley, the Nachal Gerdr, in which 
Abraham and Isaac resided for many long years, and where they 
had made so many treaties with the Philistine kings of Gerar. 
The desert to the south had been the temporary residence of 
Abraham, and here Isaac passed a great part of his uneventful 
life. In the two deserts of Beersheba and Paran, the angel 
of the Lord had twice appeared to Hagar, and in the latter 
desert the race of Ishmael had been cradled, till it became too 
mighty to be confined in the regions south of Canaan, and was 
compelled to emigrate to the great Arabian desert. Here too, 
David, the great ancestor both of Joseph and the Virgin, had 
protected the flocks of Nabal against the prowlers of the desert. 

On quitting Beersheba, the caravan track entered what was 
termed by the Jews the Outer Daroma, and by the Greeks and 
Romans, Idumza Proper. This region was inhabited by those 
Idumzans who had always remained to the south of Palestine, 
and had not intruded, like their brethren, into the territories of 
Judea. This portion of the Idumzan people had never been 
reduced to the yoke of the Asmonean princes; they retained 
their old idolatrous worship, and spoke an older dialect of the Ara- 
mean or Syrian, than that which was the then popular language 





‘ The limits of the Inner Daroma were exactly co-equal with the territory 
usurped by the Idumeans. The term appears to have been invented under the 
second temple, though it is to be found in Ezekiel. The Jews, perhaps, in this 
case, according to a familiar custom of theirs, substituted in the sacred text, a 
modern term for one more ancient. 
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of the Jews. Their present territory was, however, only a small 
part of the ancient Edom. The rest was possessed by the 
Nabathzan Ishmaelites, whose present metropolis was Petra, 
the original capital of Edom. The little district of Idumea 
Proper was, in the days of Herod, a province of the Roman 
empire, but the kingdom of the Nabathzeans still remained inde- 
pendent under its proper princes; and its inhabitants were 
wealthy, industrious, and civilized, the most commercial people 
in Western Asia. At Petra law-courts were supported for the 
benefit of strangers only, who flocked to that singular and 
magnificent city. The Nabathzans were too wise to indulge in 
litigation among themselves, and too equitable to refuse this 
pleasure to such strangers as deemed law an indispensable 
luxury. 

Chalutza (the ancient Kadesh, or Kadesh-Barnea of Moses)/ 
was the next stage after quitting Beersheba. This city was 
called by the Romans Elusa, and the memory of the worship, in 
this vicinity, of the planet Venus, or Alytta, on its appearance 
as the morning star (the Heylal of the Hebrews), is probably 
preserved in the name of Jebel el-Heldl, now given to a mountain 
to the south-west of this site. On quitting Chalutza, the route 
left the Outer Daroma and entered upon the great desert of 
Paran, passing (in the way to Arsinoe on the Red Sea) by 
Beer-lachai-roi and Bered, places celebrated in the patriarchal 
history. 

The desert of Paran seems to have a peculiar association 





J As to the site of Kadesh, see The Journal of Sac. Lit. for April, 1860, p. 
89. It is to be hoped of modern Biblical criticism that it will either have the 
candour to admit this identification, or that it will shew the learning to refute it. 

With respect to the relative position of Kadesh and Gerar, an old error of one 
of the best of geographers, Reland (see his Palest., p. 804, Utretcht Ed.), has been 
lately revived. This learned writer describes Gerar as being “inter Cadesh 
et Schur, Gen. xx. i.” 

Unfortunately he misunderstood the text in Genesis, in which three operations 
are described,—1. The journey of Abraham into the Negeb; 2. His residence 
between Kadesh and Shur, probably at Beer-lachairoi; and 3. His return north- 
wards to Gerar. We know from Eusebius that the city of Gerar cannot be placed 
more than twenty-five miles to the south of Eleutheropolis; now that Moses, in 
Gen. xx. 1, speaks of the city of Gerar, is evident from the whole of the context. 
It is clear that Abraham was residing near the court and palace of Abimelech. If 
Gerar were between Kadesh and Shur, Kadesh must have been either to the 
north or east of Gerar. If the former, the Israelites encamped at Kadesh would 
have been within the territory of the Philistines; if the latter they would have 
been in the kingdom of Edom, for Beersheba was one of the cities of Judah, which 
lay to the north of the border of Edom. In either cases the Israelities would have 
been encamped in an interdicted territory. 

Another modern error respecting this region, is the identification of the site 
now called Sebata with that of Tzephath, afterwards called Chormah. Sebata 
could not possibly have been Tzephath ; and there can’ be no question that the 
modern name is merely a corruption of Sebaste, or Augustopolis. 
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with the history of Christ. Here, for thirty-eight years Jehovah 
conducted the hosts of Israel after their deliverance from Egypt. 
No inferior minister, no angel of his presence, led the wandering 
pation during its forty years’ pilgrimage. JeHovan himself, 
always present with them, had headed their marches in the 
visible shape of a cloud and pillar of fire alternately, had directed 
their encampments, favoured them constantly with miraculous 
assistance, and borne them, like a nursing father, through the 
horrors of the wilderness. Their lives were supported by a 
constant miracle; they fed upon manna (angels’ food), their 
clothes and shoes waxed not old; they owed everything to the 
beneficent Deity who guided their steps, and whose patience 
they tried by fourteen rebellions, recorded by Moses, and pro- 
bably by many others of which we have no record. It is true 
that there are modern divines, boasting great names among 
them (such, for instance, as Bishop Warburton),‘ who absolutely 
refuse the testimony of Moses as to the constant presence and 
interference of the Divinity, and believe that God, having 
chosen Moses as a fitting instrument, left the whole of the affairs 
of the Jews, and the invention of their ritual and civil code, 
to the human wisdom of that great prophet. These opinions 
unfortunately (however far this might be from the intention 
of those who hold them), have a strong and inevitable tendency 
to infidelity. It seems impossible seriously to believe in the 
divine legation of Moses, and at the same time to deny that 
Moses can be received as a credible witness of the events he 
relates. 

Shall we believe then (it may be asked) that God, for forty 
years, deserted the rest of the universe, and the myriad of 
worlds which it contains of apparently greater importance than 
the planet which we inhabit, in order to give his full and undi- 
vided attention to a particular planet, in a particular system, and 
to a particular nation in that planet ; that nation being (as many 





* Warburton boldly asserts, as an indisputable proposition, that “God, in the 
moral government of the world, never does in an extraordinary way that which 
can be equally effected in an ordinary.” Fidenter sane, ut solent isti, nihil tam 
verens quam ne dubitare aliqud de re videretur, tanquam modo ex Deorum con- 
cilio descendisset. The author of the Dissertations on the Knowledge of a Pro- 
mised Redeemer (p. 9), supports the Bishop of Gloucester: “God assuredly 
never makes an extraordinary exertion of his power to effect that which may be 
brought about by the ordinary operation of human means.” How the two 
bishops could have made this discovery without the aid of revelation, it is difficult 
to conceive ; yet the testimony of revelation is directly opposed to the dogma they 
would establish. The orthodoxy and sincerity of Warburton were much doubted 
by his contemporaries ; and we cannot forget that he commenced the respectable 
part of his literary life by defending the semi-atheistical philosophy of his future 
adversary Bolingbroke, as it was versified by Pope in the Essay on Man, 
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people would contend) the meanest, basest, most worthless, the 
most ungrateful, and the most rebellious, of all the races which 
have inhabited the earth? To believe Moses, it is not necessary 
that we should adopt this extreme opinion, involving in itself so 
obvious an absurdity. If we believe that a special emanation of 
the divine essence accompanied the Israelites in the course of 
their journeys (as Moses peremptorily asserts), this seems suffi- 
cient to satisfy the terms of the history which Moses has trans. 
mitted to us. But if this solution be objected to, there seems 
another mode of viewing the question, which to many persons 
may be more satisfactory, and which is certainly above all possi- 
bility of cavil. It will scarcely be disputed by any competent 
critic, that as in the Jenovan Exoutm of the Old Testament, 
we are generally to recognize all the three persons of the Trinity, 
so, in particular cases, this divine name is sometimes used to 
signify the Father, as distinct from the Son, and sometimes 
the Son, as distinct from the Father. Now, as no orthodox 
Christian will deny that the divinity, in the person of Jesus, 
continued in Palestine for thirty years and upwards to effect the 
great object of the redemption of mankind, so we migbt infer, 
by the most legitimate analogy, that it was the same person 
of the Trinity who, under the name of Jehovah, accompanied 
the Israelites for forty years in the desert, in order to prepare the 
way for the second dispensation which was to be finally intro- 
duced under his auspices. If we adopt this opinion, with what 
interest must we follow the journey of the infant Messiah to 
Egypt (a child in his mother’s arms, and fleeing before the 
wrath of a petty king of Juda, himself the slave of a Roman, 
one of the most profligate of mankind), through the same 
desert, in which, after destroying a Pharaoh and the armies 
of Egypt, he had conducted the hosts of Israel to the conquest 
of Canaan, as the terrible Jehovah ! 

Other reflections crowd upon us as we proceed. If the 
fugitives pursued (as is most probable) the route from Beersheba 
to Arsinoe, on arriving at the latter city they would enter into 
precisely the same track by which Moses had journeyed to 
Egypt, when he quitted the Midianite tents of Jethro, to con- 
found the Pharaoh of that time in his city of Rameses. The 
equipage of the Holy Family bore a singular resemblance to that 
of the great lawgiver, when he commenced his ominous journey. 
Moses, on leaving his father-in-law, to cross the Desert of Paran, 
put his wife and children on an ass,’ and accompanied them on 





' A writer, whose Biblical labours are entitled to great respect, translates the 
text, Exod. iv. 20, in a manner different from that of our Authorized Version, 
“His wife and two sons were with him, riding upon asses” (Kitto’s History of 
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foot, bearing perhaps his miraculous rod in his hand. There is 
something singularly sublime in the contrast between this appa- 
rent penury of worldly means, and the presence of that wonder- 
working rod, which was to confound the magicians of Pharaoh, 
—aflict the land of Egypt with intolerable plagues of the most 
humiliating description,—cleave the waters of the Red Sea, and 
compel them to leave a dry path between mountains of water,— 
and finally to overwhelm in their waves the greatest king of the 
age, and an imperial army. 

With a not less total absence of worldly pomp, the Holy 
Family entered Egypt. When the skill of the artist is exercised 
to illustrate that part of the Biblical history, we almost invari- 
ably find Mary and her child represented upon the same humble 
beast of burden, on which Moses had placed Tzipporah and her 
sons; and there can be no doubt that the propriety of costume 
is, in this instance, perfectly preserved. A greater than Moses, 
even beyond expression, was included in the little party of 
Joseph ; yet he was the true successor of Moses; and all the 
labours of Moses, all his laws, his miracles, his long and patient 
conflict with the rebellious race whom he conducted, his triumphs 
over the Amorite kings of Transjordania; all these were merely 
intended to prepare the way for the divine Child, who was now 
pursuing his way to the banks of the Nile, nestled in the lap of 
his mother. In the meditations of a pious mind, the two 
journeys to Egypt of Moses, and the Messiah, will be always 
inseparably connected. The length of intervening centuries 
disappears, and the law and the gospel seem blended together. 
When we compare the character of the lawgiver with the human 
character of the Messiah, how great is the similarity in many 
respects! how wide is the discrepancy in others! Both were 
the meekest of mankind; both severe judges, when stern neces- 
sity compelled ;“ both the teachers of Israel, and both the 





Palestine, 161). The words of Moses are yom; and Dr. Kitto possibly 
imagined that the use of the definite article justified him in assuming, that the 
noun was to be used collectively, and therefore might be translated in a plural 
sense. In this opinion it would be difficult to agree ; the collective noun indicates 
something more than the mere plural number; and there is no necessity for 
attributing a plural tense to xo. The two sons of Tzipporah were evidently 
infants (Exod. iv, 25), and an Arabian ass would easily have carried the small 
family of Moses. We are too confident of Dr. Kitto’s good sense to suppose him 
to have imagined that the dignity of the subject required a plurality of asses. 
On the contrary, nothing can be more truly sublime than the apparent poverty 
with which the journey of Moses was commenced, compared to the magnificence 
of its ultimate results. 

™ That Moses could be severe, when the occasion required, no one will question. 
If he had been otherwise, it would have been impossible that he could have 
checked the rebellious spirit of the nation which he conducted. To produce an 
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workers of the most astonishing miracles. On the other hand, 
how wide seems the contrast between the aged man, and the 
innocent babe; the propounder of the sternest of religions, and 
the teacher of the mildest; the lawgiver, and him by whose 
mission the law was abrogated; the man of the peculiar people, 
and him whose words were addressed to all mankind ; the offerer 
of myriads of sin-offerings, and him who offered himself as 
the last and final sacrifice for sin! 


Section I].—The Residence in Egypt. 


We will suppose the Holy Family to be now within the boun. 
daries of Egypt; and it may be proper to take a rapid view of 
what Egypt was at the time of the flight. The land of Mitz- 
rayim, as the Hebrews termed it, had lost much of that unity 
of character which had rendered it a world apart under the 
Pharaohs. Under its native princes it had been solemn and 
exclusive; but the Persians had trampled under foot its arrogant 
pretensions and grovelling superstitions; and the Macedonians 
had made it the centre of a vast commerce, which the native 
Egyptians had always restricted, and had introduced the lan- 
guage, arts, literature, and beautiful architecture of Greece, 
amidst the bizarre sciences and gigantic constructions of their 
former masters in philosophy and the mathematics. 

Amongst the other innovations of the last age of the native 
Egyptian dynasties, a colony of Jews had established themselves 
in Lower Egypt, in the time of the prophet Jeremiah; anda 
new temple had been built by them at Heliopolis, in violation of 
one of the fundamental precepts of the Mosaic law. 

The Jewish population had been vastly increased in the time 
of Alexander the Great and the Ptolemies; and a complete 
colony of Jews had been settled in Alexandria. A translation 
of the Old Testament into Greek had been made for the use of 
the Jews in Egypt, several learned Judzeans having, at different 
periods, undertaken separate portions of the Scriptures; by 
which means, in the lapse of time, a complete version had been 
made, the separate parts of which were, of course, of various 
degrees ef merit. A city like Alexandria (long the seat of the 
Muses) softened even the barbarous spirit of the Jews of the 
second temple; and several of the Jewish denizens of that city 
devoted themselves to the study of philosophy, and perverted 
the pure spirit of the Mosaic religion, by mixing it up with the 
reveries of the later Platonists. Upon the whole, the Jews had 





instance of severity on the part of our Lord may seem a more difficult task. 
Yet the twenty-third chapter of St. Matthew, where the guilty parties were the 
whole sect of the Pharisees, may be cited as an instance sufliciently in point. 
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become an important part of the population of Egypt, and were 
not the least turbulent portion of that singular congeries of races. 

It was scarcely five and twenty years before the entry of the 
Holy Family into Egypt, that the dynasty of the Ptolemies had 
terminated with Cleopatra, and Egypt had been converted into 
a Roman province. This was one of the first acts of the reign 
of Augustus; and since that time, this country had been 
governed by Roman prefects, under singular circumstances, and 
with peculiar restrictions. Egypt was the most important, 
perhaps, of all the Roman provinces; but for that very reason, 
the jealousy of the tyrant had decided, as a fixed rule of policy, 
that it should only be governed by men of inferior rank and 
reputation. A Roman of high connexions, and superior talents, 
might in so wealthy a province as Egypt have made himself 
independent, and used that independence as a step to the 
empire. The very intercourse between Egypt and Rome was 
deemed a fit object of suspicion. The noble Egyptians were not 
permitted to visit Rome ; nor could the higher order of Romans 
enter Egypt without permission of the emperor. The prefects 
were subjected to a jealous supervision: their conduct was 
strictly watched: they were frequently changed. Every precau- 
tion was taken to preserve so important a province from the arts 
of seditious or rebellious subjects. The Romans principally 
knew Egypt, as forming with the fertile province of Mauritania, 
the granary of the sovereign city. Those who were permitted 
to visit it, examined it with mysterious awe, viewed its gigantic 
edifices with astonishment, inscribed their names at the base of 
the vocal statue of Memnon, and gazed on the rites of its mys- 
terious religion with the supercilious curiosity which befitted 
the pupils of the atheistic school of Lucretius; for atheism had 
long been the fashionable philosophy of Rome. Augustus and 
his successors, however, from motives of policy, protected the 
old idolatry of Mitzrayim, and erected new temples to the deities 
of that perplexed polytheism, which it may be questioned if the 
priests themselves perfectly understood. 

In other respects, Egypt was fast declining in population 
and wealth ; for the iron rule of Rome was infinitely less favour- 
able to its prosperity than the enlightened tyranny of the 
Pharaohs, or the capricious despotism of the Ptolemies, often 
modified, as it had been, by the liberal views of a commercial 
policy. The population was now as motley as could well be 
imagined; Egyptians, Greeks, Jews, Nubians, Arabs, Romans, 
all mingled together in the valley of the Nile, in the towns and 
plains of the Delta, and above all in the wonderful city of 
Alexandria. 
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Such was the Egypt, which was visited by Joseph and his 
wife; in most respects different from that Egypt, which had 
been bounteous to Abraham, over which his great grandson 
Joseph had exercised almost imperial sway ; which had received 
with hospitality Jacob and his family, which had severely 
oppressed their descendants, and which had quailed in abject 
terror before the miraculous rod of Moses. The number of 
Jews in Egypt, almost amounting to a nation, and totally inde. 
pendent of Judea, made it a very convenient place of refuge for 
the Jewish fugitives from Herod; and, in a population so varied 
and motley as that which now swarmed in Egypt, it was pecu- 
liarly easy to avoid pursuit and detection. In what part of 
Egypt the Holy Family resided, the Evangelist gives us no infor- 
mation; all we know is, that in some part of this province 
Joseph settled till the death of Herod, and, as we may reason- 
ably conjecture, pursued his occupation of a carpenter to obtain 
a livelihood. Legendary tradition points to the neighbourhood 
of Heliopolis as the place distinguished by the residence of an 
immortal visitor. Close to the ruins of On, or Heliopolis, and 
about five or six miles to the north of Cairo, stands the modern 
village of Matareah. Here, at the time when that conceited 
and eccentric traveller, Pietro della Valle, visited Egypt, was 
shewn the house in which, as it was asserted, the fugitive 
Judzans had resided; and in a citron grove near the village 
and on the road to Cairo, still stands a sycamore of venerable 
antiquity, under which the traveller is told that the Virgin was 
accustomed to repose with the infant Jesus in her arms. It is 
still called the tree of the Madonna. Close by is the Fountain 
of the Sun. We may admit, that no place in Egypt is more 
likely to have been selected by Joseph as a residence, than the 
convenient and agreeable vicinity of Heliopolis, which, at the 
time of the flight, was regarded by the Jews as the place allotted 
by Pharaoh, for the first settlement of Jacob and his family. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Section I.—Changes in Palestine. 


We must quit the Holy Family for a time, to examine the 
changes which had taken place in Palestine during their absence. 
The slaughter of the Innocents was soon followed by a domestic 
tragedy in the house of Herod. His son Antipater, anxious to 
succeed to his father’s kingdom, and fearing his capricious dis- 
position, had combined with Pheroras, the brother of Herod, 
then bitterly incensed against him, to poison the king. The plot 
was discovered, and Antipater arrested and tried before Quin- 
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tilius Varus, the new governor of Syria, who had just succeeded 
to Sentius Saturninus. The guilt of Antipater being proved, 
he was condemned to death ; and this sentence, being confirmed 
by Augustus, was accordingly varried into execution. Five days 
afterwards, Herod himself died in the seventieth year of his 
age. If we are to believe Josephus, he expired after lingering 
tortures of the most horrible description; and the only thing 
which can throw suspicion upon this statement is, that Josephus 
speaks of it as the ordinary death of most of the great perse- 
cutors of the chosen people. It needed no great discernment 
to assure the suspicious king that his death would be a subject 
of general rejoicing among the Jews. His dark spirit, as 
Josephus informs us, contrived an atrocious scheme for con- 
verting the general joy into mourning. He sent for the chief 
persons among the Jews, to Jericho, where he was lying on his 
death-bed ; and, ordering them to be confined in the circus of 
that city, directed his sister Salome, and Alexas her husband, to 
have them all put to death by a general massacre, immediately 
after his own decease. This story also is exceedingly suspicious ; 
for Herod might reasonably have conjectured that Salome and 
her husband would have been afraid of exciting the anger of 
Augustus, by so horrible and unprovoked a massacre. The 
complaint of the whole Jewish people, for so detestable a crime, 
would have been carried to Rome; and the whole family of 
Herod would probably have been involved in the crime of their 
father, and have been, by it, excluded from the succession. If, 
regardless of all consequences, the tyrant had contemplated so 
execrable a massacre, he would assuredly have caused it to be 
executed when he felt the approach of his own death, as he 
might be assured that Salome and Alexas would never place 
their own safety in jeopardy, to execute the vengeance of a dead 
man. He himself might have given the orders with safety ; 
death would soon have placed him beyond the reach of all 
resentment ; and it might then have been regarded as the act of 
aman, whom extreme sickness had rendered irresponsible, by 
depriving him of all ordinary judgment. The mere circum- 
stance, however, that Herod could be suspected of having given 
an order so barbarous, shews the general estimation of his cha- 
racter; and the cruelty with which he initiated his reign by the 
murder of the whole Sanhedrin, with the exception of two 
individuals, on his conquest of Jerusalem, leaves no doubt that 
this detestable tyrant was precisely the person who would have 
commanded the slaughter of the children of Bethlehem, to put 
an end to the rumours of an expected Messiah. 

After the death of Herod, his dominions were divided, 
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according to his will, confirmed by an edict of Augustus, 
among three of his sons. To Archelaus was given Judea, 
Idumea proper, and Samaria; to Herod Antipas, Galilee and 
the Persea; and to Philip the Auranitis, Trachonitis, Paneas, 
and Bataneea. 


Section II.—Return of the Holy Family. 


While the last days of Herod were spent in horror and con- 
fusion ; and the murders of his wife Mariamne and her children 
were agitating the mind of the expiring tyrant, (if indeed it were 
capable of remorse), and the judicial execution of Antipater was 
embittering his last moments, the Holy Family, safe in obscurity, 
was enjoying a peaceful repose on the banks of the Nile, and 
though, even in worldly estimation, of a descent more illustrious 
than either Herod or Augustus, lived in peace from the labours 
of Joseph, apparently one of the most insignificant of all the 
Jewish families in Egypt. But heaven, which watched over 
their safety, was now about to recal them to fulfil their des- 
tinies. After the death of Herod, the angel of the Lord ap- 
peared to Joseph in a dream, and, informing him of the death 
of those who sought the young child’s life, commanded him to 
return with his family to the land of Israel. They accordingly 
quitted Egypt to return to Palestine. In this the Evangelist 
Matthew sees the fulfilment of a passage in the prophecies of 
Hosea (chap. xi. v. 1),—“ Out of Egypt have I called my son 
Israel.” To this it might be objected, that the words of Hosea 
were historical, not prophetic; that they referred to the past, 
not the future, and that there were no grounds for treating a 
mere reference to the deliverance of the children of Israel from 
Egypt in the time of Moses, as a prophecy of the journey of the 
infant Saviour from Egypt in the days of Archelaus. The truth 
may be that the Jews of that latter age, misinterpreting the 
words of Hosea, had imagined a prophecy where none was in- 
tended; and that the apostle merely proposed to shew them, 
that even the gloss given to this text by their Rabbins had been 
literally fulfilled. The first idea of Joseph was to return to 
Judea; and this confirms the opinion that the Holy Family 
had been settled at Bethlehem with the intention of remaining 
there, when the contemplated persecution of Herod drove them 
to Egypt. But when Joseph learnt that Archelaus had succeeded 
his father Herod in Judea, he was afraid to return to the city 
of David, imagining probably that, of all the sons of Herod, 
Archelaus was the most imbued with the ferocious spirit of his 
father,—a belief which the subsequent complaints against this 
prince appear sufficiently to verify. 
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While he remained in doubt what course to pursue, he was 
again instructed by an angelic vision. The first mandate had 
been to return generally to the land of Israel, which included 
Judea, Samaria, Galilee and the Pereea. He was now specifically 
directed to “turn aside,” and betake himself to Galilee. The 
heavenly mandate, in this case, happily concurring with the 
fears which his own prudence had suggested, Joseph decided on 
returning to Nazareth ;—in this case, fulfilling the words of 
some unknown prophet (supposed to have been current among 
the Jews) in which, speaking of the Messiah, it was said, “ He 
shall be called a Nazarene.” 


Section II.—History of Palestine continued to the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius. 

To make the ensuing part of the history of Christ more clear 
and intelligible, it will be proper here to take a brief view of 
the various revolutions, civil and ecclesiastical, which occurred 
in Palestine between the return of the Holy Family to Galilee, 
and the fifteenth year of Tiberius Cesar, when John entering 
upon his mission, commenced his baptism on the banks of the 
Jordan. 

I. Over the Roman empire Augustus was still master, hav- 
ing reached the twenty-ninth year of his reign at the time of 
Joseph’s return to Nazareth. The cool and crafty tyrant was 
by no means favourably disposed to the Jews. He disliked their 
exclusive religion and singular institutions, and praised his grand- 
son Caius Cesar (the son of his daughter Julia) for his con- 
temptuous refusal to offer sacrifices in the temple of Jerusalem, 
as he passed from Egypt through Juda, on his way to reduce 
the rebellious Armenians. In the fourth year of the vulgar era, 
Augustus adopted Tiberius, the son of his wife Livia by her 
former husband Drusus, thus opening the way to his succession 





» There is another, but not very logical, mode of explaining this passage. It 
is contended that though the words of this prophecy cannot be found in the 
existing prophetic writings, yet the sense may be traced in them. The Nazarenes 
were the most despised among the Jews ; and there are many passages among the 
prophecies intimating that our Saviour should be despised during his human mission, 
To this solution there are two objections:—1. It would be impossible to prove 
that the Nazarenes were despised, it is more likely that they were feared, for they 
were certainly a lawless and violent community; but who will say that there are 
any prophecies representing the Messiah as lawless and violent? 2. If they had 
really been contemptible, to say that the Messiah should be despised, was not 
equivalent to saying that he should be called a Nazarene. If such a loose mode 
of interpretation were admitted, the completion of any prophecy whatever might 
be established, and the mischiefs which such a system would introduce, would be 
incalculable. It would be just as rational to say, “Dr. Macknight made a journey 
to Palestine: Nazareth is in Palestine; therefore he made a journey to Nazareth.” 
Who would not scout such logic as this ? 
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to the empire. Eight years afterwards, he associated him with 
himself in the empire, and two years later, left him, by his death, 
the sole sovereign of the Roman world. Thus there are two 
dates from which the years of Tiberius are reckoned,—the year 
12 of the vulgar era, when he was associated with his step-father, 
—and the year 14, when he became, by the death of the latter, 
sole emperor of Rome. When this event occurred, Christ was 
in about his nineteenth year. 

II. Though Palestine had been a separate and tributary 
kingdom in the reign of Herod, it was still, in some respects, 
subject to the jurisdiction and control of the prefects of Syria. 
They were expected to exercise over it a wholesome supervision ; 
and subsequent events, after the death of Herod, soon rendered 
the dependence more complete. Antioch, the capital of Syria, 
was the ordinary residence of these prefects; and the splendour 
and luxury of this city, the delicious climate of Syria, and the 
wealth of the province, made it a considerable object of Roman 
ambition. The prefect of Syria, at the birth of Christ, was 
Sentius Saturninus, who in the next year, the fourth before the 
vulgar era, was succeeded by Quintilius Varus. 

In the year 8 of the era, Varus was succeeded by Publius 
Sulpitius Quirinius, whom Strabo calls Kupivos, and St. Luke 
Kupyvios ; though the proper way of writing the name in Greek 
is evidently Kovipivis. 

III. In Southern Palestine (Samaria, Judsea and Idumea) 
Archelaus remained Ethnarch (for the title of king was refused 
him) till the eighth year of the era; but his reign was so tyran- 
nical and odious to his subjects, that the Jews and Samaritans 
forgot their dissensions in their common hatred of the oppressor, 
and sent envoys to Augustus, to make known to him the mal- 
administration of his deputy. Archelaus was then sent for to 
Rome; and the allegations of his subjects having been proved 
to the satisfaction of Augustus, the emperor gladly seized the 
occasion for dethroning the tyrant, and reducing his territories 
to the condition of a province. Archelaus was banished to 
Vienna in Gaul; and orders were sent to Quirinius, then pre- 
fect of Syria, to seize on Samaria, Judea and Idumea, and to 
arrange their government into the ordinary form of a Roman 
province, subject to Syria. The taxes, which had hitherto been 
paid to Archelaus, were now paid to Augustus; and this change 
was in the highest degree disagreeable to the Jews; for the 
Mosaic law had directed that they were “ not to set a stranger, 
which was not one of their brethren, to be king over them” 
(Deut. xvii. 16). Now to pay taxes to a stranger, was to ac- 
knowledge him as their king. With respect to Herod, they 
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seem to have, in some degree, quieted their scruples of con- 
science by forging for him an imaginary genealogy, deriving his 
descent from a Jewish stock; but, in the case of Augustus, this 
delusion was impossible; and they were now reduced to the 
odious condition of being compelled to violate the law at the 
very time when (as explained, or rather deformed, by the 
traditions) they held it in a reverence unknown to their ances- 
tors. Indignant at this disgrace, they made the publicans (or 
collectors of taxes) responsible for their own shame :—they 
held them up to general odium and detestation, as belonging to 
the class of “sinners,” with whom, according to the notions of 
the Pharisees (themselves the greatest of sinners), it was not 
lawful to hold any voluntary communication. There can be no 
doubt that the Publicans, by their extortions, afforded some pre- 
text for the hatred in which they were held; but when the doc- 
trines of Christ were preached among them, they shewed that, 
whether they were justly or unjustly accused, they were in moral 
feeling superior to the Pharisees. 

IV. The immediate government of Judea, subject, as before, 
to the superintendence of the prefects of Syria, was committed 
to officers named imperial procurators, who made the city of 
Cesarea the seat of their government. The first of these pro- 
curators was Coponius who was appointed in the 8th year of the 
era, and was succeeded by Marcus Ambivius in the year 10. 
The latter was succeeded, in the year 13, by Annius Rufus. For 
Rufus was substituted, in the year 16, Valerius Gratus; and to 
Gratus succeeded, in the year 26, the celebrated name of Pon- 
tius Pilatus, or, as we usually term him, Pontius Pilate. 

V. Under the Roman governors, the dignity of high priest 
reached its lowest pitch of degradation. They became the 
puppets of the prefects of Syria, and the procurators of Judea; 
and the title of religious chief of the Jews seems (like the 
empire itself, in the days of Didius Julianus) to have been set 
up to auction for the highest bidder. 

Joazar, who was high priest in the year of the birth of 
Christ, was deposed by Archelaus, in the year 1 of the wera, and 
his brother Eleazar was substituted in his place. In the year 6, 
Jesus the son of Siah succeeded Eleazar; and in the year 7 
Joazar was restored. This high priest was a second time de- 
posed in the year 8, by the prefect Quirinius, and Annas, the son 
of Seth, was appointed to succeed him. This was perhaps a 
prudent political change, as the increased civil degradation of 
the Jews might require a class of more subservient high priests. 

But, during the four last years of the procuratorship of 
Valerius Gratus, the changes in the high priesthood became 
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annual occurrences. This profligate officer, in the year 23, 
appointed Ismael, the son of Fabus, in the place of Annas; in 
the next year, Eleazar, the son of Annas, in the place of Ismael; 
in the year following, Simon, the son of Camith, in the place of 
Eleazar; and, in the subsequent year, Joseph surnamed Caiphas 
(the son-in-law of Annas) in the place of Simon. 

VI. In the meantime, the government of Galilee and the 
Perea, and that of Iturzea and Trachonitis, remained unchanged. 
Herod Antipas still remained tetrarch of the former province; 
and his brother Philip of the latter. It was, of course, to the 
government of Herod Antipas, that Joseph and his family be- 
came subject on their return to Nazareth. Under this prince, 
the city of Sepphoris, called by the Romans Dioczesarea, became 
the capital of Galilee. Here he held his court; and here 
occurred one of the most important of those events which are 
recorded in the Evangelic history, the death of John the Baptist. 


Section IV. History of Christ continued to the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius. 


I. On the return of Joseph and his wife to Galilee, the 
infant Messiah passed as the legitimate son of Joseph. The 
supernatural circumstances attending his birth were carefully 
concealed both by Mary and her husband; and Jesus was edu- 
cated in his early childhood, in the same manner as the other 
children of Nazareth of his own apparent station in life. 

II. The well-meaning, but perhaps mistaken, piety of some 
whole sects of Christians, and of a large portion even of the 
critics and commentators of the Reformed Church, has induced 
them to contend, that Jesus was the only child of Mary; and 
that, notwithstanding her marriage, she remained till her death 
devrrapOévos. With this opinion, the terms used by the Evan- 
gelists will scarcely be found to concur. Matthew tells us ex- 
pressly that Joseph knew not his wife until she had brought 
forth her first-born son (chap. i. 25); and St. Luke calls Jesus 
the first-born son of Mary. From this it seems a necessary 
inference, that the ordinary marital intercourse took place after 
' the birth of our Saviour; and, as Jesus was the first-born son of 
Mary, it seems evident that she must have had other sons.” Both 


° The divines who believe in the perpetual virginity of Mary, have their own 
explanations of this passage. That given by Glassius may suffice as a specimen. 
“ Matt. i. 25: Sed non cognovit eam, quousque peperisset Tov vidy abrijs toy mpwrd- 
tokoy, filium illum suum primogenitum. Articuli emphatici vis h. 1. est avapopuch, 
non diaxprtixh ; id est, de eo agi filio significat, cujus anté facta est ab angelo 
mentio: non autem, ut filius hic ab aliis Marie filiis distinguatur (ut Helvidius 
olim SOMNIAVIT) quos nullos fuisse PIE credimus. De Marid enim virgine, ut 
selectissimo organo, sanctissime sentiendum.”’ (Philolog. Sac., t. ii., p. 168.) Yet 
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St. Matthew (xiii. 55) and St. Mark (vi. 3) speak of the “brothers 
and sisters” of Jesus. The names of his four brothers are par- 
ticularly mentioned. According to the proper Hebrew pronun- 
ciation, they were Ya’akéb (Jacob, or James), Ydséh (Joses), 
Shim’6n (Simon), and Yehidah (Judas) ; and the way in which 
the mention of them is introduced, seems to prove satisfactorily 
that they were the uterine brothers of Jesus, and not his 
cousins, as many writers, even Protestants, assert. When the 
people of Nazareth refused him the title of a prophet, they 
alleged, as a reason, his humble birth and occupation: they 
pretended that any claims to a divine origin were ridiculous, in 
a person who was the son of a carpenter, and who had himself 
practised the same mechanic art, and with whose family, viz., 
his father Joseph, his mother Mary, and his brothers and sisters, 
they were perfectly acquainted. Here the words “ brothers and 
sisters’ seem evidently used to express, like those of “father 
and mother” the nearest grade of relationship. The argument 
of the Nazarenes was evidently this: ‘“ Thy brothers and sisters 
make no pretension to be the children of the Divinity, how 
then canst thou be the Son of God?” 

It is true that “ Mary, the mother of Jesus,” had a sister also 
called Mary, who seems to have had two sons of the same names, 
(James and Joses) as two of the brothers of Christ. (John 
xix. 25; Mark xv. 40; xvi. 1; Luke xxiv. 10). But it is well 
known that the Jews of the time of Christ were tenacious in 
preserving family names (Luke i. 59—61) ; and as two sisters, 
in the case of the wives of Joseph and Cleophas, were called by 
the same names, it was naturally to be expected that their 
children would preserve the favourite names of the family. The 
argument, therefore, which from the similarity of names, would 
assume that James and Joses, called (Mark vi. 3), the brethren 
of Christ, were in reality his cousins, and were the children of 
Cleophas, seems to have no weight whatever, when compared with 
the positive words of St. Matthew and St. Luke, terming Jesus 
the first-born of Mary, and the inference to be deduced from 
the words of St. Matthew, that Joseph knew not of his wife, 
until she had brought forth her first-born son. 

Considering the vast importance which the Jews of all classes 
attached to the perpetuation of their families; and how heaven 
itself had interfered in some distinguished instances, to remove 
the affliction of being childless from persons of eminent virtue 





the oracle of Saxe-Gotha was a steady opponent of the Mariolatry of the Roman 
Catholics, and composed a disputation to confute some of the more extravagant 
of their divines. He has a reasonable quantity of abuse, however, for those who 
chose to diverge still further from Mariolatry than himself. 
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and piety ; it would seem a harsh return for the noble humanity 
and delicacy of Joseph’s conduct, who, while believing his es. 
poused to be unchaste, yet was anxious to save her from shame, 
that he, the lineal descendant of David, and married to a woman 
of birth equally illustrious? should be deprived of all hopes of 
being blessed with issue, and should see his family limited toa 
child by adoption. Nor can it, rationally speaking, be deemed 
the slightest imputation on the spotless purity of the mother of 
Jesus, that she, who previous to her marriage, had shone pre- 
eminent among the virgins of Israel, should, when married toa 
man of the noblest virtue and most eminent piety, occupy a rank 
equally illustrious among the matrons of her country. 

With respect to our Saviour himself, it also seems im strict 
analogy with all we know of his human history, that the oppor- 
tunity should have been afforded him of being tried in all the 
relations of domestic life ; and that, as he was incomparable in 
the performance of all the duties of a son to his mother, and of 
an adopted son to her husband, he should also experience the 
kindred ties and duties of a brother, and be submitted to the 
fiery trial of family dissention. We learn from the Evangelists 
that his brothers did not believe in his mission, at least, till after 
his death ;? and it even appears, that when he began to teach 
the people at Capernaum, they declared he was beside himself, 
and went out to lay hands on him.” Even his mother seems to 
have been moved by their representations, and to have accom- 
panied them, a circumstance which brought upon her a re- 
markable rebuke. When our Lord was told that his mother 
and brothers, (let the strict manner in which these words are 





P We assume that Mary was descended from David; because we think that 
without this, the language of Scripture would receive no adequate completion. 
Le Clerc attempted, in a most ingenious manner, to reconcile the two genealogies; 
and his solution of the difficulty has been adopted, with an important variation, 
in a vigorous article in the last October number of The Journal of Sacred 
Literature. From the views of this writer, however, as well as from the whole 
theory upon which they are founded, we are compelled to dissent. 

¢ Compare John vii. 3—5, with Acts i. 14. After the death of Jesus, the 
incredulity of his brothers appears to have ceased. They were probably convin 
by the evidence of his resurrection. It is observable, that wherever they are 
mentioned in connexion with Jesus, they are invariably termed his brothers. If 
they had been merely cousins, no language would have expressed that relation 
more accurately than the Greek. 

* The words of wap’ airod, in Mark iii. 21, are translated in our national 
version, “ his friends ;” in the German translation of Luther “die um ihn waren: . 
and by Alt. (Gram. Lingue Grece, qua N.T. Scriptores usi sunt. p. 196); 
““adsecle.” It appears to us, that the correct interpretation, is, “those of, 
or from, his house,” ¢. e. his household, or family. It seems clear that our 
Saviour had a house at Capher Nachum, (or Capernaum) in which he resided 
with his mother and the rest of his family. 

The whole passage in the third chapter of Mark, from the middle of the 
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joined, be observed) were seeking him without ; he exclaimed 
in bitterness of grief at their error, “ Who are my mother or 
my brothers? Whoever shall do the will of God, the same is 
my brother, and my sister, and my mother.” 

We may be justified in believing, that without this trial, 
all the rest would have been imperfect; and that the bitterest 
taunts and persecutions of his great enemies and final mur- 
derers (the execrable sect of the heretical Pharisees), fell perfectly 
harmless and unbarbed, compared to the grief of finding that 
that mother, who had suffered so much at his birth, and who 
had pondered so carefully in her heart all the presages of his 
future greatness, should be led finally to doubt of his mission, and 
that by the representations of his own brothers. It was no 
doubt to secure her from that pernicious influence, that when 
dying upon the Cross, he commended her to the care of the 
most beloved of his disciples. Upon the whole, we appear 
entitled to conclude, that the reserve of Joseph with respect to 
his wife, continued only till the birth of her first-born, and 
the period of her purification ; aud that after that time they 
lived together, in the ordinary manner as husband and wife, 
and that several children were the fruit of their intercourse. 
In picturing, therefore, to ourselves the infaucy and youth of 
Jesus, we must complete the canvass by adding around him a 
numerous family of uterine relations. 





nineteenth verse to the conclusion of the chapter, must be taken together. The 
celebrity of the teaching and miracles of Jesus had attracted a deputation of the 
scribes from Jerusalem to examine into his doctrines. (Mark iii. 22). 

While these bigots were at Capernaum, Jesus entered a house in the city, to 
which he was invited to sup, or, in Hebrew phrase, to “ eat bread” (ib. 19). 
He had no sooner entered, than a demoniac was brought to him, whom our Lord 
healed (Matt. xii. 22). The multitude immediately crowded into the house, 
in such numbers that they could not sit down to their repast (Mark iii. 20). 
Amazed at the cure, they proclaimed Jesus to be the expected Messiah, the son of 
David (Matt. xii. 23). The scribes and Pharisees hearing of the miracle, 
hastened to the house, where the demoniac had been cured, loudly clamouring 
that Jesus was an agent of Beelzebub, and cast out devils by the aid of their 
prince. In the meantime, the brothers of Jesus, alarmed at the disturbance, 
and apprehensive for his safety, went out to compel him to return home and per- 
suaded Mary to accompany them. To disarm the implacable venom of those 
“Children of Hell,” as our Lord termed the scribes and Pharisees, they exclaimed 
that Jesus was beside himself (Markiii.21). The Pharisees being before them, 
had already entered the house, and were holding a disputation with our Saviour. 
(Matt. xii, 24—45; Mark iii. 22—30). The crowd was now so great, that the 


. Telations of Jesus were unable to enter, and stood without, calling him. He 


was told by some one present, “Thy mother and thy brethren stand without, 
desiring to speak with thee ;” and then it was, that, to reprove their want of 
faith, he stretched forth his hand to his disciples, and said, “ Behold my mother 
and my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of my father which is in 
heaven, the same is my brother, and my sister, and mother” (Matt. xii. 46—50; 
Mark iii. 31—35 ; Luke viii. 19—20). * 
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III. Of the course of his education we have no information, 
and are left to conjecture. When he attended for the last time, 
the Feast of Tabernacles, the Jews, astonished at the profound 
knowledge of the Scriptures displayed in his teaching, enquired 
of each other, “ How knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned? ” (John vii. 15). From this we may infer that Joseph, 
his father, was a man of no learning ; or the natural presump- 
tion would have been, that he had himself taught his son. Jesus 
replied to the interrogations of the Jews, that his doctrine was 
not his own, but that of God, who sent him; but this does not 
necessarily lead us to infer, that he might not have received by 
means merely human, the best education which Judea could 
then afford to its children. 

His divine birth and lofty destination, were perfectly well 
known to his kinsfolk, Zachariah the priest, and his wife 
Elizabeth; and Zachariah, a man “ righteous before God, walk- 
ing in all the commandments and ordinances of the law blame- 
less,” might have deemed it his duty to assist in performing the 
will of the Lord, with respect to the destination of the Messiah. 
As a priest, learned in the Scriptures, well acquainted with the 
law, the prophets, and the traditions, Zachariah was precisely 
the person most qualified to superintend the education of Jesus, 
The divine infant probably, therefore, spent a part of his youth 
in Juda, with his aged kinsfolk and their son, the future 
Elijah of the Gospel; and this might be one reason of the 
apparent estrangement between himself and his brothers. If, 
however, any one prefers to believe that all the human learning 
of Jesus was derived from inspiration, there seems no impro- 
priety in this more summary mode of solution. The former 
opinion may appear more analogical ; but the question, after all, 
is one rather of interest, than of theological importance. 

IV. The first remarkable evidence of the superiority of the 
youthful Messiah, occurred in the twelfth year of his age, at 
the feast of the Passover in Jerusalem. According to the strict 
letter of the Mosaic Law, all the males of Israel were to attend 
three times every year at the place where Jehovah should set his 
name. This was originally at Shiloh, and afterwards at Nod. 
(1 Sam. xxi. 1, 4), which we should identify with the High- 
place of Gibeon. (2 Chron. i. 2), and with the modern site of 


Nebi Samwil.* It was finally removed to Jerusalem after the — 





* After the death of Eli, the chief superintendence of the ritual, as well as 
the administration of the civil code, seems to have fallen upon Samuel. That 
prophet resided at Ramah, in the tribe of Benjamin; and, finding the distance 
to Shiloh inconvenient, he appears to have caused the sanctuary to be removed 
into his own immediate neighbourhood. For that purpose, he selected Nob, or 
Nobah, a mountain immediately to the south of Gibeon ; and which derived its 
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hnilding of the temple by Solomon. Here then from the time of 
Solomon was the gathering place of the nation at its great 
festivals : the appointed times were the feasts of the Passover, of 
Pentecost, and of Tabernacles. 

But the strict observance of this law appears to have been re- 
laxed in the time of the second temple; and a large part of the 
population of Jewish Palestine probably only attended at the 
great feast,—that of the Passover. This is peculiarly likely 
to have been the case with the inhabitants of Galilee, who were 
separated from Judea by the hated territory of Samaria. But 
at the feast of the Passover, the influx of Galileans to Jerusalem 
was exceedingly great. The Tetrarch, Herod Antipas, could 
not himself, without giving offence, avoid complying with this 
ceremony ;—and this prince, attended by his court and guards, 
would probably head the great caravan of his subjects, which 
passed through Samaria, in a sort of triumphal procession, to 
Jerusalem. It would be necessary that the greater part should 
carry their provisions with them ; so that with the long train of 
horsemen, footmen, carriages, and beasts of burden, the journey 
of the Galileans to attend the Passover, would probably have 
formed a procession not less large, and much more brilliant, than 
that which yearly quits Cairo and Damascus to perform the Haj 
journey to Mecca. Some smaller parties might separate them- 
selves from the great cavalcade, as appears to have been the case, 
in after years, with Jesus and his disciples, but the multitude, 
even of the poorer classes, would join it for the sake of safety, 
and to avoid the danger of a solitary passage through the inimical 
Samaria. 





rame from the obsolete root m2 (of the same meaning as the Arabic root Uj 
eminuit, elatus est). From this root is formed the Hebrew ‘2; locus altus, the 


proper name of a mountain on the east of Jordan. Nob, therefore, signifies pro- 
perly “a@ high place,” and it was called the High place of Gibeon the adjoining 
city. It derives its modern name Nebi Samwil from the Prophet Samuel, in 
consequence probably of a tradition that the sanctuary was removed by him to 
this place. Gibeon was one of the cities which were allotted by Joshua to the 
priests; but as this city belonged to the Hivite slaves of the sanctuary (see 
Journ. Sac. Lit., No. XX., p. 276), the priests seem to have formed a little city on 
the high-place, which received the name of Nob, from the mountain on which it 
stood. Here the high-priest Ahimelech incurred the vengeance of Saul ; for 
which he was afterwards put to death with all the priests of the city. 1 Sam. 
xxi. xxii. The sanctuary remained on the High-place of Gibeon, till the reign 
of Solomon. 2 Chron. i. 3. The situation of Nebi Samwil exactly agrees with 
the mention made of Nob, by the prophet Isaiah, x. 32. The prophet is de- 
scribing the march of the Assyrian army through the tribe of Benjamin. They 
pass by Ramah and Gibeal of Saul: and arrive at Nob. “As yetshall he remain 
at Nob that day: he shall shake his hand against the mount of the daughter 
of Zion, the hill of Jerusalem.” Nebi Samwil is exactly the spot, from which 
the Assyrian king may be supposed to have shaken his hand agaist Jerusalem. 
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We are informed that Joseph went up to Jerusalem every 
year at the feast of the Passover ; from which we may infer that 
this was the only one of the three great feasts which he attended, 
On these occasions he was accompanied by his wife, and pro- 
bably most frequently by the infant Jesus. When the Messiah 
was twelve years of age, they went up as usual to attend the 
Passover, accompanied by their kinsfolk and acquaintance, 
forming a portion probably of the great procession. The sacri. 
fices were duly offered, the rites completed, the days of the 
festival concluded ; and Joseph and his wife quitted Jerusalem, 
and proceeded a day’s journey on their return to Galilee. The 
infant Jesus was not with them, but they felt no uneasiness on 
this account, supposing him to be among their kinsfolk and 
acquaintance in some distant part of the long cavalcade. 

When the caravan rested at evening, they sought for the 
child, but not finding him anywhere, they returned the same 
night, or the following morning, to Jerusalem, in great anxiety 
for their loss. Three days they diligently songht for him 
in every part of the city without success. At length they dis- 
covered him in the temple, in what was termed the Court of 
Israel. Here the doctors of the traditional law were accustomed 
to frequent, and here they might be seen seated on the benches 
which surrounded the side next the wall of the portico of 
the court. Here they passed the day in disputations, delivering 
their oracles, and citing in support of their opinions the authority 
of those arch-imposters, the doctors of a former age,—the vene- 
rated fathers of the traditions. It may easily be supposed how 
great was the reverence with which they were listened to by such of 
the Jews as belonged to the great schismatic sect of the Pharisees. 

Among these doctors the child Jesus was found seated, listen- 
ing eagerly to their explanations of the law, and asking them 
questions far above the capacity of a child; and which, being 
grounded on a purer spirit than that of the traditions, possibly 
puzzled the gravest of the rabbins, as a brilliant light shining in 
the midst of dense darkness sometimes only renders the darkness 
more perplexing. 

A crowd was gathered round, more astonished at the wisdom 
and sagacity of the child than at the learning of the traditional 
doctors. When Joseph and Mary beheld the manner in which 
their child was employed, they were (as St. Luke informs us), 
“ amazed ;” from which we may infer that they had themselves 
no share in the inculcation of that extraordinary knowledge 
beyond his years, which the child exhibited. Mary was the first 
to address him, and the mildness of her expostulation, under 
circumstances which might apparently have justified some 
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anger, marks the gracious temper and disposition of the most 
distinguished and favoured of the daughters of Adam. “Son,” 
said the matron of Israel, “ why hast thou thus dealt with us? 
Behold! thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing.” 

Now (for the first time probably), Jesus repudiated the right 
of Joseph to the title of his father. ‘“ How is this that ye have 
sought me?” said the divine child. “ Know ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s business ?” 

The quiet infancy of Jesus had passed with so little remark 
from Joseph and Mary of anything evidencing a superior capacity 
to the ordinary children of his age, and so accustomed were 
they to hear and see him style and treat Joseph as his father, 
that his divine origin, and the higher destinies which awaited 
him, though sufficiently treasured in their more reflective 
memories, had vanished from their immediate recollection ;—so 
that St. Luke informs us, “They understood not the saying 
which he spake unto them.” To Joseph his own sons and 
daughters naturally appeared to have a nearer interest than his 
child by adoption : we are told of no especial notice which he took 
of the early promise of the Saviour; but St. Luke informs us 
that Mary his mother, “kept all these sayings in her heart.” 

V. He returned with them to Nazareth; and in all respects 
continued to pay them the duteous attention of a son. The 
language used by the Nazarenes (Mark vi. 3) informs us that 
he was taught by Joseph the mechanical art of a carpenter, and 
that he actively assisted his step-father in his occupation. An 
admirable lesson this to those worldly minds, which paying a 
sort of idolatrous veneration to the petty trivialities of human 
rank and dignities, forget how insignificant these atomic consi- 
derations are in the scale of eternity, and how contemptible 
they must appear to those intelligences which guide at will the 
countless worlds of the illimitable universe. 

From this time forward, we are told that Jesus increased in 
wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and man. It is 
clear, therefore, that even among the rude inhabitants of Naza- 
reth, the “son of Joseph the carpenter,” as they called him, 
acquired an early reputation, and that they all looked up to 
him as of extraordinary promise. But, while they admitted 
his admirable character, and regarded him with respect, they 
were the last persons who ever dreamt of his assuming the rank 
of a prophet. They were too familiar with his person, and 
humble occupation, to discern anything superhuman in his qua- 
lities. At present they were well-disposed to him. How that 
good disposition became changed to bitter enmity, appears in 
the sequel of the Evangelic History. 
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In process of time the venerable Joseph was gathered to his 
fathers. We may suppose this to have happened a little before 
Jesus assumed the character of a prophet; and it is very proba. 
ble that he delayed the commencement of the active performance 
of his mission till the death of Joseph; as, from that time, it 
would be necessary that he should proclaim himself the son of a 
Divine Father. After Joseph’s death, Jesus became the head of 
the family. His mother Mary, and even his brothers and 
sisters, appear to have followed him in his subsequent changes 
of residence. Such was the state of Jesus and his family, 
when John commenced his baptism on the banks of the Jordan, 


H. C. 


*,* The reader should compare the above with the first article of this volume. 
The writers are entirely unknown to each other, and their differing opinions are 
interesting. —Eb. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





*,* The Editor begs the reader will bear in mind that he does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of his Correspondents. 





THE PRINCE OF PERSIA; THE LAW OF THE MEDES AND 
PERSIANS; AND THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
JEWISH WRITER DEMETRIUS. 


(SECOND LETTER). 


To the Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—In my first letter on the subject of your correspondent’s remarks 
on scriptural chronology in the October number of this Journal, I noticed 
his erroneous identification of Daniel’s* prince (Sar) of the kingdom of 
Persia with Darius Hystaspes, who most probably was not eighteen years 
of age in the third year of the reign of Cyrus over Babylon, when your 
correspondent supposes him to have possessed very great power and 
influence in the administration of the Persian government. 

I now wish, in this second letter, to offer a few additional remarks 
on the supposed historical value of the Cyropedia, which appears to be 
estimated too highly both by your correspondent and Mr. Savile. The 
former however has declared his perfect agreement with me in regarding 
“Xenophon’s account of the death of Cyrus as manifestly a fiction.” 
He does not, indeed, furnish us with the grounds of his belief, but leaves 
us to conjecture whether he has been led to think so from the testimony 
of Herodotus, Ctesias, Cicero, or from that of the Persian poet Ferdusi, 
who, as your correspondent informs us, “ relates that Cyrus’ resigned 
his kingdom to Lohorasp, and went into religious retirement before his 
death ; so that, in this view, he may have survived his representative 
upon the throne ; especially as Lucian affirms, upon the authority of an 
inscription in Persia, that Cyrus lived to a great age (a hundred years), 
and died of grief on hearing of the atrocities of his son Cambyses.” 
We shall not be disposed to esteem very highly the authority of Lucian, 
his Persian inscription, and Ferdusi, when we bear in mind that they 
directly contradict not only the Cyropedia, but Herodotus and Ctesias 
also. Is then your correspondent led by the statements of Herodotus 
or Ctesias, of Lucian or Ferdusi,’ to reject, as manifest fiction, the 
account which Xenophon has given us of the death of the great Cyrus ? 





* Dan. x. 13. 

+ J. 8. L., October, 1860, p. 179. 

© According to some native Mohammedan Persian writers, the end of Kai-Khosru 
or Cyrus (as certainly, according to Sir William Jones, to be identified with the great 
Cyrus of Herodotus and Xenophon, as Lewis XIV. with Louis Quartorze), was not very 
dissimilar to the old Latin tradition of the death of Romulus, and probably equally 
true. In a popular abridgment of ancient Persian history we read, “Ferdusi and 
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As to what Lucian has written, it is certainly not calculated to give 
us a very high idea of the value of supposed ancient oriental inscriptions, 
whether Persian, Babylonian, or Assyrian. Iam not, of course, here 
speaking of the recently discovered cuneiform inscriptions, which we 
may safely believe to be genuine relics of remote antiquity, though there 
may be a difference of opinion how far modern scholarship and research 
may have satisfactorily succeeded in explaining their contents. These 
stand upon a very different foundation from any supposed eastern in- 
scriptions which may possibly have been current, through popular report, 
in the days of Abydenus, the Jewish Demetrius, and of Alexander Poly. 
histor, as well as in those of Lucian, who may perhaps have yielded too 
much credit to such hearsay and untrustworthy sources of information, 
Josephus avoided falling into this kind of error, by wisely taking care 
not to deviate too widely from Herodotus, resembling in this respect, 
whether intentionally or not, the celebrated Latin historian, Trogus 
Pompeius, who flourished nearly a century before him. 

Not a little of the information which Xenophon gathered from 
popular report in the camp of the younger Cyrus, may have been about 
as authentic as that which Lucian learned from the Persian inscription. 
And with regard to what this writer has related of the advanced age of 
Cyrus, and of his death having been hastened by the atrocious mis- 
conduct of his son, should it appear strange to us that many years must 
have elapsed after their perpetration, before the tidings of the atrocities 
of his son reached the ears of the aged centenarian, we may believe that 
the royal recluse succeeded in concealing himself in some very secluded 
retreat, while we are sure that roads were not so good, nor the means 
of communication so expeditious in the ancient Persian empire, as they 
are at this day in many European countries. 

Not only does your correspondent agree with me in regarding Xeno- 
phon’s account of the death of Cyrus as manifestly fictitious, but he 
has also expressed himself elsewhere with equal explicitness concerning 
events that are not only ignored, but virtually denied, in the Cyropedia, 
and which that philosophical romance may be regarded as assuming to 
have never occurred at all :—‘‘I cannot,” he writes, “concur with Mr. 
Savile in affirming that Astyages was not overthrown by Cyrus. Hero- 
dotus and Ctesias both agree on this point ; and Xenophon likewise (in 
the Anabasis) has approximately fixed the very date of the event, We 
cannot set aside these three conjoint testimonies to the fact of the con- 
quest of the Medes by the Persians.” Your correspondent thus admits 
that, in the first portion of the Cyropedia, previous to the death of 





Mirkhond say, that Kai-Khosru proceeded to some spot which he had selected for 
retirement, where he suddenly disappeared, and his train, among whom were some of 
the most renowned warriors of Persia, perished in a dreadful tempest. This would 
seem to confirm the account of Herodotus; for oriental writers frequently use storms 
to typify any great or wide-spreading calamity, such as an invasion of barbarians, or 
the destruction of an army,”—alluding to what Herodotus says of the death of 
Cyrus, and the defeat of his army by the Massagete. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe how very widely the narrative of these two comparatively modern Persian 
writers differs from that of Lucian’s supposed ancient Persian inscription, 
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Astyages, there is much that is manifestly fictitious, and that the con- 
cluding part, containing an account of the death of Cyrus, is manifestly 
a fiction. Yet the fiction, in either case, is not such as Sir Walter 
Scott, that great master of historical romance would have approved, viz., 
an imaginative addition or embellishment, which the author carefully 
endeavours, as far as may be in his power, to render neither glaringly 
inconsistent with historical facts, nor directly at variance with the times 
in which the hero lived. Much of what is related in the Cyropedia 
concerning Astyages and Cyrus, previous to the decease of the former, 
as well as the narrative of the death of the latter, may be safely looked 
upon as grossly contradicting the facts of history, and as very incon- . 
sistent with the character of the times in which these two personages 
flourished—even though all may have been in such close accordance 
with certain popular legendary traditions in the camp of the younger 
Cyrus, that Xenophon could truthfully assert that he has recorded only 
“that which had been related to him by the Persians themselves.” Here, 
then, is no slight ground for suspecting that Xenophon, while in the 
main faithfully following popular camp legends, has as flagrantly departed 
from historical accuracy in what he has recorded of Cyaxares, as in 
what he has told us of Astyages and Cyrus. Will not Mr. Savile con- 
cede that some portion of the professed history of this Cyaxares may, 
not improbably (we shall presently cite a confirmatory extract from 
Rollin), be as contradictory to historical truth, as is unquestionably, 
much of the fictitious account given in the Cyropedia, of Astyages and 
Cyrus? This would seem to be more than probable, at least so far as 
this Cyaxares is represented as inheriting an independent Median throne, 
with Median supremacy to a certain extent, even over Cyrus and the 
Persians, and wielding for several years a sovereign and independent 
sceptre, which we are to suppose, descended to him without a single 
instance of even temporary forfeiture from the days of his ancestors 
Deioces and Phraortes. Indeed, the more we reflect on the subject, the 
less probable does the supposition appear, that the brave, enterprizing, 
warlike and ambitious semi-barbarian Cyrus should,—compelled by no 
superior power, and without any conceivable adequate motive—after the 
conquest of the Medes, Media and Ecbatana, and the deposition and 
exile of their king Astyages, have voluntarily descended from the lofty 
elevation which he had earnestly coveted and recently won by his sword. 
Who can easily bring himself to believe, not only without the shadow of 
sound historical evidence, but against fair and candid inferences from 
the statements of ancient historians, that the semi-barbarian conqueror, 
flushed with success, should have relented and recalled the vanquished, 
dethroned and virtually exiled Astyages from his subordinate provincial 
government on the borders of Hyrcania (whither, according to Ctesias, 
who is at least as good an authority on this point as Xenophon, the 
deposed monarch had been sent by his Persian conqueror), and replaced 
him on the Median throne in the full possession of his former sovereignty 
and power? Nay, we are to believe in addition to all this, that Cyrus, 
with a self-denial so rare that we should not have expected it from a 
refined Greek philosopher, much less from a fierce and aspiring Persian 
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warrior in the days of Persian barbarism, retired of his own accord from 
the royal and stately palace of Ecbatana, to some comparatively rude 
and uninviting residence in the yet wild region of Persia. 

The only plausible reason that can be assigned for such a scarcely 
credible step as the abdication of the recently won Median throne by 
Cyrus, is perhaps that it was brought about by the influence of Amytis, 
the daughter of Astyages, whom Cyrus is said to have married after 
the conquest of Media. If the successful exertion of this supposed 
conjugal influence could be accepted as fact (and we fear that it is much 
too unlikely for such acceptance), as such an abdication can hardly be 
thought to have originated with Cyrus, we must imagine that he sur. 
rendered his own judgment and inclination, to the tears, arguments, 
and importunate entreaties of his wife. This supposition would impl 
that Amytis was so deeply imbued with a spirit of filial duty and de- 
votedness, as to be willing to quit the luxury and splendour of the 
Median capital, and, turning her back on Ecbatana, accompany Cyrus 
to his rough and uncivilized Persian home, provided her father were 
recalled from the borders of Hyrcania and replaced upon an independent 
Median throne. Patriotism may be supposed, if we will, to have been 
combined with a sense of filial duty in the heart of the fair pleader. At 
all events, there is much less difficulty (though there is some difficulty 
even here) in imagining that Amytis may have proposed such a plan, 
than in believing that Cyrus could bring himself to adopt it. 

Improbable, however, as is all this, it is even yet more improbable 
that Cyrus should afterwards have been himself willing (or that Amytis, 
if she survived her father, should have wished her royal husband to be 
so) to have acted for some years in the subordinate capacity of com- 
mander of the Median forces to the son of the defeated, deposed, and 
restored Astyages, overthrowing the enemies and enlarging the territories 
of the supposed independent Median sovereign, Cyaxares II., who was 
indebted for his very Median sceptre and crown (if he ever really pos- 
sessed them in independent sovereignty) to the rare self-denying favour 
and bounty of his illustrious Persian subordinate. Such patient defer- 
ence and subordination to a weak, jealous and capricious king in the 
most popular, ambitious, enterprising and successful warrior and con- 
queror of his day, would be indeed an instance of marvellous self-sub- 
jugation, which Socrates himself might have contemplated with interest, 
and which was well-suited to occupy a prominent place in a political 
romance, composed from popular Persian traditions by one who was not 
ignorant of the leading facts in the history of Cyrus with which those 
traditions were at variance, and who had been an attached disciple of 
Socrates. 

Unfortunately, the only authority for the supposed independent 
Median sovereignty of this Cyaxares II. is the philosophical romance 
of Xenophon, and it is to be feared that this authority is but of little 
historical value, unless in subordination to Herodotus and Ctesias, in 
which character it may be of some slight service. There appears, then, 
to be scarcely the shadow of reasonable evidence in favour of the notion 
that the supposed independent Median sovereign, “Cyaxares II., suc- 
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ceeded to the throne of Astyages,” because there is scarcely the sem- 
blance of a reason for thinking that Cyrus ever restored to Astyages the 
throne of which the latter, after his utter defeat and prostration by the 
arms of Persia, had been deprived by his Persian conqueror. It is not 
enough merely to make a vague assertion, “that no one ventures to 
deny that Cyaxares II. succeeded to the throne of Astyages” (J. S. L., 
October, 1860, p. 180), for how could Cyaxares succeed to a throne 
which his father Astyages had not to bequeath to him? 

And here I would beg leave to call the attention of Mr. Savile, and 
your correspondent to a passage in Rollin, which may be regarded as in 
some measure confirmatory of the scepticism of Cicero and Niebuhr,4 
with regard to the historical correctness of the Cyropedia, and of the 
idea that this work is a romance and not a history’ 

“Cyaxares,” says this French writer, ‘having no male issue, and 
but one daughter, offered her in marriage to Cyrus, with an assurance 
of the kingdom of Media for her portion. . . . Xenophon places this 
marriage after the taking of Babylon. But as Cyrus was at that time 
above sixty years of age, and the princess not much less, and as it is 
improbable that either of them should wait till that age before they 
thought of matrimony, I thought proper to give this fact a more early 
date. Besides, at that rate, Cambyses, the son and successor of Cyrus, 
would have been but seven years old, when he came to the throne, and 
but fourteen or fifteen when he died, which cannot be reconciled with 
the expeditions he made into Egypt and Ethiopia, nor with the rest of 
his history. Perhaps Xenophon might date the taking of Babylon 
much earlier than we do; but I follow the chronology of Archbishop 
Usher. I have also left out what is related in the Cyropedia (\. viii.), 
that from the time Cyrus was at the court of his grandfather Astyages, 





4 Mr. Savile has quoted a passage from Dr. Hales, where the latter speaks of 
“Herodotus and Ctesias as the unintentional vouchers of the veracity of Holy Writ, 
and of that admirable philosophical historian” Xenophon (J. S. L., Jan., 1858, p. 
415). To call the author of the Cyropedia a truthful and accurate philosophical 
historian, seems to be a flat contradiction of Cicero’s well known testimony in a letter 
to his brother Quintus-Cyrus ille a Xenophonite, non ad fidem historia scriptus, sed 
ad effigiem justi imperii.” The Latin abbreviator of Trogus, Justin, by following 
Herodotus, shews that both himself and his guide took a view similar to that of 
Cicero. Niebuhr goes far beyond Cicero. ‘“ No rational man,” he writes, ‘in our 
days, can look upon Xenophon’s History of Cyrus, in any other light than that of a 
romance. It was not Xenophon’s intention to deceive, he did not at all intend to 
write a history, or to give it out as a history; but it is clear as daylight that his object 
was to write a political novel in the form of a history of a king.” Lord Macaulay, 
leaving undecided the disputed question, whether we are to look upon the work as a 
history or romance, merely says, ‘‘ The life of Cyrus by Xenophon, whether we look 
upon it as a history or a romance, seems to us a very wretched performance” (Miscel- 
laneous Writings, vol. i., p. 247). _Wecan by no means approve M. Rollin’s remark: 
—“ As to what Cicero says in his first letter to his brother Quintus, that ‘ Xenophon’s 
design in writing the history of Cyrus, was not so much to follow truth as to give a 
model of just government,’—zthis ought not to lessen the authority of that judicious 
historian, or make us give less credit to what he relates.” 1 cannot just now refer to 
the passage, but unless my memory be at fault, Sir H. Rawlinson decidedly rejects the 
Cyropedia as a work of any historical authority. 
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the young princess had said she would have no other husband than 
Cyrus. Her father Cyaxares was then but thirteen years old.” 

Xenophon, having been told these things in the camp of Cyrus, and 
finding them far more suited to the purposes of his philosophical 
romance than all that which he had previously learned from the pages 
of Herodotus, may have inserted them in the Cyropedia without deem- 
ing it necessary to trouble himself with the subject of chronological 
accuracy, or inquiring whether these camp legends did not make 
Cambyses much younger than the truth of history warranted, or the 
death of his father Cyrus. And he would perhaps be equally indif- 
ferent as to the point of historical correctness, whether Cyrus married 
the daughter of Cyaxares after the conquest of Babylon, or, whether he 
espoused, some twenty years earlier, Amytis,’ the daughter of Astyages, 
shortly after her father’s overthrow by the Persians; in which latter 
case, Cambyses would be little more than twenty-five years of age, at 
the decease of Cyrus, a supposition not inconsistent with what we read 
in Herodotus. i 

According to M. Rollins’ conjecture, who regards the Cyropedia as 
a trustworthy historical performance, to save Xenophon’s credit as an 
historian, we must think that he may possibly have dated the conquest 
of Babylon by Cyrus much earlier than Archbishop Usher, who believes 
this event to have occurred cir. B.c. 538. Now as Cyrus died cir. B.c. 
530, and his son and successor Cambyses cannot be supposed less than 
twenty years old at his father’s death, we cannot think that Xenophon 
assigned a later date than cir. B.c. 552 to the capture of Babylon by 
the Persians. On this view, if we admit what is almost universally 
allowed, that the sole reign of Nebuchadnezzar after the death of his 
father extended to about forty-three years, we shall have the chronology 
of Xenophon apparently much at variance with that of the Jewish 
writer Demetrius, who, we are told, held that the commencement of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s sole reign is to be dated cir. B.c. 578. It would thus 
follow that only twenty-six years intervened between Demetrius’s first 
year of Nebuchadnezzar’s sole reign, and Xenophon’s supposed date 
(cir. B.c. 552) of the final overthrow of the Chaldean dynasty. This 
would be even far more objectionable than the very objectionable notion 
that only forty years elapsed between the Jewish writer’s first year of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s sole reign in 578, and the downfall of the Chaldean 
dynasty in B.c. 538. 

Again, Rollin, in comparing Herodotus with Xenophon, with regard 





¢ While Herodotus speaks of Cyrus as the grandson of Astyages, Ctesias appears 
to describe the Persian conqueror as not at all related to the Median king. At first 
sight, it might seem that if Cyrus really married Amytis, a daughter of Astyages, 
Ctesias must be right and Herodotus wrong. Amytis and Mandane, however, may 
have been the daughters of Astyages by different mothers; and the former so many 
years younger than Mandane, as not to have been much older than Cyrus, who may 
never have seen Amytis until his successful invasion of Media. These considerations 
might induce the Medes to tolerate, without serious disapproval, as a measure of poli- 
tical expediency, the marriage of Cyrus with one who was only the half-sister of his 
mother; and thus it may be at least possible, if not wholly to reconcile these two 
historians, yet to lessen the difference between them. 
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to the point of historical accuracy, says, ‘‘ But what decides this point 
unanswerably in favour of Xenophon, is the conformity we find between 
him and the Holy Scripture.” This French writer of course identifies 
Cyaxares II. with Darius the Mede. How, then, does he get over the 
serious difficulty caused by the almost certain inference from the nar- 
tative of Daniel, that the Median Darius, on taking the Chaldean king- 
dom after the death of Belshazzar, fixed his royal residence at Babylon, 
where he continued to hold his court, and exercise the regal power ? 
By a gratuitous and somewhat bold assumption. Having stated from 
Xenophon, that Cyrus ‘‘on his way from Babylon to Persia, visited his 
uncle Cyaxares, telling him at the same time, that he would find a 
noble palace at Babylon already prepared for his reception, whenever he 
would please to go thither,” M. Rollin proceeds to add, chiefly from 
his own imagination, ‘It appears that Cyrus, when he returned from 
Persia, carried Cyaxares with him from Babylon. When they arrived 
there, they concerted together a scheme of government for the whole 
empire. They divided it into one hundred and twenty provinces.” 
Thus M. Rollin gratuitously assumes that what Daniel tells us was done 
by the Median Darius, was in reality the joint work of Cyrus and 
Cyaxares II. Such a style of assumption as this, doubtless makes the 
task of reconciling the Cyropedia with the Book of Daniel much easier 
than it would otherwise be. 

Both Mr. Savile‘ and your correspondent appear to be of opinion 
that Xenophon’s account of his Cyaxares II., receives no slight degree 
of confirmation from the inscriptions at Behistun, in which it is stated 
by Darius Hystaspes, that the unsuccessful Median rebel Phraortes, 
declared himself to be a descendant of Cyaxares. They at once take 
for granted that this was Xenophon’s Cyaxares II. Yet this would 
seem to be by no means certain. For Xenophon tells us that his 
Cyaxares had no male issue, and only one daughter, who became the 
wife of Cyrus. This might rather incline us to think that the rebel 
Phraortes claimed to be descended from the great Cyaxares, the father 
of Astyages. It is, therefore, very uncertain how far we are justified in 
regarding the Behistun inscription as confirmatory of the Cyropedia. 

Mr. Savile has said, that ‘‘ the only possible way to reconcile the 
difference hetween Herodotus and Xenophon on this point of history is, 
to suppose that Astyages did leave a son, according to the testimony of 
the latter, and that this son was known to the Jews as Darius the 
Mede, and to the Greeks, as Josephus expresses it, by another name.” 
It is not, indeed surprising, that it should be found a difficult task to 
reconcile history with romance. There does not, however, appear to 
be any insuperable objection to Mr. Savile’s method of reconciling 
Daniel, Herodotus, and Xenophon, provided we do not regard the 
Cyaxares of the latter as an independent king of Media, and superior 
(or even equal) in dignity to Cyrus; and provided also we allow that 
the Median Darius (whether we do, or do not, identify him with 
Cyaxares), on taking the kingdom after Belshazzar’s death, fixed his 


J J. 8S. L., January, 1858, p. 412. 
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royal residence in the city of Babylon. On these points the political 
romance must give way to what appears to be the testimony partly of 
Daniel, and partly of Herodotus and Ctesias. 

I still think that your correspondent, from not having duly consi- 
dered the subject, deals somewhat hard measure to such writers as 
Mede and Archbishop Usher, Bishops Lloyd and Newton, not to men- 
tion also Faber and Jahn, when, though he does not exactly name them, 
he virtually considers them as upholding ‘‘ extreme nonsense,” because 
they adhered to the view which identifies the Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes 
of Ezra iv. 6 and 7, with the Cambyses and Pseudo-Smerdis of Hero- 
dotus. Yet surely, if the charge of having proceeded to something like 
nonsensical extremities on this question, must be brought either against 
these learned writers or their determined opponent, it is the latter who 
must expect to lie under the grave charge, unless he can rebut it by 
something stronger than mere assertion. 

Perhaps it was not altogether easy for the writers of whom we are 
speaking to come to a conclusion different from that which they ac. 
cepted. For how did they act in other not wholly dissimilar cases? 
Take an example. They found in Herodotus, that Cyrus had two sons, 
Cambyses and Smerdis. But they also read in the Cyropedia, that 
this same Cyrus had two sons, Cambyses and Tanaowares. Believing, 
as they could not well help doing, that the Cyrus and Cambyses (father 
and elder son) of Herodotus were the same as the Cyrus and Cambyses 
of Xenophon, they felt that they could not do otherwise than identifi 
the Tanaoxares of the latter, with the Smerdis of the former, thon 
the names differ almost as much from each other, as does Ahasuerus 
from Cambyses, or Artaxerxes from Gomates and Smerdis. 

In like manner, these learned writers, convinced that Ezra’s Cyrus 
and his Persian Darius were identical with the Cyrus and Darius Hys- 
taspes of Herodotus, when they saw that each of these historians (the 
sacred and the secular) inserts two, and only two kings of Persia be- 
tween Cyrus and Darius, they could not, on any just principles of his- 
torical criticism, avoid the inference that the two Persian kings Akha- 
shverosh and Artaxerxes, who, in Ezra, succeed each other after Cyrus, 
and before the Persian Darius, are to be identified with the Cambyses 
and Pseudo-Smerdis of Herodotus. 

Nor must it be forgotten that these writers were not ignorant, that 
more than one Persian king is spoken of in ancient history as assuming 
a different name, on coming to the throne, from that which they had 
previously borne as subjects. Thus the son of Hystaspes, whose ori- 
ginal name is said to have been Ochus, assumed the name of Darius 
when he became king after the death of the Magian usurper. And if 
we were at liberty (though I am very far from saying that we are so) to 
suppose that a Median of the blood-royal, a son of Astyages if you will, 
but at the same time one who acknowledged as his liege-lord, the great 
Cyrus, the conqueror of Media and deposer of Astyages, assumed the 
regal name of Darius, when he received the Chaldean kingdom of Bel- 
shazzar after Cyrus had overthrown the dynasty of Nebuchadnezzar, 
some of our difficulties in reference to the Median Darius might per- 
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haps be removed. Again, Artaxerxes (Longimanus) was named Cyrus 
before he ascended the Persian throne; and the traitor? Bessus assumed, 
together with the Persian diadem, the regal designation of Artaxerxes. 
Accordingly, there is little or no difficulty (unless the mind be pre- 
judiced by some previously formed theory) in believing that Cambyses 
and Pseudo-Smerdis (Gomates), when raised to the roval dignity, took 
each a high sounding regal name (the former that of Akhashverosh, 
and the latter that of Artaxerxes), though Herodotus always speaks of 
them as Cambyses and the magian Smerdis. 

Again, carry out your correspondent’s strong reluctance to admit 
identity of person where names are very different, and we greatly 
increase the difficulty of the bringing the native Mohammedan Persian 
writers into agreement with what the Greek historians have related of 
ancieut Persia. On this view, we should possibly feel some objection 
to the identification of Lohorasp with Cambyses, and even of Bahaman 
with Artaxerxes (Longimanus). It must, however, be conceded that 
Lohorasp is at least as similar to Cambyses, as Tanaoxares to Smerdis. 

The name of the second son of the great Cyrus appears to be Bardes 
in the cuneiform inscriptions, Mardus in Aischylus, Smerdis in Hero- 
dotus, Tanaoxares in the Cyropedia, and Mergis in Justin. Can it 
have escaped Mr. Savile’s notice, how much nearer in this matter do 
the Smerdis of Herodotus and the Mardus of A‘schylus approach to 
the Bardes of the recently discovered cuneiform inscriptions (undoubtedly 
more ancieut than the times of Xenophon) than does the Tanaoxares of 
those Persians in the camp of the younger Cyrus, from whom Xeno- 
phon appears to have received a considerable portion of the materials 
for his Cyropedia? The approach is still nearer if we bear in mind 
that, in some oriental dialects, the sound of the letter m borders closely 
upon that of the letter 4. 

Your correspondent is not always equally scrupulous on this sub- 
ject. He does not hesitate to identify Nabopolassar (the first king of 
that Babylonian dynasty of which Nebuchadnezzar was the second) 
“with the king of Nineveh who was called by the Greeks Sardanapalus.” 
There are undoubtedly certain points of resemblance between these two 
names of Sardanapalus and Nabopolassar ; and if the syllable (sar) 
formed either the first or the last of do¢h names, there would be greater 
encouragement to embrace your correspondent’s somewhat startling view 
of identity of person—perhaps even more startling than the late Duke 








& I had remarked that, as Bessus assumed the royal title of Artaxerxes, why, 
therefore, may there not have been a Smerdis-Artaxerxes, as well as a Bessus- 
Artaxerxes? Your correspondent’s reply is, “‘ For this plain reason ; the real name of 
the Pseudo-Smerdis was Gomates, and we know from a contemporary inscription, 
that he usurped the title of Smerdis or Bardes, brother of Cambyses, not that of 
Artaxerxes.” Not a few of your correspondent’s “ reasons” are of the same plain 
and satisfactory nature. Dr. Hales and others consider Artaxerxes to be rather a 
title of official dignity, than a personal name; but Smerdis has always been considered 
as belonging to the latter class. ‘The fact. would appear to be, that the Magian 
Gomates usurped (as Herodotus tells us he did) the name of Smerdis, in order that he 
might be the better enabled to usurp the Persian throne, and then proceed to assume 
the regal title of Artaxerxes (J. S. L., Oct. 1860, p. 176). 
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of Manchester’s identification of the Persian king Cambyses with 
Nebuchadnezzar. Yet, in order to establish satisfactorily such per- 
sonal identity, we might, not unfairly, require besides the partial and 
irregular resemblance between the two names—of which one, as con- 
taining the name* of the Chaldean idol Nebo, would seem especially 
suitable to a Chaldean, but not equally so to an Assyrian sovereign— 
strong additional reasons, like those which constrain us to identify 
Tanaoxares with Smerdis, and the Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes of the 
fourth chapter of Ezra, with the younger Cambyses and Pseudo-Smerdis 
of the father of history. Perhaps even stronger reasons, if possible, 
should be required. For in the one case we have only to identify (with 
very good grounds for so doing) two Medo-Persian kings in sacred, 
with two Medo-Persian kings in secular history. In the other case, we 
are called to identify (on scarcely any admissible grounds at all, or 
rather against all reasonable historical probability) a Chaldean king 
named Nabopolassar (very probably the elder Labynetus of Herodotus, 
and confederate of the first Cyaxares in the overthrow of Nineveh), who 
is supposed to have been reigning at Babylon, when Saracus reigned at 
Nineveh, from B.c. 606 to B.c. 578, with Sardanapalus a king of Nineveh, 
who was expelled from the Assyrian capital cir. B.c. 608-6. 

I now turn to the chronology of Demetrius. They who think that 
the first year of the sole reign of Nebuchadnezzar was cir. 606-4, will 
also think that your correspondent has made an important movement 
in the right direction, and very materially improved the blundering 
chronology‘ of Demetrius, by making his dates some fourteen years 
earlier than those of this Jewish writer. His words are—‘‘I conceive 
the chronology of Demetrius must be rectified in conformity with the 
contents of the first chapter of the book of Ezekiel, which records that 
the thirtieth year, either of the reign of Nabopolassar, as Scaliger’ sup- 
poses, or of the era of Scythian domination, coincided with the fifth 
year of Jechoniah’s captivity and with the thirteenth year of the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar, thus raising the first year of that king’s 
reign from B.c. 578 to 592, and the fall of Jerusalem from 560 to B.c." 
574.” Here we have a frank avowal that Demetrius has fallen into the 





* Jahn thinks that Nineveh fell B.c. 623. He writes:—‘ In the year B.c. 623, 
Nabopolassar destroyed the Assyrian and founded the Chalde-Babylonian empire, 
which also is sometimes called the Assyrian in the Bible, and frequently by the Greek 
writers. ... It is said that before this he was the Assyrian governor of Babylon under 
Chyniladan and Saracus, and that, uniting with Astyages the son of (yaxares the 
first king of Media, he revolted and overthrew the Assyrian empire. However this 
may be, it is certain, as his name is sufficient to prove, that he was a Chaldean.” 

‘ Your correspondent calls this a “‘ rectification,” though in reality it is rather a 
rejection of the chronology of Demetrius. 

J It is unfavourable to the view of the younger Scaliger, that, both in the Old and 
New Testaments, secular epochs are distinctly named. Thus, we have ‘the nine- 
teenth of Nebuchadnezzar” (2 Kings xxv. 8, cir. B.c. 588), the “third of Cyrus” 
(Dan. x. 1, cir. B.c. 535-4), “the second of Darius” (Ezra iv. 2, cir. B.c. 521-0), 
“the fifteenth of Tiberius Casar” (Luke iii. 1). The late Duke of Manchester 
appears to have thought that Ezekiel (i. 1) may have dated from the preceding 
jubilean year. 

k J. 8. L., October, 1860, p. 175. 
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serious error of dating the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the 
temple too late by at least fourteen years. Further study and reflection 
may perhaps convince your correspondent that he will approximate still 
nearer to the truth by withdrawing to a still greater distance from De- 
metrius, and raising even his new date fourteen years, ascending from 
574 to cir. B.c. 588. 

It would seem that your correspondent, who here appears to speak 
of the thirtieth year of Nabopolassar as coinciding with the thirteenth 
of Nebuchadnezzar his son, may be of opinion that the father and son 
were joint or associate kings of Babylon not less than thirteen years. 
I doubt if this opinion have any good foundation to rest upon, and think 
that in the present day your correspondent will stand almost alone in 
holding it. 

Your correspondent tells us—‘ I have altered many minor points 
of the (previous) arrangement, thereby considerably raising some of the 
leading dates.” Why should not this ‘‘raising of leading dates” be 
extended yet further? Why not raise the date of the fall of Nineveh 
fourteen years, as well as that of Jerusalem? And as he has never 
held the fall of Nineveh to be later than cir. B.c. 580, why not admit 
that it could not have occurred later than B.c. 594? He has thus 
written in J. S. L., Oct., p. 181—‘* Your correspondent G. B., who 
upholds the common reckoning, has contributed an article ‘On the 
Probable date of the Fall of Nineveh,’ and concludes that it is certain 
that the sack and overthrow of the Assyrian metropolis by the Medes 
and Babylonians cannot be dated later’ than cir. 594 B.c. The one 





‘Tf, as your correspondent now admits, the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
temple did not occur later than B.c. 574, then the captivity of Jehoiachin could not 
have happened later than cir. 584 B.c. Whether we accept this date (probably too 
late by fourteen years) or think, according to the commonly received chronology, that 
this Jewish king was carried captive cir. b.c. 598, most readers of the scriptural 
history will perhaps believe that Nineveh had certainly fallen defore Jehoiachin was 
taken to Babylon, i.e., earlier than B.c. 584, according to your correspondent’s view, 
and earlier than 598, according to the common view. In the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Jeremiah, which was written in the fourth of Jehoiakim, and first of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
sole reign,—at least six years before the captivity of Jehoiachin,—we have a pro- 
phetic outline of those Gentile powers upon whom divine judgments were to be 
inflicted, apparently through the instrumentality of Nebuchadnezzar; no allusion, 
however, is made to Nineveh, one of the most cruel and oppressive enemies of the 
people of God, whose overthrow had been foretold by Nahum. The most obvious 
and reasonable explanation of this otherwise unaccountable silence is, that Nineveh 
had already been conquered and cast down. The thirty-first of Ezekiel is usually 
dated cir. 588, B.c., and it appears to have been written after the destruction of the 
Assyrian empire. I do not wish to lay much stress upon the Cyropedia, but it 
contains no allusion to the fall of Nineveh; we have a certain negative evidence in 
favour of the notion that Xenophon and his friends in the camp of the younger Cyrus, 
were of opinion that the conquest of Nineveh was older than the childhood of Cyrus. 
We must not here forget to notice the eighteenth verse of Jer. 1., ‘‘ Behold, I will 
punish the king of Babylon and his land, as J have punished the king of Assyria.” 
The Assyrian empire had, therefore, been overthrown when the fiftieth chapter of 
Jeremiah was written. The almost universally received date of this chapter is cir. 
595 p.c. If this date be correct, it is a fair inference from it, that Nineveh had 
fallen before B.c. 594, at least nine years before the eclipse of 585 B.c. 
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sole argument upon which this conclusion is founded, is that Cyrus died 
in the year B.c. 530. Will he have the goodness ‘‘to prove this funda- 
mental point?” I here repeat what was advanced in my last letter, 
There is surely no difficulty in conceding that Herodotus, an Asiatic 
Greek, would be easily able to ascertain the precise year in which two 
such very important events occurred as the death of Darius Hystaspes 
and the accession of his son Xerxes to the Persian throne. In propor- 
tion then to his persuasion that thirty-six years and seven years (the 
Magian usurper not reigning more than seven or eight months after the 
death of Cambyses) severally represent the duration of the reigns of 
Darius Hytaspes and Cambyses, would be his conviction that he could 
approximate very closely to the year in which Cyrus died, and was sue- 
ceeded by his eldest son. ‘The death of Darius and the accession of 
Xerxes would be very speedily known by the Asiatic Greeks, and in 
Egypt, nor would it be long before the tidings reached the Greek re- 
publics in Europe, and the year‘in which these events occurred would 
be well known in the days of Herodotus. 

On your correspondent’s view, that Jerusalem was taken and the 
temple burned, B.c. 574, it will follow that the captivity of Jehoiachin 
did not happen later than cir. B.c. 585, and that the removal of 
Daniel and his friends to Babylon did not occur later than cir. B.c. 590. 
If then we suppose Daniel at that time not to have been less than fifteen 
or sixteen years of age, he would have been born about B.c. 606, and 
consequently (7.e. if we suppose him to have survived until so late a 
period) he would have been about one hundred and twelve years of age 
in B.c. 493, when, it has been hastily supposed by some, the venerable 
Hebrew prophet was made by that king one of the three principal minis- 
ters of a realm containing one hundred and twenty provinces, This 
consideration amounts to little short of a demonstration that the identi- 
fication of Daniel’s Median Darius with the Darius Hystapes of Hero- 
dotus, is little better than a chimerical impossibility. 

Again, let any candid and thoughtful inquirer carefully study the 
scriptural history of Nebuchadnezzar’s career, and the notices of As- 
syrian and Babylonian affairs in the Medo-Persian portion of the his- 
tory of Herodotus, together with the testimony of the canon, and he 
will find it difficult to resist the conviction that Nabopolassar died, and 
Nebuchadnezzar became sole king of Babylon earlier than the year of 
Jechoniah’s captivity, and that the fall of Nineveh had occurred earlier 
than that date. If so, according to Herodotus, who teaches us that 
the war between Alyattes and Cyaxares was brought to an end before 
the capture of the Assyrian metropolis, the reconciliation between these 
two sovereigns (usually ascribed to the eclipse of Thales), must have 
happened earlier than 597 B.c. If then Mr. Airy be correct in think- 
ing that the eclipse popularly known as that of Thales took place in 
B.c. 585, at least twelve or thirteen years later than the conclusion of a 
treaty between Cyaxares and Alyattes, popular tradition may have erred 
in connecting that treaty with the eclipse of Thales, and Herodotus 
may have been deceived in following that tradition. 

In J. 8. L., October, 1860, p. 181, your correspondent, when 
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speaking of my paper on the Fall of Nineveh, remarks, “It is only sur- 
prising that when the principal date which governs the chronology of the 
period comes under consideration, . . . that your correspondent should 
be content to treat this insuperable obstacle” (viz., the eclipse of 
Thales, supposed by Mr. Airy to have happened 585 B.c.), ‘in the 
way of his conclusions, with the following insipid remarks: ‘It is pos- 
sible—nay, it is not beyond the limits of probability, that the Median and 
Lydian armies, when about to engage in battle, may have had their 
superstitious fears excited by a sudden thunder-storm of unusual gloom 
and violence.’ ” 

I do not wish to deny the correctness of the epithet applied” to my 
remark, yet must be allowed to say that it is hardly fair, by detaching 
a sentence from its context, to make it seem to be even more insipid 
than perhaps it really is. If the peace between Lydia and Media was 
actually caused by the eclipse of Thales, and that eclipse really occurred 
in B.c. 585, then it would seem that Herodotus must have fallen into 
serious historical and chronological errors. This I felt unwilling to 
admit, regarding it as unlikely, and accordingly, wrote as follows: — 

“For our own part we feel somewhat reluctant to admit that the 
venerable Greek historian fell into such important errors, and must say 
that we think it less difficult to reject as a probably fictitious popular 
tradition (though we do not profess to find this course altogether easy 
and unobjectionable), the assertion that the Lydo-Median war was ter- 
minated in consequence of the occurrence of the eclipse predicted 
by Thales. Thales may have correctly predicted, or rather calculated, 
that a certain eclipse would be visible at a certain time. And it is also 
quite possible—nay, it is not beyond the limits of probability, that the 
Median and Lydian armies may have had their superstitious fears 
excited by a sudden thunder-storm of unusual gloom and violence. 
And thus, in the lapse of time, there might grow up a popular tradition 
(subsequently ranked among the facts of history) that, not a sudden and 
fierce tempest, but an eclipse predicted by Thales, had arrested the 
Lydian and Median armies, and enabled the two kings (already, we 
may believe, thoroughly tired of the profitless and vainly protracted 
conflict), to take advantage of an apparently divine interposition, and 
put an end to the war. 

“It does not, however, yet appear established that we are under the 
necessity of rejecting, as a popular fable, the connexion of the eclipse 
of Thales with the termination of the Lydo-Median war, if it be true 
(as seems to be the case) that certain important elements in the cal- 


™ Ts not the following remark of your correspondent at least as liable to the 
charge of insipidity, as the sentence which he has specially fixed upon in my paper? 
—‘With regard to the expression ‘of the seed of the Medes,’ as applied to Darius 
the Persian, nothing is more common, even down to the time of the Pclopounesian 
war, than for the Persians to be spoken of under the generic term of Medes, and, as 
in modern days, our king James the First may have been called the English king, 
though of Scottish birth, so may Darius have been called the Median king, though by 
birth a Persian.”—J. S. L., October, 1860. p. 178. Your correspondent must have 
felt himself somewhat hard pressed to support his improbable, not to say impossible, 
theory, when he had recourse to such a method of illustration. 
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culation of ancient eclipses are mixed up with more or less of conjecture, 
and therefore with more or less of uncertainty. Should it be asked, 
Why not be consistent, and reject also the eclipse which is said to have 
happened in the seventh of Cambyses, and the two which are said 
(recorded) to have occurred in the reign of Darius Hystaspes? we reply, 
Rejection is not so easy a task here, since these three eclipses are con- 
nected with certain (regnal) years of Cambyses and Darius in a docu- 
mentary form, (that document) partaking partly of the nature of 
historical record, and partly of that of a careful astronomical register ; 
and they may thus be regarded as strongly authenticated by the man- 
ner in which they have been handed down to us. And we may still feel 
reasonably confident from the calculation of the eclipse in the seventh 
year of Cambyses’ reign, that the year B.c. 523 coincided in part with 
the seventh of Cambyses, and that consequently the reign of Cambyses 
over the Persian empire commenced, and the death of the great Cyras 
(Coresh) occurred, cir. 530—29 B.c., even if we doubt the tradition 
which connects the eclipse of Thales with the termination of the Lydo- 
Median war. Now this almost absolutely certain secular date of the 
death of Cyrus is of great importance to assist us in the investigation of 
the Scriptural chronology.” J. S. Z., April, 1858, p. 151. 

I have now to offer a few additional observations upon the well- 
known formula found in Daniel, viz., ‘‘the law of the Medes and Per- 
sians.” Your correspondent writes (Oct., 1860, p. 180), ‘*The first 
palpable contradiction between Herodotus and Scripture, according 
to the common reckoning of the reign of Cyrus is, that Herodotus 
places the commencement of the Persian Empire under Cyrus, and the 
supremacy of the Persians over the Medes, long before the capture 
of Babylon, in B.c. 560, whereas the prophet Daniel, who was living at 
Babylon at the time it was taken, distinctly gives precedence to the 
Medes over the Persians up to the time of the fall of Babylon.” This 
assertion is scarcely correct. Undoubtedly Herodotus teaches us that 
the Persian supremacy was established many years before the fall 
of Babylon; and Ctesias also appears as decidedly to teach the same 
thing. For if utterly to defeat the Median armies, to take possession 
of the Median capital Ecbatana, to depose the Median sovereign Asty- 
ages, and to send him thus dethroned and deposed, to be the compara- 
tively insignificant governor of a remote province on the borders of 
Hyrcania ;—if all this, we say, be not equivalent to the teaching us that 
Persian supremacy was established over the Medes many years before 
the fall of Babylon, it is not easy to conceive how Ctesias could more 
effectually have taught such a lesson. And is it, then, true that 
Daniel, in palpable contradiction to Herodotus and Ctesias (and we may 
surely add, to Xenophon also as the writer of the Anadasis) ‘< distinetly 
gives precedence to the Medes over the Persians, up to the time of the 
fall of Babylon?” Your correspondent will doubtless pause before he 
asserts that this is really the case. Let us see what Daniel records as 
bearing on this point, before and after the fall of Babylon. 

In explaining the mysterious handwriting on the palace wall, only a 
few hours before the overthrow of the Chaldean dynasty by Cyrus, 
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Daniel says, ‘Thy kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and 
Persians.” In the miraculously written words MENE (numbered), 
MENE TEKEL (weighed), UPHARSIN (and divisions), there is 
no mention by name, either of Medes or Persians. And if Daniel gives, 
as under all the circumstances of the case we might not unreasonably 
expect him to do, precedence to the ancient and imperial Median 
name in the presence of the Chaldean king, who was well aware that 
Persian independence and claim to imperial dignity were at the time 
scarcely twenty years old—are we warranted to conclude that this 
arrangement of names in Daniel is a sufficient proof of the existence of 
a distinct and palpable contradiction between the record of Daniel, 
and the statements of Herodotus, Ctesias, and Xenophon’s Anabasis ? 
All who receive the Book of Daniel as a true portion of the Sacred 
Canon, will necessarily believe that, whatever tends to confirm the tes- 
timony of Herodotus, Ctesias, and Xenophon’s Anabasis to the great 
historical fact of the overthrow of Median, and the establishment of 
Persian supremacy, many years before the fall of Babylon, must also 
tend to incline us to reject the notion that Daniel’s arrangement of the 
names, Medes and Persians, is to be interpreted as tantamount to a dis- 
tinct contradiction of the historical fact supported by that threefold 
secular testimony. 

Again, Daniel’s vision in the third year of Belshazzar, when he was 
at Shushan, employed in the service of the king, doubtless preceded 
the siege of Babylon by the Persians. In that vision the prophet saw 
the Medo-Persian ram, with two horns,—‘ the two horns being the 
kings of Media and Persia.’ We are told that the higher horn came 
up last; therefore the higher was plainly the Persian horn. The 
obvious interpretation of the vision would seem to be, that the Persian 
had become the higher horn before the ram began to push westward, 
northward, and southward, i.e., before the conquest of Lydia and Babylon. 
Can we imagine any other more probable way in which the Persian horn 
sprang into imperial existence and pre-eminence, than by the sword? 
And do we conclude that because the heavenly messenger, in explaining 
the vision (which is almost universally allowed to have been received by 
the prophet a few years subsequently” to the triumph of the Persian 
horn over the Median) speaks of the kings of Media and Persia, giving 
apparent precedence to the former, that therefore the Persian was not 
yet really the higher horn, and that Median supremacy still continued 
toexist? (Dan. viii. 20). 

We now come to the apparent testimony to the continuance of 
Median supremacy for some time after the fall of Babylon, implied in 
the language used by the courtiers of Darius, when they speak of the 
law of the Medes and Persians. Mr. Savile also, I believe, is inclined 








” The vision of the great image was given sudsequently to the commencement of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s victorious career, as the head of gold; there is therefore no 
difficulty in supposing the vision of the Medo-Persian ram and Macedonian he-goat 
to have been received after the conquest of Media and dethronement of Astyages, 
when Cyrus, as sovereign of the Medo-Persian empire, had already made some pro- 
gress in his victorious career. 
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to accept this testimony, considering it to be the legitimate inference 
from the formula in question. In taking leave of this discusion, as it is 
my wish to do in the present paper, I would request Mr. Savile 
to weigh carefully the real bearing on this controversy of the formula 
of which we are speaking, as it occurs in the Book of Daniel. Surely 
there is nothing strange in the fact that the Median takes precedence of 
the Persian name in such a formula, when we bear in mind that chro- 


nological priority was on the side of the Medes, and that courtiers and’ 


ministers, the majority of whom were probably Medes, are addressing 
their Median sovereign in a Medo-Chaldean court. Indeed, the real 
difficulty would seem to be how it came to pass that the Persian name 
came to be found in the formula at all, at the court of the Median 
Darius? How was it that the Persians then obtained this apparently 
high distinction of being placed on the footing of a seemingly fraternal 
equality with the Medes? The Mede stands first, as we might expect, 
the Persian second. But the relation of the former to the latter, as set 
forth in this formula, does not appear to be that of superior to inferior, 
or of the dominant to the subject tribe. It is rather that of primus inter 
pares ; where the elder brother’s name stands, as a matter of course, 
before that of the younger. 

It would be an easy, but not very probable conjecture, to say that 
this quasi-legal formula was amicably agreed upon when the Persians 
first came under the Median sceptre. This view receives but little 
countenance either from Ctesias or Herodotus. The latter rather leads 
us to think that the Persians were one of several barbarous tribes, whom 
the fierce and warlike Median king Phraortes subdued by force of arms. 
It is not likely that this ambitious soldier and conqueror should volun- 
tarily raise to an almost fraternal equality with his dominant and vie- 
torious Medes, the rude barbarians whom he had vanquished with the 
sword and bow. And if the concession was not made by Phraortes, 
still less may we suppose it to have been made by those who succeeded 
him—by his son Cyaxares, or by his grandson Astyages, at least during 
the independent sovereignty of the latter, while the ram of the prophetic 
vision was still under the single Median horn. Was then the distaste- 
ful concession part of the price paid by the defeated and dethroned 
Astyages to his relenting Persian conqueror, for the restoration of his 
lost crown and sovereignty? There are not even plausible, much less 
valid, reasons for believing that Cyrus ever made, or seriously enter- 
tained the idea of making, any such restoration to the captive and hum- 
bled grandson of Phraortes. Is it not then at once more probable and 
reasonable to think, that the victorious Cyrus, when he had subdued 
the Medes and Media, (when the higher Persian horn of the vision had 
sprung up into imperial supremacy) enjoined that this mode of speaking 
should be introduced, and become the fixed usage? He would, however, 
be satisfied with elevating his victorious fellow-Persians to a level with 
their former masters; and after dismissing Astyages into the obscurity 
of a remote province, he would be too politic’ to irritate the still power- 





° This consideration renders it probable that Cyrus may have prevailed upon his 
Persian followers to assume the Median dress, as he is said to have done. 
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ful Median nation by imposing upon them any unnecessary national 
humiliation. They would not deny that Cyrus, in his triumphant 
position, could scarcely be expected to do less than insist upon the 
establishment of a political equality between his own countrymen and 
those who had been recently conquered by them. This would not pre- 
vent him from consenting that at least during the period of his own 
life (whatever usage he might see fit to establish in Persia), in Media, 
and therefore also the Medo-Chaldean court of the Median Darius, in 
the legal formula in question, the Mede should appear as the elder, 
and the Persian as the younger brother. On this neither unreasonable 
nor improbable view, the habitual use of such a formula as that of “the 
law of the Medes and Persians”’ (in which the latter are placed on a foot- 
ing of equality with the former) at the Medo-Babylonian court, by 
Median courtiers, and before the Median monarch of Chaldea, may not 
unfairly seem to indicate that the Persian supremacy had already been 
virtually established throughout the Medo-Persian empire. And such 
a formula, habitually used at what may be really regarded as a Median, 
rather than a Chaldean court, may assist us to form a correct view of 
the true position of the Median Darius of the prophet Daniel. For it 
may lead us to think it very probable that Cyrus, acknowledging nei- 
ther earthly superior nor equal (Isaiah xlv. 1, 3), having previously 
conducted, as their common leader and sovereign, the forees of Persia, 
Elam and Media (Isaiah xxi. 2) against Babylon, and having, after the 
conquest of the city and death of Belshazzar, received the submission of 
Nabonnedus, proceeded first of all, according to his own good pleasure, 
to assign to this captive and deposed Chaldean king (treating him some- 
what after the fashion in which, about twenty years before, he had 
treated the captive and deposed Astyages) a place of residence in the 
province of Carmania during the remainder of his days—and then, in 
the exercise of the same sovereign supremacy, to bestow the vacant 
Chaldean throne upon Darius, a native Mede of royal blood. Cyrus 
might naturally be expected to select, for such a position, a person from 
whose age and character there would be no reasonable cause to suspect 
ambitious and dangerous aspirations after independence and enlarge- 
ment of territory—taking perhaps into account also, that from the fact 
of this Darius being a Mede and a foreigner, the Chaldeans would not 
be likely to support him against his Persian benefactor and their power- 
ful conqueror. Accordingly, we find that the Median Darius was sixty- 
two years of age when Cyrus gave him the Chaldean kingdom, and 
that neither Herodotus nor Ptolemy has mentioned his name. It is 
also tolerably certain that all which Josephus knew of him, beyond the 
record of Daniel, was mere conjecture. His reign was, therefore, most 
probably but of short duration, and it is likely that he possessed little 
ability or energy. 

Ctesias tells us that Cyrus, having released the vanquished Astyages, 
from imprisonment and fetters, made him governor of a province on the 
borders of Hyrcania. In this little provincial court of Astyages the 
formula in use would probably be, “according to the law of the Medes,”’ 
from regard to the feelings of the deposed and exiled monarch. And 
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even if it should have been deemed politic and proper to recognize there 
the imperial position of Cyrus and his victorious Persians, the formula 
would probably be from the same motives of respect to the royal exile, 
as it was in the Medo-Chaldean court of the Median Darius,—“ accord- 
ing to the law of the Medes and Persians”’—and not as at the court of 
Esther’s Ahasuerus (Artaxerxes Longimanus), “according to the law of 
the Persians and Medes.’ The more we consider this point, the less 
perhaps shall we feel justified in asserting that, when Daniel records 
the precedence given to the more ancient and time honoured Median 
name, first by the celestial messenger in the interpretation of the Medo- 
Persian ram and Macedonian he-goat, by Daniel himself in explaining 
to Belshazzar the handwriting upon the palace wall, and lastly, by the 
ministers of the Median Darius in addressing their Median sovereign— 
the Hebrew prophet is to be understood as upholding a view directly 
contrary, not only to the narrative of Herodotus, but also to the state- 
ments of Ctesias and the Anabasis of Xenophon. 

We are now to notice what Ezra has recorded concerning the sue- 
cession of the kings of Persia from Cyrus to Darius (Hystaspes). Mr, 
Savile thus comments on an interpretation of Ezra iv. 5, given by your 
correspondent in an earlier communication—“I am,? says Mr. S., “most 
surprised at his interpretation of Ezra iv. 5, which he considers to imply 
that there were no intermediate kings between Cyrus and Darius king 
of Persia, when we find that the names of two other kings (Ahasuerus 
and Artaxerxes) are mentioned in the same chapter, during whose reigns 
it is clear that the work of building the temple ceased. 

When the mind can bring itself to conclude that Ezra teaches, in 
his fourth chapter, that there were no intermediate kings of Persia 
between Cyrus and the Darius in whose reign the building of the second 
temple was completed, we almost cease to be surprised that the same 
mind can also bring itself to identify the Median Daniel of Darius with 
the Darius Hystaspes of Herodotus. Your correspondent, however, 
would appear from his last letter (though it may be hardly safe to speak 
too decidedly), while retaining the latter error, to have at least partially 
renounced the former, as he there writes—‘*‘ When we observe that the 
father of Darius, of the seed of the Medes, was called Ahasuerus, and 
that the predecessor of Darius king of Persia was also called Ahasuerus 
(Ezra iv. 6), our surprise begins to assume the form of incredulity at 
the idea that Darius the Median and Darius king of Persia should be 
distinguished one from the other.” The plural “our” ought perhaps 
here to be changed into the singular “‘ my,” as your correspondent most 
probably stands alone in his surprise and incredulity on this point. 
And it may be doubted how far in his own case the incredulity was of 
very long continuance; and this strange incredulity once dismissed, the 
surprise would soon disappear. And as your correspondent here allows 
that the Ahasuerus of Ezra iv. 6 was the predecessor of Darius, he 
concedes that there was at least one intermediate Persian king between 
Cyrus and Darius. And perhaps, when he has read a little more of 





» J.S. L., July, 1858, p. 459. 
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the fourth chapter of Ezra, especially verses 17—24, he will think that, 
while the Ahasuerns of verse 6 was the successor of Cyrus and the 
predecessor of the Artaxerxes of verse 11, on the throne of Persia, the 
latter was the immediate predecessor of Darius on the same throne. 
Your correspondent’s unintentional oversight, by leading him very 
incorrectly to suppose that Ezra places only one king of Persia between 
Cyrus and Darius, sets the sacred historian at unnecessary variance with 
Herodotus on this point. Herodotus teaches us that two kings of 
Persia, Cambyses and the Magian Pseudo-Smerdis, intervened between 
Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes, and not a few learned writers, from Mede 
and Sir Isaac Newton to Jahn and Faber, have believed that Ezra also 
informs us, that between these two illustrious sovereigns, two kings of 
Persia intervened, Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes. Thus we have seen that 
of three erroneous opinions, viz., that the Jewish author Demetrius was 
correct in assigning the date of cir. 560 to the destruction of Jerusalem 
and its temple by the Chaldeans—that in Ezra’s fourth chapter there 
were no intermediate Persian kings between Cyrus and Darius—and 
that Darius the Mede was Darius Hystaspes—the first and second have 
been very properly renounced. It is, however, but fair to add, that a 
fourth error seems to have been introduced as a necessary inference 
from the identification of Darius Hystaspes with Darius the Mede, viz., 
that the Ahasuerus of Dan. ix. 1, is to be identified with the Ahasuerus 
of Ezra iv. 6. 

In the following extract, your correspondent may seem to have 
reason and probability very far more on his side than in many other 
parts of his letter. ‘With regard to the idea that Ahasuerus, the 
husband of Esther, was Artaxerxes Longimanus, as suggested originally 
by Josephus, no reasonable person, on reflection, [ am sure can believe, 
that the Jewish writer of the Book of Esther should have known this 
king, either personally or from authentic records, by the title of Aha- 
suerus in his seventh year, while Ezra in the same seventh year should 
have undertaken a direct commission from him under the title Arta- 
xerxes; and again, that a bloody decree should have been issued in his 
thirteenth year under the seal of Ahasuerus, while Nehemiah, who was 
his cup-bearer, should again have known him face to face, as Artaxerxes, 
in his twentieth and thirty-second years (Neh. ii. 1; xiii. 6). Such 
misidentifications appear to me so inconceivable, that the bare state- 
ment of them should be sufficient to dissipate the idea of entertaining 
them.” 

It was probably such apparently strong objections as these which 
caused the late duke of Manchester to deliberate a long time before he 
finally came to the conclusion that the Ahasuerus of Esther was the 
Artaxerxes (Longimanus) of Nehemiah, and Esther, the queen who 
was sitting by his side. But he did not deem them sufficiently strong 
to prevent him from at last accepting that conclusion, and this not 
hastily, but on mature reflection. Dean Prideaux also, and the Jewish 
writer Josephus, accepting the book of Esther as an authentic historical 
document, believed the Ahasucrus- of that book to be identical with 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
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Perhaps all thoughtful and candid students of scriptural and secular 
chronology will allow that, if we are to receive the book of Esther as an 
authentic document, Ahasuerus must be looked upon as one of the 
Perso-Median kings, who reigned after Shushan had been taken from 
Babylon, and also after the reign of Cambyses the son of Cyrus. It 
has been attempted to prove in this Journal, that we cannot possibly 
identify the royal husband of Esther either with Darius Hystaspes, or 
with his son Xerxes; and that, if an authentic historical personage, he 
can only be identified with Artaxerxes Lougimanus. 

Your correspondent assumes too much, or expresses himself in- 
cautiously, when he takes for granted “that Josephus originally sug- 
gested the idea that Esther’s Ahasuerus was Artaxerxes Longimanus,” 
He is indeed the first extant Jewish writer who does so; but it is not 
at all improbable that in doing so, he was stating not only his own per. 
sonal conviction, but also the prevalent historical tradition of his nation, 
and that he was one of many Jews who did not see any insuperable 
objection to the identification of the Ahasuerus of Esther with the 
Artaxerxes of Nehemiah, and the Longimanus of secular history, 
Josephus would most likely have regarded the notion of identifying 
the Ahasuerus of Esther with the Cyaxares of Xenophon’s Cyropedea, 
as at once absurd and impossible. 

According to your correspondent, the Ahasuerus of the book of 
Esther began to reign at Shushan, cir. B.c. 537. The universally 
received date of the death of Xerxes, and the commencement of the 
sole reign of his son Artaxerxes Longimanus, is cir. B.c. 464; and no 
one will refuse to admit that in the first chapter of Esther, the writer 
is speaking of the third year of the sole reign of Ahasuerus. Between 
B.C. 464 and B.c. 537 is an interval of not less than seventy-three years, 
It is surely paying very little respect to the judgment of Josephus to 
suppose that he dated the history of Esther later by seventy-three years 
than he should have done. How is it that your correspondent could 
bring himself to defer to the authority of Demetrius (which he has 
since renounced) and so entirely set aside that of Josephus ? 

The reader, however, must not imagine that the case before us is as 
gross a violation of possibility as well as of probability, as it would be 
to suppose that an English king in his royal signature used almost 
indiscriminately the names of George and Charles, or of Edward and 
Henry. ‘These are personal names, whereas we have fair reasons for 
thinking that, in Persia, Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes (not altogether 
unlike the Augustus and Ceesar of imperial Rome) were names of royal 
office and dignity. 

Now we learn from a comparison of the fourth chapter of Ezra 
with the Persian history of Herodotus, that Cambyses and Pseudo- 
Smerdis? severally assumed the regal names or titles of Ahasuerus and 





7 Jahn notices that Pseudo-Smerdis is named by Ctesias, Spendadates, by 
Justin, ‘‘ Oropastes, and in the Bible (Ezra iv. 7), Artahshasta (Artaxerxes).” This 
and information of a similar kind in Dr. W. Smith’s Greek and Roman Biography, 
might almost lead us to think that some of the ancient oriental monarchs had not 
only two, but even three different names. 
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Artaxerxes. And elsewhere we are told that Ochus, the son of Hys- 
taspes, took, as king of Persia, the royal name of Darius; and the 
kingly patron of Nehemiah, whose original name was Cyrus, the son of 
Xerxes, assumed, on ascending the throne, the title of Artaxerxes, as 
did afterwards the traitor Bessus when he had murdered Darius Codo- 
mannus. Nothing like this has occurred in the history of English 
sovereigns, from the days of the Norman William to the present time. 
But although it might have been quite according to the Persian usage 
for this younger Cyrus the son and successor of Xerxes, in imitation 
either of Cambyses or Pseudo-Smerdis, to take the title of Ahasuerus, 
or Artaxerxes, yet we have certainly no secular historical authority to 
shew that he claimed both these regal titles, sometimes using the one 
and sometimes the other, a thing which, had he wished, he had an un- 
questionable right to do. At all events, we seem warranted to say, that 
what would be summarily rejected in an English history as impossible, 
is to be rejected in Persian history not as impossible, but as not suf- 
ficiently probable to be believed. 

In the meantime, as we cannot for a moment venture to suppose 
that the name of Artaxerxes was found in the original MS. of the book 
of Esther, and that careless transcribers exchanged this title for Aha- 
suerus, the case would seem to stand thus. If the book of Esther 
really is an authentic history, there appears to be very strong pre- 
sumptive evidence (little short of demonstration) for thinking that the 
royal husband of Vashti could not have begun to reign at Shushan 
earlier than the death of Cambyses; that he can be identified neither 
with Darius Hystaspes nor his son Xerxes, and that there remains only 
Artaxerxes (Longimanus), the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah, with whom he 
can be identified, and with whom the Jewish historian Josephus identifies 
him, who was well acquainted with the prevailing traditions at Jerusalem 
and Babylon, and who had access to historical works which are no 
longer in existence. Accordingly, with not a few minds, the question 
will most likely assume somewhat of the following form. Of two im- 
probabilities, viz., that the Book of Esther is no¢ an authentic history, 
or that Cyrus the son of Xerxes assumed two different royal titles, 
Artaxerxes and Ahasuerus, and that he was more generally known by 
the former, using it also in his communications with Ezra and Nehemiah, 
while he employed the latter in the decrees which he commanded 
Haman and Mordecai to promulgate; which is to be considered as the 
more improbable? I confess that I am not so confident as your corre- 
spondent appears to be, that ‘‘every reasonable person, on reflection,” 
will consider the second as the graver of these two improbabilities, and 
thus virtually condemn Dean Prideaux and the late duke of Manchester 
for having, after mature consideration, followed the example of the 
Jewish historian Josephus. 

There yet remains one passage in your correspondent’s letter which 
requires to be noticed. [He writes, “‘ With regard to the age of Daniel 
there is no real difficulty. He was carried captive to Babylon, when 
Jehoiakim fell into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, and when part of the 
vessels were carried away (Dan. i. 2), that is to say, after Jehoia- 
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kim’ had served the king of Babylon three years, and had revolted (2 
Kings xxiv. 1; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, 7). The second year of Nebuchad. 
nezzar, spoken of in Dan ii. 1, is the second after his father’s death, 
that is to say, his fourteenth year. This is set down by Sealiger 
amongst ‘epochs bearing the character of certainty’ in Scripture,” 

When I began to study more carefully the Book of Daniel, it did 
not appear to be an easy task to reconcile the idea of Daniel’s interpret. 
ing the vision of Nebuchadnezzar’s image in the second year of that 
monarch’s reign (Dan. ii. 1), with what we read in the introductory 
portion (Dan. i. 5) of the first chapter, where it is said, that the young 
Jews who were selected for the purpose of being trained in the learning 
of the Chaldeans, were to pursue a course of three years’ study, before 
they were introduced into the presence of Nebuchadnezzar ; not to add 
that the concluding part of the first chapter makes it appear not im- 
probable that some time elapsed between their introduction to the king, 
and the interpretation of the vision of the image. As the Hebrew and 
Chaldee express the ordinal number ‘twelfth,’ when used as the epithet 
of a regnal year, in a manner which may be represented in English by 
the plain ordinals ‘‘ten and two,” and the ordinal number ‘‘ second” 
by the cardinal ‘‘two,”’ it appeared possible that the original reading of 
the passage might have been, “‘in the twelfth year,’ the “ten” having 
perhaps disappeared through the carelessness of transcribers, who would 
thus change the “twelfth year” into the “second year.” Something 
not unlike this seems to have occurred in the history of Jehoiachin, 
For we read in 2 Kings xxiv. 8, “ Jehoiachin was eighteen (eight-ten) 
years old (nz% my m2pv43) when he began to reign.” But in 2 Chron, 
xxxvi. 9, we have, ‘ Jehoiachin was eight years old when he began to 
reign.” It is utterly improbable that any further light should be 
thrown on this difficulty by the discovery of hitherto unknown MSS. 
or versions. 





* In a recent number of Murray’s Quarterly Review, is a paper on the life of 
the younger Scaliger, which gives us a high idea of his brilliant talents, and vast 
range of his reading. If your correspondent has borrowed from Scaliger the notion, 
that Dan. i. 1, describes what occurred after the three years’ service of Jehoiakim 
(2 Kings xxiv. 1), very few will agree with him, the general opinion being, that 
Daniel and his friends, with certain of the vessels of the temple, were removed to 
Babylon about the third year of Jehoiakim, who in his sixth year ‘ turned and 
rebelled’’ against his Chaldean liege-lord. 

s J. S. L., October, 1860, p. 182. 

* This view appeared at the time to be less probable, as I thought it to be most 
likely that Daniel and his three friends were raised to their high official stations 
before the removal of Jehoiachin to Babylon, cir. B.c. 599-8. If Jeremiah’s letter 
(chap. xxix), had been merely the production of his own uninspired human judg- 
ment, we might have imagined his silence on the subject of Daniel’s remarkable 
elevation to be not altogether unfavourable to the notion that this elevation had not 
yet taken place. But reason and reverential feeling unite in warning us not to dictate 
what should be mentioned or what passed over in silence, in an inspired communica- 
tion from the Most High. At all events, whether the dream of the great image was 
interpreted in the second, twelfth, or fourteenth of Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel was 
taken to Babylon in the third of Jehoiakim, three years before the revolt of the 
latter from his Chaldean liege-lord. 
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There is, indeed, no real difficulty in regard to the age of Daniel, 
if, while we associate the prophet with Darius the Mede, we keep him 
at a due distance from Darius Hystaspes; the former being, according 
to Daniel, about sixty-two years of age, when the latter was, according 
to Herodotus, about fourteen or fifteen years old. We must be careful 
not to make Daniel, when his life would have already extended beyond 
one hundred and five years, become the prime minister of Darius 
Hystaspes, in B.c. 493. Nor is it according to the received rules of 
historical criticism, to make Darius Hystaspes (cir. B.c. 535), when not 
yet nineteen years old, to be the prince (sar) of the kingdom of Persia, 
who is mentioned Dan x. 13. 

G. 
December 28, 1860. 





ON ST. MARK THE EVANGELIST. 


Dear Sir,—Permit me to offer a few remarks upon a singular passage 
which occurs in the work of Hippolytus,” On the Refutation of Heresies, 
p. 252, concerning St. Mark the evangelist, in which a most extra- 
ordinary epithet is applied to him, viz., ‘Mark with the mutilated 
fingers.” The passage is as follows: — 

Ezecdéav OVK Mapkiwy / TWV EKELVOU KUVWV TIS vNaKty KaTa TOU énpu- 
oupyov, Tous ex THs avtirapaVecews ayaBou Kat KaXov 7 popepwv Aoyous, 
det avtors Neyerv OTL TovTOVs ouTE [lavos O atoaTOXOs ovte Mapkos 0 KoXo- 
Bodaxtvdos arnyyeXav. Tovtwv yap ovdev ev tw kata Mapkov evayyeduw 
yeypartae’ adda ’Eurredoxdyns Axpayavtwos, k.7.d. 

The subject here treated of is the heresy of the Marcionists. And 
I must first observe, that instead of aya@ou car kaXov, we must unques- 
tionably read ayaOov car kaxov: a correction which it is surprising nei- 
ther the editor, Miller, nor Bunsen (who cites the passage at length, p. 
89), should have made. For so we read a little farther on (1. 19), depe 
yap, w Mapxwv, xaOarep tHv avtimapa0eow reromKas aya0ou Kai KaKov, 
KT, 

Having corrected this error, let us consider the passage.—We see 
that Hippolytus charges Marcion with having stolen his principal 
opinions without acknowledgment from Empedocles of Agrigentum, and 
even given them in that author’s very words (avtas NeFeor), as if they 
were a part of the Gospel truth—‘‘whereas it is certain,” says Hippolytus, 
“that neither Paul the apostle, nor Mark with the mutilated fingers 
(Mapkos 6 koNoBoéax7vXos), have ever promulgated any such opinions. 
Not any of these things is written in the gospel of Mark.” 

The opinion which Bunsen formed of this passage, was that the 
text was entirely corrupted, and that instead of Mapkos 0 kohoBodaxtvXos, 
we should read Mapxos 6 kahwy \Noywr &idackados.” 





“ Published at first as Oriyenis Philosophumena. Oxford, 1851. 
” He says, p. 89, “Pray correct the words in p. 252, where Mark the evangelist 
is called, etc., ete. The true text may easily be restored,” etc., etc. 
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But it seems to me that this is a violent alteration of the text, and 
recedes too far from the reading in the MS. A more plausible conjecture 
would be, to omit Aoywv, and read Mapxos 6 cadoéidasKados Mark the 
giver of good advice.” But even this correction is not very satisfactory, 
The word «a\oé:dacxados only occurs once in the New Testament, where 
it is applied to old women, who are exhorted to be “givers of good 
advice’’ to the younger women.—Now in the present passage there is 
no question of “ giving advice’ to any one. 

It is probable that Marcion professed some particular reverence for 
the gospel of Mark (from the similar name he bore), and that may be 
the chief reason why Hippolytus, wishing to refute Marcion, refers to 
that evangelist rather than the others. ‘‘ Neither Paul nor Mark have 
said these things, nor are any of them to be found in Mark’s gospel.” 

Nevertheless it appears to nte, that the reading of the text, Mapkos 
6 «xohoBoéaxtu\os, however singular it may seem, may admit of an 
explanation. 

We may reasonably suppose that many epithets now forgotten, may 
have been applied in the first two centuries, to the evangelists and other 
holy persons. Thus for instance it appears that St. Matthew was called 
Matthew the elect, or the separated, in the earliest Syriac gospel: for 
which epithet a very sufficient reason may be given, namely the especial 
call which Matthew received and which at once separated him from 
his former worldly occupations. Yet this epithet was subsequently 
entirely forgotten, and has only lately been re-discovered. But the 
epithet here applied to Mark, if genuine (which we will suppose it for 
the moment to be), alludes to some apparent defect or mutilation. Can 
this have been some bodily defect? Certainly not: for even if such 
had existed, it would have been beneath the dignity of history to have 
made any record of it. There remains however the supposition of some 
metaphor having been intended, and this I think is by no means im- 
possible. 

There is strong evidence to shew that St. Mark’s gospel originally 
terminated at the eighth verse of the sixteenth chapter, with the words 
e~oBouv7o yap—and that the remaining twelve verses are the addition 
of a later writer who thought it necessary to complete the narrative, or 
at least to give it a more dignified conclusion. These verses are absent 
from the Codex Vaticanus (B). Of this celebrated MS. there is a very 
interesting account by the Rev. J. W. Burgon in the last number of 
The Journal of Sacred Literature (p. 221), from which we learn that 
at the end of the gospel of St. Mark a column occurs completely blank 
(see p. 230), and that this is the only blank column in the whole MS., 
a circumstance which shews plainly that the amanuensis was in doubt 
whether the MS. he was employed in copying were not defective at the 
end. From the very abrupt conclusion of the gospel he probably 
judged that some part of it might be missing, and therefore he left a 
blank column to reeeive the remainder if he should find anything more 
contained in other MSS.—But this blank he never supplied. 

Quite recently another MS. of similar value for age and antiquity 
has been discovered in the convent of Mount Sinai by Tischendorf; and 
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for an account of this we are also indebted to The Journal of Sacred 
Literature (Oct. number, p. 186): and we find that the last twelve 
verses of Mark’s gospel are wanting in this ancient MS. also.” Surely 
therefore many of the readers of the first and second centuries who 
read the gospel of Mark in MSS. agreeing with the Vatican and Sinai 
MS., and not extending further than verse 8 of chapter 16, must have 
been struck with its abrupt ending—ePofouvto yap—‘‘ for they were 
greatly frightened ’’—and with Mark’s total omission of all the subse- 
quent important events, and may have named it the mutilated or in- 
complete gospel, and given to Mark the metaphorical epithet of codoPo- . 
daxtvdos, “the writer with the mutilated hand,’ meaning that his 
narrative was truncated and incomplete. Should the epithet however 
appear unsuitable in the mouth of Hippolytus (a bishop and martyr, 
who must have venerated all the evangelists), yet the Marcionists may 
have used it, and Hippolytus was speaking to them. The sense would 
then be, “ Neither Paul nor Mark (whom you call the writer of the un- 
finished gospel), ever said these things,” etc.,ete. If we follow Bunsen in 
expunging the passage, and substituting for it a mere common place 
epithet, is there not some danger of destroying a piece of valuable evi- 
dence? I think that it is a question which deserves reconsideration 
before his decision is finally acquiesced in. 

The very summary manner in which Bunsen rejects the reading of 
the MS. (codoBodaxz7vXos) as absurd, led me to suppose that no other 
evidence existed in corroboration of that reading. But the fact is that 
Bunsen has been very hasty in this matter. I find in the Journal of 
the German? Asiatic Society (vol. viii. 586 and xiii. p. 474), the follow- 
ing curious statements. 

In the first of these passages, Professor Fleischer describes an ancient 
Arabic MS. brought by Tischendorf from the east in 1853, which con- 
tains among other matters an account of St. Mark the evangelist.— 
This account says that St. Mark was originally a Levite, and that when 
he became a convert to Christianity, he cut off his right thumb in order 
that he might thus become for ever incapable of officiating in the Jew- 
ish temple service. 

In the second passage, Professor Gildemeister informs us, that this 
story was not altogether unknown in western Europe, being mentioned 
by Ordericus Vitalis in the twelfth century (see Duchesne Script. Norm. 
426), and by Peter de Natalibus about the year 1370. But the Roman 
Catholic critics reject the tale with contempt. ‘‘Vulgi potius decantata, 
quan majorum auctoritate asserta fabella,” says Baronius.—‘ Irrepta 
fabella nec refutatione digna,”’ says Henschenius, Acta Sanctorum, 25th 
Apr., III., 346 D. 

It does not seem to have occurred to these writers that a metaphor 
may have been mistaken for a fact. 

Dec. 3rd, 1860. H. F. Tausor. 





“ It may be added that Eusebius says that the best codices of the gospels omit 
these twelve verses (J. 8. L., p. 222)—On the other hand, the early Syriac gospel 
discovered by Mr. Cureton contains them. 

* Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft. 
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THE EUCHARISTIC BLESSING. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sirn—May I crave permission to make a few remarks on the commn- 
nication which appears in your January number, from the Rey. W. 
Tait, of Rugby, on the ‘* Eucharistic Blessing.” 

Your correspondent reminds us that ‘the change effected on the 
bread and wine in the Holy Communion by the words of consecration is 
a subject of much controversy.” He particularly refers to the views 
of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, the Lutherans, and the Church 
of Rome, remarking that, according to both the Lutheran and Romish 
view—he does not expressly mention whether he intends to include that 
of the Scottish (Episcopal) Church or not—‘ a most wonderful efficacy 
is ascribed to the blessing of Christ in the beginning, and to the bless- 
ing of his ministers now.” He then goes on to ask, ‘‘ What comes of 
this controversy if it shall turn out that our Lord and Master never 
blessed the bread and wine at all?” Nowin that case it must of course 
be at once admitted that ‘‘ there was no act for which to claim efficacy 
(and we may add no form of words either), and unless the minister is 
above his Lord, there is no act now (and no form of words by which 
the elements were blessed), the whole question is laid to rest for ever.” 
To this issue, then, your correspondent seeks to bring this important 
question, and so proceeds to compare the accounts of the institution of 
the Last Supper given by the three Evangelists. To this comparison I 
shall, with your permission, briefly refer your readers, and particularly 
direct their attention to Mr. Tait’s remarks, that the insertion of the 
pronoun “i¢” by our translators, after the expression ‘and blessed,” 
has done the “whole mischief;” and again, that St. Matthew’s and 
St. Mark’s “blessed” is evidently synonymous with St. Luke’s “ gave 
thanks,”’ that it was “ God” He blessed, “‘ not the bread.” 

1. Now, in the first place, it may be observed that the insertion 
alluded to can hardly be supposed to have led to the Romish view at 
least, since it does not occur in the version of the New Testament 
authorized by Romish prelates in this country. This seems clearly to 
indicate that the insertion or non-insertion of the pronoun “it” has 
either nothing to do with the matter, or else has the very opposite 
effect of that attributed to it by your correspondent. For we thus find, 
in point of fact, that the greatest eucharistic error regarding the change 
effected on the elements by consecration prevails in that Communion 
in whose English version of the Gospels the obnoxious insertion does 
not exist. How the matter stands in the Lutheran translation I have 
not at hand the means of ascertaining. But, 

2. In the second place, your correspondent’s attention may be 
respectfully directed to 1 Cor. x. 16, where St. Paul distinctly calls the 
eucharistic cup the “cup of blessing which we bless.” For this is the 
very form of expression of which Mr. Tait complains in consequence 
of the insertion of the pronoun “it” in our English version, but it will 
probably be regarded by many as a sufficient vindication of our trans- 
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lators for having inserted the pronoun, or even as a direct indication 
that they should most effectually exhibit the true meaning of the 
Gospel accounts by that very insertion. It may indeed be argued that 
St. Paul’s expression in that passage is a mere Hebraism, or that it is 
elliptical, and means nothing more than if he had said ‘the cup for 
which we bless God, or give God thanks.” But surely there is no 
sufficient authority, and no adequate reason in the nature of things, for 
such an assertion. And here let me refer to the Greek and English 
Lexicon of the New Testament by Dr. Robinson, not as being in itself 
a final authority more than other Lexicons, but still a sufficiently com- 
petent and unexceptionable one in a question of this kind, and simply 
as stating, without any purposes of controversy in view, what seems to 
be the true import of the word ‘‘ed\oyéa” as used in that passage: — 
“ (6) From men towards men and things, blessing, i.e. benediction, 
invocation of good, ete., from God upon persons. .. . Also upon things, 
1 Cor. x. 16, 70 ToTH pov etoylas & evNoyodmev, the cup of blessing, 
ie, of benediction, consecration, in allusion to the yam ci drunk at 
the Paschal Supper.—Comp. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. ad Matt. xxvi. 27, 
Jahn § 354.” ; 
Now, supposing for a moment that the expression “cup of blessing, 
which we bless,” were a mere Hebraism, or involved an ellipsis—a 
mere supposition, perhaps, at the best—still we may ask, How does it 
appear that our blessed Lord, on the solemn occasion to which we are 
referring, really did nothing more than offer up thanks to God? or 
again, in what form of words He did so? Whether He adopted the 
precise formula which was used by the person presiding at the Passover 
on ordinary occasions, or to what extent He may have altered that 
formula, if He adopted it at all? We certainly do not find in the New 
Testament any record of the precise words which our Saviour made 
use of in “‘ giving thanks ” to God; and, therefore, for anything that 
appears to the contrary, He may possibly have included in His own 
formula some such direct invocation as that to which Mr. Tait so 
strongly objects. But be this as it may, it does not follow that such 
an invocation may not be lawfully used by us so long as we do not 
insist upon our own form being essential to the consecration of the 
Elements. In accordance with this view, the author of the note in the 
Pictorial Bible on St. Luke xxii. 13, remarks, ‘‘ Whether He (Christ) 
did and said all that other persons filling His office were accustomed to 
do, there is no evidence to shew. If He did, He also added other 
things which certainly no other person ever did or could say ” (or do). 
Without, therefore, going further into the subject than we have 
done, we are surely justified in declining to aceept Mr. Tait’s inference 
“that our Lord and Master never blessed the bread and wine at all.” 
But, in point of fact, we seem to find that St. Paul, in another 
place (1 Cor. xiv. 16), uses the very word eéxapioréa as descriptive of 
the Liturgy itself, strictly so called, just as the same term has been 
applied both to the service and to the consecrated elements, by Igna- 
tius, Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and 
others. This has been noticed, among others, by Mr. Palmer in his 
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Origines Liturgica, where also he replies to the objections of Estius, 
as referred to by Waterland, and upon the whole, concludes that St, 
Paul directly referred, in these passages, to the Liturgy or Eucharistic 
Service. 

Besides, it appears that in all ancient Liturgies of which any traces 
remain, we find either an express or an implied blessing on the bread 
and wine, and this remark applies also to the present English office 
itself, for as Mr. Palmer observes, ‘Consecration must take place 
before bread and wine are the communion of Christ’s body and blood; 
and as we pray that we may sacramentally partake of Christ’s body 
and blood by receiving the bread and wine, we do, in effect, pray that 
the elements may first be consecrated.” 

A verbal invocation of the Holy Spirit to bless the elements occurs 
in many of the ancient Liturgies, as well as in that of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland; in others, as that of Rome and Italy, there was 
no direct invocation of the Holy Spirit, but only a prayer that God 
would bless the elements, while in the English office there is an 
implied, though no direct prayer for consecration; thus in substance 

_ they all agree, though differing circumstantially. So that not only is 
God thanked, but the elements of bread and wine are universally re- 
garded as blessed or consecrated to a sacramental use, though an 
express invocation may not be considered as essential for the purpose, 
at least not by the Western Churches now, whatever may have been 
the case in more primitive days, a point upon which I do not enter. 
Extreme views are no doubt only too prevalent on both sides of the 
Tweed, and in England at least, on opposite sides of the question, but 
for the reasons now stated, and for others which will probably occur to 
those who have carefully considered the subject, we can hardly agree to 
accept the solution of the difficulty suggested by your correspondent, 
that the insertion of the pronoun ‘i¢”’ by our translators has “ led to 
the whole mischief,” or indeed admit that in inserting it, our translators 
have erred at all, so as in any sense to obscure or alter the scriptural 
and truly catholic view of the change effected on the elements by con- 
secration; a change, namely, in use and efficacy, in mystery, and in 

race. 
: One word in conclusion. Mr. Tait’s reference to the miracle of the 
five loaves as narrated by St. Matthew, is, for his own view, perhaps 
the least fortunate argument which he has advanced. For, if your 
readers turn to the parallel passage of St. Luke, they will find that the 
word ‘ aitots”’ (* them,” not God), actually occurs there in the Greek, 
as the object of the verb rendered “ blessed”’ (cddorce), and this seems 
decisive, if anything can be so, against the whole of your correspondent’s 
reasoning. Still the point certainly deserved consideration, and I, for 
one, do not feel the less indebted to Mr. Tait for having directed atten- 
tion to it, that I have arrived at a very different conclusion from his 
upon the subject. W. F. 
January 17, 1861. 
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THE EUCHARISTIC BLESSING. 
To the Editor of “‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—Allow me a few words on the subject of the Eucharistic blessing, 
as treated by your correspondent from Rugby in your last number. It 
is so important as to be worthy of all the consideration which can be 
given to it. 

Doubtless there is no slight satisfaction in the idea of having dis- 
covered some oversight in the deductions of a theological system not in 
accordance with our own views, and the more delightful perhaps if 
those views do not harmonize with the dogmatic teaching of the majority. 
But however fascinating these supposed discoveries may be, they are 
rarely successful when put to the test. 

I pass over the various modifications and differences of opinion on 
the subject of the Eucharist, which prevail among the different Christian 
communities. All agree at least in teaching that our Lord ‘took the 
bread and blessed it.”’ This view of the subject your correspondent re- 
pudiates altogether, and makes a supposition which, as he is induced to 
think, is decisive of the whole controversy. ‘‘ What,” he remarks “ if 
it shall turn out that our Lord and Master never blessed the bread and 
wine at all?” Only that the Eucharist would be utterly deprived of its 
great and essential characteristic. It might be a rite very proper to 
keep up, but it would cease to be intrinsically a sacrament. 

There will be no necessity for repeating the exact words of each of the 
three evangelists, as they agree so very closely. I will leave out the ob- 
noxious pronoun which is imagined to give occasion to so much super- 
stition, and simply give the words as they are common to all,—*‘Jesus 
took bread, gave thanks and blessed, and gave to his disciples.” “* It 
must be evident,” says your correspondent, “ to every mind not blinded 
by traditional theory, that the object of blessing at that solemn hour 
was not the inanimate bread, but the living Father of blessing.” 

To this, I think, there is no difficulty in replying, that God, as the 
object of blessing, is expressly named as such, both in the Old and New 
Testament, and any one who will take the trouble of consulting a con- 
cordance, may satisfy himself that such is the fact. The omission 
is so opposed to the usus loquendi, that it would be a vain endeavour to 
ground anything upon it. A single instance may be in point. When 


_ the aged Simeon took the holy child Jesus in his arms, he blessed God 


(cbLoyyoe tov Oeov). If the omission of the substantive had ever been 
usual, we should certainly have met with it here, and more especially 
as the subsequent direct address leaves no doubt upon the matter. 
Much more would the evangelists have inserted 7ov Ocov when there is 
not the slightest reference to God the Father in narrating the institution 
of the Eucharist. 

We can then conae to no other conclusion, than that our Lord took 
bread and dlessed it. But for what purpose, but that it might be made 
to us ‘the spiritual food” of his most precious body and blood? “If 
Jesus merely thanked God,” as your correspondent supposes, ‘* because 
he was about to break for man the bread of everlasting life,” the whole 
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significance and import of this most solemn action would not have been 
brought out. Our divine Redeemer took the bread, blessed and saneti- 
fied it, and gave it to his disciples, and to his church for after ages, 
that by it we may be nourished unto life eternal. Here is all sufficiency 
for the growth of the Christian life. 

But we read that our Lord not only brake the bread and blessed it, 
but that he also “ gave thanks,” as mentioned by St. Mark, and per. 
haps by St. Matthew also, as the weight of critical een, would 
lead us to infer. But for what reason did our Lord do so? Your 
correspondent says, “ For the things which should come upon him—the 
betrayal, the condemnation, the agonies of a lingering death.” It 
is true that for the suffering of death he was crowned with glory and 
honour, but it is likewise true we never read that he gave thanks to his 
Father for the prospect of those sufferings. On the contrary, in pro- 
spect of them he says, ‘ But I have a baptism to be baptised with, and 
how am I straitened till it be accomplished.” And the earnest prayer that 
“the cup might pass from him” shews that even the God-Man felt most 
tryingly in his human nature the near approach of his sufferings for 
“us men and for our salvation.””> Our Redeemer had said, “ I have 
earnestly desired (€r:Ovuia éxOvpnoa) to eat this Passover with you 
before I suffer.” And why? Because in the language of Krun- 
macher, ‘‘ He cordially rejoiced in anticipation of this peaceful evening, 
as the point of time when he should be permitted in his intended and 
mysterious institution to make his will, so to speak, in favour of his 
beloved followers, and with the consent of his heavenly Father to 
bequeath to them the fruits of his atoning life, sufferings, and death. 
In a word, it was for the sake of the Sacrament to be then instituted, 
that he longed so ardently and earnestly for the approach of this his last 
passover feast.” Surely this is a statement which approves itself much 
more to our feelings and our reason than the suggestion of your corres- 
pondent, which divorces from one another the words and the action at 
the Last Supper. 

Nor again can we fail to perceive how perfectly this reasoning 
is borne out at the meeting of our Lord and the two disciples on 
the road to Emmaus, when they constrained him to abide with them 
because the day was far spent. ‘And it came to pass as he sat at 
meat with them, he took bread, and blessed it and brake, and gave 
to them. And their eyes were opened, and they knew him, and 
he vanished out of their sight.” ‘The manner undoubtedly in which 
our Lord broke the bread, and probably the form of words in which the 
thanksgiving was pronounced, reminded them of that used by him 
at the institution of the Last Supper. Their recognition of him was 
then complete. But on your correspondent’s supposition, that no 
blessing of the bread took place, and that our Redeemer gave thanks 
for his sufferings, the whole action is devoid of meaning, and that most 
perfect and delightful of all the sacred narratives is in that portion 
utterly inexplicable. 

Providentially there is another part of Holy Writ which speaks 
to us in language so decisive that there can be no mistake. In the 
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account of the institution of the Eucharist, by the three evangelists, 
we find no mention of the blessing of the cup. The great apostle of the 
Gentiles will supply this omission. The cup of blessing which we bless, 
js it not the communion, or participation of the blood of Christ ? Who 
then can doubt but that to him who received not the Gospel from man, 
but by the revelation of Jesus Christ himself, this, among other things, 
was communicated, “when he was three days without sight, and did 
neither eat nor drink.” To this revelation the apostle could make no 
addition. If the cup was blessed, so likewise was the bread. ll con- 
troversy on this point is therefore at an end. 

I cannot conclude more appropriately than in the admirable and 
impressive language of Krummacher. ‘The Saviour, however, pro- 
nounced his benediction not only upon the cup, but also upon the bread. 
And wherefore? Was it in order to separate the elements from 
a common and profane use to one that was higher, spiritual, and holy ¢ 
Doubtless he had this also in view. And O, what superabundant rich- 
ness and fulness of blessing have rested on the bread and wine of the 
communion from the denediction which our Lord pronounced upon 
them. Since that festal evening, how many thousands have received 
heavenly refreshment, invigoration, and encouragement, by their 
means! How many a wounded heart, in the course of eighteen 
centuries, has been healed, how many fainting spirits revived, and the 
passage through the dark vale illumined, alleviated, and sweetened. 
Such is the blessing of the Prince of Peace, which extends even to the 
bliss of the eternal hills.” 

I remain, ete., 

February, \9th, 1861. EP. 





TERMS USED IN SPEAKING OF THE ATONEMENT. 


Sir,—It is acknowledged universally, that nothing can be of greater 
importance, than to employ accurately the different words used in 
Scripture, in connexion with the Atonement. Their various shades of 
meaning, and peculiar emphasis, are so often destroyed by a promis- 
cuous use of any of them indifferently, that it would be a great boon 
to the theology of the day, if something was done to make a clear 
chain of thought formed of all the words used, and linking them toge- 
ther with due regard to their bearing on the various steps and effects of 
the Atonement, on whose efficacy all our hopes depend. The following 
is an attempt at such an outline, submitted to the consideration of those 
interested in the point, and divided so as to afford ready reference for 
comment on any part. 

SatvaTion To Erernat Lire 1s OBTAINED 

1. By the Sacrifice—This being the rationale of the plan of 
salvation. 

2. Of a life—Which is the kind of sacrifice required for the lives 
that are at stake. 

3. Given—For the value of this sacrifice depends on its being volun- 
tary on the giver’s part. 
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4. By Christ, the “Son of God” by nature, the “Son of Man” by 
incarnation—For he only as such, had a divine life which was worth 
giving, and which could be freely given in a sinless humanity. 

5. To God the Father—Who is the holder of judicial right over all 
men as their lawgiver. 

6. As a ransom—Human happiness and peace being a kind of for. 
feited possession redeemable only by ‘‘a near kinsman,” satisfying the 
required conditions. 

7. In order to make—As Christ only could do acceptably, being 
God, and appropriately, being man. 

8. Vicarious—God’s justice requiring distinct proof of his determi- 
nation not to let any sin pass unnoticed, and requiring the honouring 
of his law, broken by sinners, in the substituted submission of the Re- 
deemer to ‘‘ taste of death for every man.” 

9. Atonement for human sin—God’s mercy allowing the sinner, 
whose death “he wouldeth not,” thus to escape personal condemnation 
through faith in his son. 

10. Thereby redeeming from the law’s curse—Due on account of 
its being broken, whose penalty is declared to be death and the curse 
of God, on soul and body. 

11. And propitiating the lawgiver—Staying his wrath, by a sufficient 
exhibition of submission to his law, in the obedience and death of man’s 
representative; which staying of his wrath, may be called the negative 
effect of the atonement. 

12. Procuring further—As the positive effects of the Atonement, 

13. Pardon or justification—In an outward judicial point of view. 

14. Remission—In an outward punitive point of view. 

15. Forgiveness—In an inward Fatherly point of view. 

16. Adbsolution—In an inward spiritual point of view. 

7. These all resulting in the mutual reconciliation of God and 
man —God’s favour being regained, man’s enmity laid aside. 

i8. Which will be perfected—Being here incomplete and liable to 
relapse through man’s frailty. 

19. When the Christian is brought to the eternal joy which Christ 
is preparing for hin—This being the Redeemer’s part and care. 

20. In hope of which the Christian through the Holy Spirit's help 
purifieth himself, and so by sanctification, prepares himself for Christ's 
eternal joy—This being the redeemed sinner’s part and care. 

I am, etc., 


C. H. R. 





EMENDATIONS IN THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF 
SCRIPTURE. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Si1r,—As you were pleased to insert my first paper of proposed emen- 


dations in our Authorized Version, I now send you another. 


Exopvs. 
II.—15 He sat down by the well. 
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IIIl.—16 I have surely looked upon you, and upon that which 
is done, ete. 

22 But every woman shall require from her neighbour, ete. 

IV.—20 Set them upon ¢he ass. 

VIII.—9 And Moses said unto Pharaoh, Let thine honour be greater 
than mine, ete. 

IX.—24 So there was hail, and a continuous stream of fire in the 
midst of the hail, ete. 

XI.—2 Let every man require from his neighbour, etc. 

XII.—6 Shall kill it between the two evenings. 

9 Eat not of it partially boiled, ete. 

23 And will not suffer the destruction, etc. 

35 And they required from the Egyptians, ete. 

XIII.—18 And the children of Israel went up in ordered ranks out 
of the land of Egypt. 

XIV.—7 And his ablest captains over all that host. 

XV.—2 He is my God, and I will glorify him, ete. 

XXII.—2 If a thief be found in the act of breaking into a house, 
etc. 
XXIII.—2! My name is in his heart. 

XXXIII.—16 And whereby shall it be known that I, ete. “ Here” 
is not in the Hebrew. 

21 The rock. D. E. 





DUSTERDIECK AND OTHERS ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—I have read the above article in your Journal for October. I 
have been in no small degree perplexed to find out the author’s mean- 
ing in a portion of it, and would feel obliged by his kindly clearing up 
my perplexity. It refers to the question of the inspiration of the 
writer of the Apocalypse. 

The author has shewn that the “ground idea only” of this myste- 
rious work can be fulfilled—namely, ‘‘ What Christ predicted, the 
establishment of the kingdom of God in some way, the triumph of 
Christian principles, and the blessedness which will be their result to 
society, and to individuals on earth and in heaven” —(p. 19). This, 
our author tells us, the writer of the Apocalypse gathered, as any one 
of us may this day gather, from the predictions of Christ contained 
in other Scriptures. 

With respect to ‘all the rest” of the book, our author informs us 
that “having reference to contingent events, it is to be referred to 
opinions of the writer and his contemporaries, which, in his opinion, 
time has proved to be unfounded—(p. 19). 

Our author does not, however, deny some peculiar “religious 
inspiration” to the writer of the Apocalypse. He expressly calls him 
“an inspired man, having the aid of the Spirit of God.” —(p. 29). 

Hence arises my perplexity. The writer of the Apocalypse, our 
author tells us, is right only while he follows what was already said by 
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Christ, and the moment he ventures farther, and indulges in any 
original vaticination, he falls hopelessly into mistake and error, not so 
much as one of his predictions being correct. 

May I ask in what consisted the inspiration which our author 
is pleased to attribute to the writer of the Apocalypse? According to 
his theory, I cannot discover that he had any, unless indeed “ poetic 
fancy” be all that our author means by “ inspiration.” 

I remain, etc., 


P. ¥. 





JEWISH ORTHODOXY. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—lI do not consider that Mr. Crossley’s reply to my letter on 
the above subject has in any measure established his theory, that the 
Sadducees were the orthodox party among the Jews. Permit me to 
reply to his observations as briefly as I can. 

It was not my intention in my first letter to hold up the Pharisees 
as parties who could be safely followed as religious guides. I should 
have read the New Testament to little purpose, if this had been my 
object. I only meant to say, that along with numerous and fatal errors 
in faith, they also taught a great deal that was true, and thus I main- 
tain that the texts I advanced plainly prove. 

**The scribes and the Pharisees,” said our Lord to his disciples, 
** sit in Moses’ seat. All, therefore, whatsoever they bid you, observe, 
and do; but do not after their works, for they say and do not ” (Matt. 
xxiii. 2). Iam sure that any one reading these words with unprejudiced 
mind, would understand them to mean that Christ directed his disci- 
ples to follow, as true and comformable to the precepts of Moses, a 
great deal of what was taught by the Pharisees, but not to imitate them 
in their conduct, because they themselves did not follow the good 
directions they inculculated on others. But according to Mr. Crossley, 
the text should run somewhat thus; ‘ The scribes and Pharisees sit 
where they ought not, in Moses’ seat, therefore, whatsoever they bid 
you observe, be careful not to observe and do.” Whether mine or 
Mr. Crossley’s comment be conformable to our Lord’s words, your 
readers must decide. 

Again. Paul stands before the Jewish council, composed of Phari- 
sees and Sadducees (Acts xxiii. 6). The question against him con- 
cerned the great doctrine of the resurrection of the dead. He saw 
that he could fairly take advantage of the opposition on this point of 
the rival sects, and he cried out in the council, ‘‘ Men and brethren, 
I ama Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee ; of the hope and resurrection 
of the dead I am called in question.” Can we interpret these words 
in any other sense, than that the Apostle proclaimed that on a great 
and fundamental point of faith, his views and those of the Pharisees 
were one? Can we for a moment take them to mean, with Mr. 
Crossley, that ‘‘ St. Paul alluded only to his education among the Pha- 
risees, and his hereditary alliance to that sect ?”’ This indeed might 
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explain his calling himself “the son of a Pharisee;” but it does 
not explain his assertion, that he was at the time ‘a Pharisee” 
himself. 

But, whatever be our opinion of the Pharisees, the Sadducees cer- 
tainly cannot be called an orthodox Jewish sect. 

In the first place, they are mentioned in several places in the Gos- 
pels and Acts. (See Cruden’s Concordance). Invariably they are 
branded by some term of condemnation, for wickedness of life, or 
crafty opposition to Christ, or falsehood of doctrine. But Mr. Crossley 
says, the terms in which they are condemned by Christ are not so severe 
as those in which he condemns the Pharisees. They are severe enough, 
if you will only examine them. But we may easily see why the denun- 
ciations against the Pharisees are more frequent and sterner than 
against the Sadducees. It was with the Pharisees chiefly that our 
Lord came into collision. They were the popular leaders, a post which 
the Sadducees made no pretension to. Christ was winning the favour of 
the people, and, therefore, the Pharisees especially hated, opposed, and 
maligned him, and, consequently, came into most frequent collision 
with him, and drew forth his denunciations more frequently than the 
party of the Sadducees. 

Again, if we suppose, as seems most probable, that the Sadducees 
rejected all the Old Testament Scriptures, with the exception of the 


’ Pentateuch, we cannot hold them to have been an orthodox Jewish 


sect. They who rejected far the greater portion of the revelation which 
God made to the Jewish people could have no claim to the name of 
orthodox. 

But Mr. Crossley seems to think it probable, that the Sadducees 
received the authority of the prophets as well as of Moses. Let us 
suppose they did, and still it will follow from this admission that they 
were not an orthodox Jewish sect. 

To accept the Jewish Scriptures as authoritative, and yet to deny 
the doctrines which they teach, is not, I suppose, a sign of orthodoxy. 
Mr. Crossley will allow that the prophetical writings, at least, teach 
the doctrine of a resurrection and a future life. The Sadducees denied 
both; how are they orthodox ? 

But it is on their ‘‘ adherence to the law, pure and unadulterated,” 
as found in the Pentateuch, that Mr. Crossley especially relies for his 
theory of Sadduceean orthodoxy. ‘Tried even by this test their ortho- 
doxy fails. The doctrine of a resurrection was taught by Moses. So 
our Lord tells us, “As touching the dead that they rise, have ye 
not read in the book of Moses, how in the bush God spake unto him, 
saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob? He is not the God of the dead, but the God of the 
living: ye therefore do greatly err” (Mark xii. 26). Such were the 
words of Christ to the Sadducees of his day. He did not think they 
adhered faithfully even to the Pentateuch. Perhaps some of their 
defenders now may prefer their interpretation of Moses’ words to that 
of Christ, but they themselves could not answer his charge. (Matt. 
xii, 34), Again, in John v. 46, our Lord in a very few words 
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convicts them of not adhering to Moses’ teaching. ‘Had ye be. 
lieved Moses,” he said to them as to other unbelievers, ‘ye would have 
believed me, for he wrote of me.” 

Again, the Pentateuch taught the existence of angels, or an order of 
spiritual beings superior to man. The Sadducees denied that there were 
any such beings. (Acts xxxiii. 8). Mr. Crossley indeed tries to save 
their reputation by supposing that the angels whom St. Luke speaks of 
here were a “mythic hierarchy,” invented by the Pharisees. No 
doubt the Pharisees had many false and foolish traditions about angels, 
but it is just as certain that in the above passage St. Luke speaks of 
angels as they were believed in, in common by the Pharisees and the 
Christian Church. He wrote for parties, far the greater number of 
whom had never heard of the ‘‘ mythic hierarchy” of the Pharisees, but 
who believed in an order of angels, and to them St. Luke is telling in 
what respects the Pharisees agreed, and the Sadducees disagreed from 
some of the doctrines of the Christian church. Mr. Crossley’s only 
reason for his view of the above passage is, that as the Sadducees im- 
plicitly believed in the Pentateuch which taught the existence of angels, 
that therefore they could not have rejected them. One would think 
that but a passing glance at the opinions of religious teachers in the 
present day would shew us the weakness of such a plea. When Mr. 
Maurice and others do not see the atonement or the resurrection in the 


New Testament, the Sadducees might fail to see angels in the Penta- © 


teuch. Or, might they not with so many now, suppose that an 
inspired teacher might sometimes make a mistake as well as another 
man, and so get rid of Moses’ teaching about angels by saying, that on 
this particular subject he was wrong, though in general, and upon 
matters of importance, he was right. 

No, sir, the Sadducees were not orthodox, unless the denial of every 
thing that a believing Christian or Jew values, is a proof of orthodoxy. 
The sect that are never mentioned, except to be condemned by our 
Lord and his apostles; the sect which in word accepted as authorita- 
tive a part of God’s word, while they rejected “the prophet” whom that 
word commanded the Jewish people to hear, and that future life with- 
out which Gud’s dealings with mankind at any time are wholly inexpli- 
cable, ought not by us to be called orthodox. They allowed indeed 
that there was a God. With that their orthodoxy began and ended. 
But of what use was such an allowance, when they denied his providence 
in this life, and taught that for us there was no future life? They allowed 
a God, but a God, forsooth, who had no connexion with man, or man 
with him. Sadduceeism, as Neander truly says, presented in its irre- 
ligious, atheistic, sensual system no point of contact for the Gospel. 
The sect of the Pharisees educated and gave to Christ his great apostle, 
—the man who felt, even before his conversion, that between God and 
man there was a deep and eternal relation. So far as we know, the 
Sadducees did not afford one solitary believer to Christ. 

I remain, etc., 
5th October, 1860. Henry CONSTABLE. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in the 
Original Greek: with Introductions and Notes. By Cuarves 
Worpswortn, D.D., Canon of Westminster, ete. The General 
Epistles and Book of Revelation. London: Rivingtons. 1860. 
Small folio, pp. 284. 


Tus is the concluding portion of Canon Wordsworth’s commentary 
on the Greek Testament. The whole work occupies a place of its own 
in Biblical literature, both as to what it teaches, and as a sign of the 
times in which we live. The positive information conveyed is very 
great, especially in the department of patristical exposition, and what 
may be called the antiquities of Biblical comment. Compared with 
other works of a similar kind, this feature is very observable, for very 
many writers are here quoted who have been either ignored or under- 
valued in the present age. For instance, how seldom do we find 
quoted such exegetes as Andreas, Bishop of Crete, of the sixth or 
seventh century, Ambrosius Ansbertus, of the eighth, or Haymo, of the 
ninth: yet these are only three of the twenty-three ancient expositors 
of the Apocalypse cited by Dr. Wordsworth. Everywhere, in these 
volumes, our thoughts are turned to times gone by, and we are re- 
minded that what is old in Christianity cannot be superseded by any 
modern opinions. The use of the work must have a healthy influence 
on the theological student, if it only lead him to remember the great 
minds of old, who have been neglected or forgotten. 

But the work is a sign of the times, a designed protest against the 
more free and unlicensed temper by which Biblical exposition is now 
marked in many quarters. Dean Alford’s commentary may be con- 
sidered as standing at the head of the free school of interpretation on 
its orthodox side, while that of Dr. Wordsworth is the type of the 
orthodox school in its most conservative development. Each has its 
faults, but each has distinctive excellences, and they may profitably be 
used together. The time may come when we may have commentaries 
on the Bible which shall not reflect the spirit of any party in the 
Church ; but till that is the case, the eclectic mode must be employed, 
and different systems recognized as having their respective advantages. 
We could not put Alford into the hands of a student of theology with- 
out a caveat; but we should think a warning needed quite as much in 
the case of Wordsworth. In fact, we can scarcely say on which side 
there is the greatest danger, on that of too much speculation or too 
much credulity. We beg to be understood as using these terms in the 
best sense, as the signs of contrary mental tendencies in the field of 
criticism and exegesis. Alford, for example, would not be deterred 
from giving a reasonable interpretation, because it was contrary to a 
traditionary one, however venerable; while Wordsworth would shut 
his eyes to a logical deduction, if contrary to a plain patristic testi- 
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mony. It is clear that these tendencies of mind are very liable to be 
abused, and we think they have not been rightly employed, in every 
case, by the writers we have ventured thus to place together. 

Dr. Wordsworth has the highest possible conception of the Bible 
as an organic whole, all whose parts are fitly framed and joined toge- 
ther by the consummate art of the great Artificer. There can be no 
doubt that if we concede, in the lowest sense, that all Scripture is 
divinely intended for the instruction of the Church, there must be this 
wisdom pervading all its separate particles, and putting its broad stamp 
upon the whole. But this admission of a great principle will not always 
justify our own subjective applications of it. We may think we see 
such applications, and use them for our own private benefit, and yet 
they may not have any scientific value so as to take their place as 
canons of criticism, or legitimate and authoritative interpretations. We 
have before noticed this subjective exuberance in the writings of Dr. 
Wordsworth, and we are again struck with its prominence in this 
concluding part of his labours. In the general and special introdue- 
tions to the general epistles, there is a constant effort to make these 
writings dovetail in, as it were, with the other New Testament letters, 
and to discover designed intentions on the part of their authors in 
relation to each other and those who preceded them; and this style of 
thought is carried also into the Book of Revelation. Now we cannot 
prove that such intentions were absent from the minds of the sacred 
writers; still less can we affirm that they were not contemplated by the 
Author of all wisdom; but a commentator should be able to do more 
than merely to make statements of his own feelings and opinions—he 
should be ready with some proof of what he advances. But in many 
of Dr. Wordsworth’s opinions we lack this proof—we have plenty of 
hypotheses, but proofs are painfully wanting. 

It will not be denied by any one that the Epistle to the Romans 
and that of St. James are capable of complementing each other. Dr. 
Wordsworth properly says of these :— 

“ The Epistles of St. Paul to the Galatians and Romans cannot be duly under- 
stood unless they are viewed in connexion with the General Epistle of St. James; 
and on the other hand the Epistle of St. James may, perhaps, be liable to misap- 
prehension, unless set in juxtaposition with the Epistles of St. Paul to the Gala- 
tians and to the Romans. But when the Epistles of the two holy Apostles are 
placed together, they will be found to be adjusted to each other, and to fit in to each 
other with nice accuracy and exact precision ; and, when thus combined, they form 
a complete body of Apostolic doctrine on the great article of Justification ; and they 


afford a sufficient safeguard against erroneous teaching from two opposite sides, by 
which that doctrine has been assailed.” 


This is true, in substance, yet our readers will remark the exag- 
gerations, which we have placed in italics. The Church has always 
noticed the general mutual bearing of the Epistles mentioned, but few 
readers will be able to find the nice accuracy and exact precision with 
which they fit in to each other. As to being a complete body of 
Apostolic Doctrine on Justification, they are so, certainly, in that they 
form all the information given us on the question ; but that more could 
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profitably be used is plain from the varied opinions and confessed diffi- 
culties which surround the doctrine of Justification. But, in relation 
to the Epistles, Dr. Wordsworth’s opinions are still more subjective, 
and, may we say, fanciful. 

“ Tn like manner, the two General Epistles of St. Peter have a near relation to 
the Epistles of St. Paul. They add strength and support to them, and are 
strengthened and supported by them. St. Peter’s first General Epistle bears a 
remarkable resemblance to St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians; and his second 
Epistle occupies a similar place to that which is filled by St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
‘Colossians. In the doctrinal substance of his teaching, and in the practical appli- 
cation of the great principle of the Christian faith to moral and social duty, St. 
Peter, in his first Epistle to the Jewish Christians, exhibits his perfect agreement 
with the Apostle of the Gentiles in his exhortation to the great Gentile Church of 
Ephesus. In his second General Epistle, St. Peter adds force and solemnity to the 
warnings of St. Paul to the Churches of Phrygia, concerning the immoral conse- 
quences arising from heretical denials or perversions of those Christian doctrines 
which were propounded by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Ephesians, and by Saint 
Peter himself in his first General Epistle.” 


Of these asserted relations, the author attempts to furnish proofs 
when he treats of the separate Epistles, but we confess they do not 
satisfy us. They are more often assertions than proofs, But a notable 
instance of this tendency of Dr. Wordsworth’s subjectivities occurs at 
the close of the Book of Revelation. On the last verse he says— 

“ The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. Here is the Apostolic Benediction 
which concludes all the Epistles of St. Paul, and was the token of his Epistles, and 
therefore was not used by any other Apostle, as far as we know, in any Epistle 
written during the Apostle’s lifetime (see above, in 1 Thess. v. 28) but was re- 
served for St. Paul’s use, as the badge of his Epistles, to assure the Church of their 
genuineness. That Benediction ends the Apocalypse, written long after St. Paul’s 
death. It closes the canon of Holy Scripture, and is, as it were, the Seal of the 
Bible. It is thus commended to the reverent use of the Church Universal, which, 
having received the Benediction from the Holy Ghost, writing by St. Paul and St. 
John, has ever used it in her Liturgies. Thus she proclaims to all, that her 
strength is derived from the free grace of God in Christ, ete., etc.” 


It would be difficult, we think, to find a greater number of unsup- 
ported propositions in any passage of equal length with the above. In 
the first place, St. Paul does not use this benediction in all his Epistles, 
as our readers may soon ascertain for themselves. Then, what proof is 
there that this benediction was the badge of his Epistles, to assure the 
Church of their genuineness? How could it do this, when it could be 
written by any impostor? Dr. Wordsworth, no doubt, refers to Saint 
Paul saying twice, “The salutation of me Paul with my own hand,” 
ete. ; but this remarkable expression occurs in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sions without the benediction. There can be no doubt, we think, that 
the Apostle’s own autograph, and not the benediction, was the proof he 
speaks of. Then again, the late date of the Apocalypse is taken for 
granted. To mention no more objections, how can it be shewn that 
this Benediction, occurring here, closes the canon and is the seal of 
the Bible? It may be so, but surely a reverent use of Holy Scripture, 
and a full admission of its inspiration, are quite consistent with the 
belief that the position of the Apocalypse is accidental. We do not 
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deny these positions of our author, but we say they are mere gratis 

dicta, and must fail to carry conviction to men who are not afraid to 

think for themselves, even in the arena of the Holy Scriptures, 

We have spoken on this feature of Dr. Wordsworth’s Commentary 
plainly and fully, because we think it is a blemish. But we do not, on 
this account, undervalue his labours. On the contrary, we highly ap- 
preciate them, and we regret that the size and price of the work will 
stand in the way of its general circulation. Dr. Wordsworth’s style is 
most diffuse, and his paragraphs are often single sentences. He also 
uses pronouns far less than is common. If these defects were corrected, 
the same matter could be condensed into much less compass, not only 
to the advantage of making it less in price, but also of rendering it far 
more pleasant in the reading. 

Introduction to the Pentateuch: an Enquiry, Critical and Doctrinal, 
into the Genuineness, Authority, and Design of the Mosaic Writings. 
By the Rev. Donatp Macponatp, M.A., Author of “ Creation 
and the Fall.””. Two Vols. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1861. 
8vo, pp. 488, 490. 


Tuese volumes appear very seasonably at the present time, when the 
old faith of Christendom is so much opposed, and when efforts are made 
to deprive Divine Revelation of all that is supernatural. We could 
have wished that the late Professor Baden Powell had lived to read 
Mr. Macdonald’s contribution to orthodox and conservative criticism in 
the department of Old Testament literature, which found in him so 
latidudinarian an exponent. No opinions on the same subject could be 
more diametrically opposite than those of these writers; for while 
Mr. Powell laboured hard to bring down the Pentateuch from its high 
position in the Christian world, Mr. Macdonald exalts it as containing 
everywhere the marks of Divine wisdom. Strange is it that Christian 
men can arrive at such opposite conclusions from the same premises! 
That the same documents can be viewed with such contrary subjective 
tendencies! But while we admit that truth must prevail in human 
opinions, we cannot but rejoice that its claims in this case do not require 
that millions of Christians in the past and present should be shown to 
be credulous and misled, in having treated the Books of Moses as given 
by inspiration of God. In our opinion, Mr. Macdonald has accom- 
plished what the title of his work promises, and has proved that the 
Pentateuch is the genuine production of Moses—that it has Divine 
authority—that its design is in perfect harmony with that system of 
revealed truth which began with the Fall—was perfected in Jesus 
Christ, and is destined to exert a mighty influence upon this world to 
the end of time. 

Mr. Macdonald observes, that he was led to investigate the claims 
and character of the Pentateuch from the fact that much of the theolo- 
gical literature of modern times has endeavoured to discredit the records 
of Divine Revelation, and more particularly the Hebrew Scriptures. 
He alludes to passing events, when he says that the Books of Moses 
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have been assailed more than any other portions of Scripture, by all 
manner of weapons, “and even by men, and that too in Protestant 
England, who by their office have been ‘ set for the defence of the 
Gospel.’’”” In another place he is more explicit, for he says :—‘‘ Many 
who profess a firm belief in the New Testament Scriptures do not hesi- 
tate to speak contemptuously of the Old Testament, as the record of an 
imperfect and now antiquated dispensation. For example, Baden 
Powell, all whose energies were untiringly directed to the disparage- 
ment of the Old Testament, and especially the Mosaic Dispensation.” 
Our author’s aim is therefore to maintain the old canons of Old Testa- 
ment exegesis against modern impugners, and the plan he lays out for 
the accomplishment of his object is thus sketched in the preface :— 

“ First, the critico-historical argument is applied to establish the genuineness 
of the Pentateuch, in an examination of its Unity, Antiquity, and Authorship. 
This is succeeded by a vindication of its Authenticity and Divine Authority. As 
this, however, can be more conclusively argued from the internal evidence con- 
tained in the work itself, and the adaptation between the means and the purpose 
therein contemplated, special attention has been devoted to an inquiry into the 
Theology of the Pentateuch, or its design as a Revelation of God, and the basis of 
a national constitution and polity, fitted to carry out the purposes indicated from 
the very commencement of the Mosaic writings, and completed in the New Testa- 
ment. To this argument, derived from what may be termed the genesis of Reve- 
lation, the author himself would attach importance; and to which due attention, 
he conceives, has not been given in treatises of this kind, or, indeed, in connexion 
with the study of Biblical Theology, on which it is fitted to shed a most powerful 
light wherein to contemplate the harmonious development of the Divine plan 
revealed in creation and redemption. Few matters of consequence have, it is 
believed, been overlooked; and wherever the limits prevented a more complete 
examination of any particular topic, reference has been made to the most recent 
or authoritative sources of information. In every case, indeed, considerable atten- 
tion has been given to the literature of the subject—a feature of the work which, 
it is trusted, will add to its utility, and conduce to the ends which the author 
aimed at,” 

The whole work is divided into three books. The first book treats, 
after a preliminary chapter, of the names, divisions and contents of 
the Pentateuch—its exegetical literature. The second book comprises 
the genuineness, authenticity, and authority of the Pentateuch—its 
literary unity, its antiquity, its authorship, its credibility. Book the 
third, which occupies the whole of the second volume, has six chapters 
on the following subjects : The Chief End of the Pentateuch, the Reve- 
lation of God ; Man the Object and chief Medium of Divine Revelation, 
his Condition and Prospects ; God's remedy for Fallen Man; the Train- 
ing of a People for being the Medium of Redemption ; the Relation of 
the Pentateuch and the Mosaic Institutions to the New Testament. 
The field is thus very extensive, but not more so than the subject 
demands ; but it is of more importance to notice that Mr. Macdonald 
has occupied it in a learned, and logical, and reverent manner, and that 
the results he has reached are highly satisfactory to all who attach any 
importance to the stare in antiquas vias. We have been much gratified 
with the way in which the marks of a special design are pointed out— 
the principle of selection, so to speak—in what is fully and what is 
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briefly noticed in the Pentateuch. For instance, how little is said 
about the heavens and the earth, but how much about man; how slight 
are the notices of the great nations spoken of in the Book of Genesis, 
yet how explicit and fullare the records of the Patriarchs. All seems 
to point and converge to one object, and that is the revelation of Jesus 
Christ in the flesh, as the ‘‘ Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world.” In thus viewing the Bible as an organic whole, all whose 
parts are arranged and harmonized by an infinite mind, Mr. Macdonald 
shews great skill, and in this the peculiarity of his work oonsists, as 
contrasted with modern sceptical theories. What he means is com- 
pendiously stated in the following passage :— 


“ Tt is, accordingly, as a revelation of God, and of man as related to God, his 
Creator and Redeemer, that Genesis presents itself, and that its importance is to 
be estimated. Considered more particularly, this record was intended to serve as 
an introduction to the Theoeracy, or the peculiar arrangement into which God 
entered with the Israelitish nation, in accordance with the covenant which He 
made with Abraham; the Theocracy again being, in effect, directly preparato 
to the Gospel dispensation. And, asthe Old Testament Scriptures thus begin with 
an historical narration, so also does the New Testament. Indeed the two volumes 
commence with a BiBAos yevéoews (Matt. i. 1); while, further, the account of the 
creation of ‘the heavens and the earth’ in the first page of Genesis has its 
counterpart in the notice of ‘the new heavens and the new earth’ with which the 
Apocalypse and the Canon of Scripture conclude ; the first creation having for its 
object the first Adam, the new creation taking its rise from the second Adam, 
according to the scheme which it is the great purpose of Seripture from its very 
commencement to set forth and establish. This in truth is the great principle 
which gives coherence, not only to Genesis, but to the whole Biblical history and 
doctrine, constituting them one complete whole. It were entirely to mistake 
the character of the history of Genesis, or indeed of the Bible at large, to regard 
it as having any other than a sacred purpose. It is in no sense a civil history, or 
record of general revolutions in human affairs, or even of intellectual and social 
progress,” 


For the opposition to the Pentateuch, considered as of Divine 
origin, the author gives four reasons. First, a disposition to deny the 
supernatural, a disbelief in a personal God and any direct communica- 
tion from Him to mankind, such as are presented in the history of 
primeval man, of the Patriarchs, and of the Israelites in general. An 
unbelief of this kind strikes, of course, at the root of all Divine reve- 
lation. Secondly, the absence of true convictions of sin is said to 
contribute to the opposition to the claims of the Pentateuch, and to 
Scripture in general ; as, when the nature and reality of sin are denied, 
or the power of it is unfelt. The teaching of the Pentateuch, and all its 
institutions, give testimony against sin; and therefore when sin is 
unfelt or unacknowledged, all such rites and ceremonies appear childish 
or without meaning, “and so not only lacking all evidence of a Divine 
institution, but utterly opposed to the conceptions entertained in such cases 
of the relation in which man stands to God, just as by many the great 
sacrifice typified by these Pentateuchal rites is deemed ‘ foolishness.’ ” 
Thirdly, closely associated with this disbelief in the reality of sin, and 
indeed arising from it, is an aversion to the holiness and righteousness 
which mark the character of God given in the Old Testament. Hengsten- 
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berg says : “To an eye which views sin as a necessary dowry of human 
nature, as a negative sort of good, as the condition of virtue, the holi- 
ness and righteousness of God must be an object of aversion. Men 
must try, at any rate, to get rid of a history in which these qualities 
are conspicuous.” Fourthly, Mr. Macdonald mentions a very preva- 
lent ignorance regarding the character of the older dispensation, and 
its relation to the new. 


“Tt is easy to see to what results all such prejudices must conduct, and to 
estimate the value to be attached to conclusions so reached. They cannot 
obviously be regarded as the free conclusions of an earnest and honest inquiry 
after truth, but rather as the forced utterances of a perverted criticism, led by a 
prejudiced imagination. To dignify with the name of criticism, or any other 
science, this mode of dealing with Scripture and its evidence, would be an utter 
abuse of the term, seeing that all scientific principles are made to yield unhesi- 
tatingly to the exigencies of the theory whenever an arbitrary supposition affords 
an easy escape from the difliculties of the case. This can be at once satisfactorily 
established by an examination of the works of any of the great rationalistic 
authorities who have occupied themselves with the question of the genuineness of 
the Pentateuch, and various examples in confirmation will be adduced when dis- 
cussing the question of its unity.” 


We should like to enter more fully on the details of these interesting 
volumes, but our space will not allow of this. We cordially recommend 
Mr. Macdonald’s work to our readers, as a most important contribution 
to theological literature at any time, but especially at the present time. 





The Lost Tribes and the Saxons of the East and of the West, with new 
views of Buddhism, and Translations of Rock-records in India. By 
Greorce Moore, M.D. London: Longmans. 1861. 8vo. 


Tue plan of this book is comprehensive, and the subjects of which it 
treats are curious and important. To carry out his plan, the author 
has had to investigate obscure branches of learning, and to collect an 
immense number of critical and historical facts. He has not been de- 
terred by the great labour, and even those who dissent from some of 
his arguments and inferences, will readily praise him for the zeal, 
ability, and earnestness with which he has executed his task. It hap- 
pens rather unfortunately that few will be able to speak with confidence 
on many of the topics discussed, because of the vastness of the field, 
and the variety of learning which is required to cover it. We may 
safely say, that this is a remarkably interesting and instructive work, 
and one which ought on no account to be lightly and superficially passed 
over. Subsequent explorers will find it useful for the facts which it 
records, and for many of the suggestions which it makes. But at the 
same time, we do not feel it to be conclusive on any one of the topics of 
the title page, and we shall feel constrained to express our dissent from 
some of its details. 

With regard to the ten tribes of Israel, carried into captivity by 
Shalmanezer about 721 B.c., it is highly probable that many of them 
never returned to their native land. The record of this event is in 
2 Kings xvii. 3—23, where we are informed that Israel was carried 
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away into Assyria, and placed “in Halah and in Habor, by the river 
of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes.” There is great uncertainty 
as to the meaning of these names. Assyria and Media are plain enough 
of course. The Hebrew is, “and he led Israel captive to Assyria, and 
settled them in Hallah, and in Habor, a river of Gozan, and cities of 
Media.” For the different explanations of this verse, the reader should 
consult Professor Keil’s commentary upon it. An earlier deportation of 
part of Israel to Assyria, took place some years before under Tiglath 
Pileser (2 Kings xv. 29); and it should be noted that according to 
1 Chron, v. 26, they were taken to Halah, and Habor, and Hara, and 
to the river Gozan. There is no reason to question the historic accuracy 
of these two narratives, for it was a common practice with the Assy- 
rians and others to remove the population of conquered cities and 
provinces, and to settle them elsewhere. Several questions may be 
asked of the Ten Tribes. Did they ever return to their own land? 
Did they remain in the places to which they were carried? Did they 
continue their separate existence, or were they mixed up with the 
Gentiles? If they did not return, did they retain their language and 
religion? If they emigrated from their new settlements, where did 
they go? 

These and similar questions have been often discussed, and answered 
in various ways, but it is commonly believed that the Ten Tribes did 
at most only partially return to their own land. What became of the 
remainder is amystery. There is no quarter of the globe in which they 
have not been sought for and found, as Dr. Moore says, ‘‘in Mexico and 
in Malabar, in England, and in Japan.”’ They have been traced, or 
supposed to be traced, in central Africa and Abyssinia, in China, 
Afghanistan, and Burmah. Dr. Moore takes peculiar ground, and 
believes that the rebellious Israelites and Jews were scattered through 
the wide world, and leavened, at least, not a few of its nations. He 
finds this view supported by various prophecies in Ezekiel, Hosea, ete., 
and confirmed by historical records and actual facts. He attaches im- 
portance to what is said in the spurious second (or fourth) book of 
Esdras, chap. xiii. 39—50, where God is said to have wrought a miracle 
in their favour, when they resolved to go “into a further country, 
where never mankind dwelt, that they might there keep their statutes.” 
It is added, that this country was a year and a half’s journey, and 
called Arzareth. We regard all this as utterly without proof, and the 
book which contains it as of no authority whatever. It is only extant 
in Latin, certainly is unknown in Greek, and abounds in evidently false 
assertions. And yet it may be true that the ten tribes left Assyria, and 
that some of them made their way to the north and north-east, or even 
to the east. We have no evidence that they were sufficiently nume- 
rous to affect the character of the nations among whom they settled, and 
it is quite gratuitous of Dr. Moore to say of the Scythians, who overran 
Asia for twenty-eight years (about 635 B.c.), that they may have been 
led by the Israelites, ‘if, indeed, the great body of them were not of 
Hebrew origin.’”’ It is not only not probable, it is impossible, that such 
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should have been the case, seeing that Shalmanezer only took them 
away about eighty-five years before. The same inference is to be 
drawn from 2 Kings xvii. 23, where we read that “Israel was carried 
away out of their own land to Assyria unto this day.’ Now, if the 
book were written about the time of the last event recorded in it, “ this 
day” would be near 562 B.c., or more than seventy years after the 
Scythian invasion, named by Dr. Moore. A similar statement is made 
in 1 Chron. v. 26, and it is admitted that these books were not written 
till after the captivity of Babylon, ora hundred years after the Scythian 
invasion. If the Ten Tribes were then in Assyria, Dr. Moore’s theory 
falls to the ground, and with it all that he has built upon it. This is 
very important, for he traces the origin of the name Sace to Isaac, and 
explains it to mean sons of Isaac, or descendants of the Ten Tribes. 
Now, when do these Sacz first appear? According to Herodotus (iii. 93) 
the Sacee were tributaries of Darius Hystaspes (say B.c. 510): he calls 
them Amyrgian Scythians (vii. 64), describes their habiliments and 
weapons, says that the Persians called all Scythians Sacz, and inti- 
mates that they formed part of the army of Xerxes, under the command 
of Hystaspes, son of Darius. If, in the time of Herodotus (450 B.c.), 
the Sacee were known as a Scythian tribe, resident in the district of 
Amyrgium, and if the Sace were descended from the Ten Tribes, in a 
few years they must have undergone a complete transformation, and, 
indeed, have lost nearly all traces of their origin. But surely, if the 
Sace had so recently emigrated from Assyria to the modern Bokhara, 
so remarkable a circumstance would have been noticed. Once more, 
the Sacee were ranged with the Bactrians in the army of Xerxes, from 
which we gather that they spoke a similar language, an opinion which 
is confirmed by the arrangements of the army in general. Every cir- 
cumstance connected with the Sace leads to the conclusion that they 
were no new comers among the Scythian tribes to the north-east of 
Persia, at the period in question. Perhaps Dr. Moore will not feel the 
force of this, and the less so, as he believes that “ certain classes of the 
people of Bokhara and Afghanistan are of Israelitish origin ;” and we 
have admitted that the Sacz lived in Bokhara. With regard to Af- 
ghanistan, it is well known that more than one respectable authority 
places the remnants of the Ten Tribes in that country. -We cannot go 
into the reasons for this opinion, but may say, once for all, that we 
believe it the most probable of any we have met with; although we 
by no means feel the force of all the arguments adduced by Dr. Moore. 

As to the efforts of our author to establish the affinity of the Sace 
with the Goths and Saxons of the west, and numerous other families of 
the human race, they fail to carry conviction. Not that we doubt the 
Oriental origin of many of the European nations. Far from it, this is 
proved by their language and various other circumstances. But admit- 
ting this, and even admitting that the Sace of Seythia are from the 
same source as the Saxons, it does not follow that both or either are 
derived from the Israelites. The migration of the Indo-Germanic race 
must have been very ancient, far more so than Dr. Moore’s theory sup- 
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poses; and, under any circumstance, must have been from an older 
and more widely diffused stock than that theory allows. But when all 
other difficulties are removed, the philological one remains, and we do 
not understand how it is to be overcome. It is quite certain that the 
Israelites spoke Hebrew, which is a Shemitic language, like Arabic and 
Chaldee; and it is equally certain that the nations whose origin is here 
traced to the Israelites, employed the Indo-European and Turanian 
languages, chiefly the former. This fact alone will be conclusive against 
Dr. Moore’s system, to those who have made comparative philolo 
their study. In the face of facts, the assertion of our author that the 
Arian, a branch of the Indo-Germanic or Indo-European, was a He- 
braic—that is Shemitic language, must fall to the ground, and with its 
fall, his entire hypothesis of the origin of the Sace, &c., from a Hebrew 
race, collapses. We should reach the same result by means of the 
argument from ethnology, which draws an equally broad line between 
the Shemitic and the Japhetic nations. 

Perhaps it will be pleaded that words resembling Hebrew are to be 
found in Indo-European languages, and that the Pushtoo or Afghan is 
full of Shemitic words. But this does not reach the requirements of the 
case, and as it respects the Afghans, we have already admitted that 
some of the lost tribes may have settled among them. 

But what shall we say to Dr. Moore’s inscriptions in the Arian and 
Maghada characters, from countries in and about the north-west of 
India? Has he not written them out in Hebrew characters, and trans- 
lated his Hebrew into English? and has he not thus proved that these 
inscriptions are Hebrew? Our reply is, that the so-called evidence 
amounts to nothing. Some of the inscriptions are written from left to 
right, and not like Hebrew, from right to left. In all of them the 
division into Hebrew words is arbitrary, and usually quite different from 
the verbal arrangement of the original. Besides, Dr. Moore’s Hebrew 
is not Hebrew at all, in any broken sense of the word. It violates all 
the principles of the idiom and structure of the language. The order 
of the words is unnatural, and a strange sense is forced upon them, 
frequently at least. They have been devised without a due regard to, 
and proper use of grammatical inflexions. The meaning extracted or 
extorted from them is inconsistent with the laws of language and of 
thought. We are prepared to stand or fall by this decision. We have 
tested the examples in every way, and they have failed to stand. We 
have even tried the same experiment on some of Dr. Moore’s own 
English sentences, and have got as good Hebrew out of them, and 
Hebrew as readily turned into English—of course very different from 
the original. 

If we are asked whether Dr. Moore’s versions do not accord with the 
principles of Buddhism, we answer yes; and with any other principles 
that may be suggested. To us they read like incoherent rhapsody, 
without order or connexion. To shew what they are is but fair to 
the author, and we therefore give a specimen or two of the shorter 
ones :-— 
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“(1) Strangers bore rule ; their oppression, the calamity of my chosen ones, was 
their rejoicing, their speech was Pr’tha [Parthian (?)]. The bringing forth of 
Badh was as the violent severance of the Remnant occupying Kash, the abode of 
the Jews, their own people. (2) We were put to silence ; they decreed destruc- 
tion to us; a strife of blood brought them to an end; the Ruler obeyed. He 
whom my soul seeks, whom we worship, is an overflowing sea, Jehovah is Light. 
... (8) his distinguishing religious ordinance produced union, and the mere 
humiliation of the inhabitants of Kash . . . causing equality became my splendour ; 
for their calamity produced union, (4)... thou waitest in silence, O submissive 
one. The decree of their mouth was baldness; moreover the bowing down 
extended my research, the calamity was equality ; surely their setting at liberty 
was here becoming. (5) Thou wast made comfortless; the infliction of our 
calamity, even the necessity of the injury, became my fruit. The Feast of the 
Covenant was neglected, my house had obeyed; the calamity caused it to be 
neglected ; behold, there was great affliction within us.” 


Again :— 


“(1) There was destruction for the people, the Magadhim, the name of my 
father’s nation ; but it decided their cause, O brother; yea, Badh is thy per- 
fection, a life of calamity and pain is thy perfection ; (2) and that which is the 
token of the high-place | 4amath], shall be thy mark, even the wrath of Buddha. 
Damma is the name I have devised for the revelation thereof; the place of the 
spreading of thy hand is surely that of a high-place. (3) At the elevation of 
Budhen, at the setting up of the alabaster [image] of Su [calamity], at it there 
shall be the sign ; surely it is as a high-place. My hotness [wrath] shall be that 
which is O God [Jah], whose worship [damma] is the wall of defence ; (4) for to 
him I have set up, I have set up what is strong; the God of my wrath is wise, 
mark the sign thereof, Why are the portions [mani] of the high-place those of 
utter destruction ? O God, my ruin and lamentation are a memorial of Kash. 
(5) The years of the suffering of Gath, with the oppression of the times of 
Gomatta, were mine [or are upon me]; behold they are set up, and the breaking of 
my speech is appropriate for the going up, (6) as to the hand alike of Moses and 
yourselves. I will greatly multiply you by the exaltation of Budhen, by setting 
up the gifts of the high-place. The worship is wonderful, O God of my oppression ; 
these are as the waters of (7) the affliction of thy proving; the ruin is a propitiation 
with me; thy ruin is become my possession. O my father, the lamentation is the 
calamity the woe of which was thine, but the praise of Jehovah redeemeth ; 
(8) he hath made known the wall of defence, even the doctrine of thy Saka, 
even the doctrine that is thine own; the high-place is my might. [Dan. vii. 7.] 
Why? Because my sea is my rock [or protection]. O my father I have dis- 
mayed them in the name appointed [or, I have made my nation their dread]. 

(The last three words are nearly obliterated. ]” 


Again :— 


“Contrary [to custom], but unblamed, I caused a vessel of blood* to be 
enclosed. A fire of wood consumed a hundred and twenty [CXX.] in it; 
the dead body was raised on high by them. Trembling because I also deposited 
the sackcloth of his mourning . . . sackcloth and blood complete ; what was unin- 
tentionally wrong therein that the exalted deceased exonerates ; my trouble was 
that of a leader when the heathen people of Ram’ smote Aphen [the wheel (?)] ; 
Nago-Anoii punished Ram; he smote their stores [baskets] with want, and 
adjudged Tovan to pay a tax that was large for it and oppressive, and their power 
[hand] was certainly thus subverted. 

“My teaching shall smite, shall guide even them; and thus there shall 
be nothing but praise ; the uncleanness of the rebellious is folly, yea even the love 





* Literally “blood a vessel.” 
» Ram is worshipped by the Hindoos. 
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thereof, for it shall smite, it shall smite them; let us abide at peace, O people 
my sacred ordinance shall be yours, even smiting of hands ;* the Damma [worship] 
of Dan shall be as exalted,* the love of Ram remaining with it ; and the conqueror 
of Magogia [Scythia (?)]. My beloved was like the pomegranate [or like Rimon] 
that is cut off, even my beloved.” 


If these fail to satisfy the reader, he can find many others, both 
longer and shorter, in the work before us. 

Now, supposing all these inscriptions to relate to Buddhism, as 
they probably do, we affirm that the so-called English versions are not 
in harmony with the known forms of thought and expression in Budd- 
histic documents. We need only refer for illustration to the Manual 
of Buddhism, by Mr. Spence Hardy, where this, at least, of our argu- 
ments finds sufficient confirmation. 

Dr. Moore is of opinion that Buddhism is of Israelitish origin, and 
he goes into an elaborate proof of this position. But even here we are 
not convinced, and while we admire the extent of his information, and 
the ingenuity of his reasoning, we decidedly object to his conclusions, 
In fact if his theory of the Hebrew origin of the Sacs, and if the 
Hebrew character of the inscriptions is erroneous, his account of the 
origin of Buddhism cannot stand. Again, however, we will permit 
him to speak for himself :— 


“The people to whom our inscriptions pertain certainly established a mighty 
religious system, which even now prevails over nearly a third of the inhabitants 
of the earth. The inhabitation of a divine person in the form of Buddha seems 
like a fulfilment of the Israelitish hope concerning the Messiah ; but the remark- 
able declaration of Godama, as preserved in the sacred books, should not be over- 
looked, for he stated that the ultimate Buddha was yet to come, namely, the 
Bagava-Metteyo. The meaning of those words is not known, but the resemblance 
of Mettyo to Messiah is worthy of note, and certainly the term is meant to desig- 
nate a divine messenger. The sound of these words would be most nearly con- 
veyed by won-waa signifying, In the excellency or victory of his Branch or 
Plant, reminding us of the language addressed by Ezekiel to the elders of Israel, 
when, having predicted their defections, he foretells the restoration of blessings 
to the shattered flock. ‘They shall no more be a prey to the heathen, neither shall 
the beasts devour them; but they shall dwell safely, and none shall make them 
afraid. I will raise up a Plant of renown [yon Metteyo (?)], and they shall no 
more be consumed of hunger in the land, neither bear the shame of the heathen 
any more.” (Ezek. xxxiv. 29.) A similar prediction is found in Isaiah xi. 
‘There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a Branch out of his 
roots,’ Sakya planted a branch as a symbol and a prophecy. This Godama, or 
Sakya, who is the Buddha worshipped in Ceylon and Burmah, was King of Kash, 
and the same Godama, or Jaudama, to whom is attributed the founding of the 
rock chambers of Jenoor (or Joonur), according to our first inscription ; we, there- 
fore possess presumptive evidence that he was a Hebrew. There is enough of the 
sublime and beautiful in the doctrines of this Buddha to account for their rapid 
diffusion amongst a people to whom self-negation, equality, patience, benevolence, 
and reverence for life came recommended by the high pretensions to direct inspi- 
ration and the possession of divine virtues, by the contemplation of which the 
human soul might be divested of all its earthliness and lose itself as if by absorp- 
tion into the eternal. But still the highest teacher and most glorious deliverer 
was yet to come in the Bagava-Metteyo, which, as Hebrew, means precisely what 





° The line here passes round to the right side of the inscription. 
4 Or, like that of Ram. 
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the prophets of the Old Testament predicted in relation to the Messiah. It is not 
improbable that the Bodhi-tree (bodhi, branch [?]), under which Sakya is said to 
have meditated, and also the branch planted by the relic chambers and memorial 
tumuli of Buddha, and sent from Central India to Ceylon on the establishment of 
Buddhism there, all had a prophetic significance in reference to the incarnation 
of divinity yet to be expected. This branch of renown in the Buddhist soil, 

lanted as if amidst the divisions of the people, is associated with the one wheel, 
the fourfold wheel, the wheel of teaching or penitence, the monogram of Godama, 
signifying Godlikeness, the.fourfold sign of power around the wheel, the sacred 
tau, the winged bull, and the sacred mount; for all these symbols are seen together in 
an ancient Buddhist medal, and the Branch there, as seen at the end of our intro- 
duction, takes the form of a mystic cross, the most sacred of symbols amongst the 
Buddhists.” 

There are many other points to which we might have called atten- 
tion, but we must reluctantly pass them over, only intimating some of 
them. We object then to the principles of prophetical interpretation 
here laid down, and worked out by Dr. Moore. We object to his 
philological principles as a whole, and to many of his interpretations in 
particular. The etymologies of proper names are frequently without 
any foundation but a superficial resemblance of form, or a fancied 
similarity of meaning. We object strongly to the ethnological prin- 
ciples of the book, which we cannot harmonize with the statements of 
the Bible on that broad question, nor with the researches of modern 
science. Now, believing that the work is thus wrong in its fundamental 
principles, we are bound to dissent from its essential theory, for which 
we can find no solid basis, either in reason or in fact. Dr. Moore is 
inconsistent with himself, as when he says that the Scythian invaders 
of Assyria included perhaps a strong infusion of Israelites, and argues 
upon the presumption that they had thenemigrated to the north and north- 
east : and yet further on, he tells us that in the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
the Israelites were all in Assyria and Media. Elsewhere he confounds 
the Budii and the Budini, and identifies both with the name at least of 
Buddhism. He mistakes the female figure of the goddess Nanza on a 
coin for a male divinity, and fancies her name is another epithet of 
Godama. The time would fail us to correct all these things, and to 
shew how from a false assumption, numbers of errors continually flow. 
Thus, whether he misread cos, the sun, as Elias, or the letters 
ws (of Bast\ews) as SU, or mistake the meaning of a symbol, they 
are at once made the basis of a concatenation of arguments in support 
of his hypothesis. Qur readers will find the book very interesting, 
and notwithstanding our dissent from its principles and theories, we 
recommend them on this account to look into it. 





Scripture Lands in connexion with their History. With an Appendix, 
and Extracts from a Journal kept during an Eastern Tour in 
1856-7. By G. 8. Drew, M.A., Incumbent of St. Barnabas, South 
Kennington, author of “ Scripture Studies, ete., ete. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1860, 12mo, pp. 470. 


Tus is not an ordinary book of travels in Palestine, but rather a series 
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of essays and meditations suggested by atour in Scripture lands. The 
extracts from the journal kept during the author’s visit do not amount 
to fifty pages, and are only slightly connected with the body of the 
book. The plan Mr. Drew has adopted is to select certain eras and 
localities, important in the history of the Israelites, and then to arrange 
around them whatever, in the Bible or in modern research, can throw 
light upon them. These leading topics are—Land of the Patriarchs; 
Goshen and the Valley of the Nile; Sinai and the Wilderness of 
Paran ; Central Palestine; Land and Heritage of Israel; Ephraim and 
Judah; Land of Nehemiah and the Maccabees; Roman Palestine; 
Jerusalem in the Apostolic Age; Palestine in Modern History; Pales- 
tine in the Future. To enable him to write with confidence on these 
subjects, Mr. Drew had the benefit of close, personal observation. He 
ascended the Nile as far as Phil, and, after spending some days at 
Thebes, went through the desert in a more leisurely and careful journey 
than is possible in the large parties of twelve or fifteen who are hurried 
on in what are called the Dragoman’s Excursions from Cairo to Jerusa- 
lem. His companions were the Rev. W. Arthur and his lady, of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, and W. Clay, Esq., of New York, and 
they took the long route by Bissateen to Suez, and stayed to ascend 
the chief mountains in the peninsula, as well as to explore the neigh- 
bourhood of Sinai. They went across the Paran highlands, by Beer- 
sheba, to Jerusalem ; and subsequently made the journey from Jerusalem 
to Petra, remaining there two days, with every opportunity for a 
deliberate examination of the rock city. From Jerusalem the path 
homeward was along the usual route, through North Palestine and 
Damaseus. The spirit in which he made his observations may be 
gathered from what he says the Christian traveller should do. 

“ Ever being mindful, as he journeys in company with the ancient men of 
Scripture, that he is amongst them as a Christian—that, in virtue of his privilege 
of living in an advanced stage of the Divine government, he is conscious of a 
Presence they did not always see, of purposes they were unconsciously fulfilling, 
and of an advancing cause, the momentousness whereof they did not understand 
—he will thus endeavour to picture before his readers livingly, substantially, 
as they stand before him, the successive stages of the history which was made 
the vehicle of such instruction, the agent of such ends.” 

By the aid of these advantages, and by a devout application of his 
competent knowledge of Holy Scripture, Mr. Drew has given us a 
volume of more than common interest. He takes the reader to the 
scenes he describes, and while he expatiates on their beauty, or on the 
historical facts with which they are associated, he makes all his obser- 
vations to bear on the Bible, its facts, its doctrines, and its precepts. 
But we must find room for Mr. Drew’s own account of what is aimed 
at by him. 

‘“ For personal knowledge of the country, and exact intimacy with its charac- 
teristic features, with its shape, its products, its climate, and its skies, and, as 
influenced by these, with the social usages of its occupants, we here claim more 
than is generally assigned to this part of historical interpretation. We speak of 
it not as furnishing advantageous and interesting illustrations of the history, but 
as furnishing portions of the original history itself, of the form it was cast in, of 
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the aspect it assumed. We have already alluded to it as the source of verbal 
illustrations, so that the traveller’s observations are absolutely essential to the 
success of the labours of the philologer, who must turn to him for the equiva- 
lents of terms that are otherwise inexplicable. We have alluded also to that 
emphasis of the narrative, those disclosures of its tone and spirit, that can be 
given only from this source, even when the terms of it are accurately understood. 
And to these two uses of travel this also may be added, that, by means of it, the 
course and order of the occurrences, as given in any record, can alone be har- 
monized and understood. 

“ The use of travel in illustrating narratives—in other words, the dependence 
of history on geography—may be definitely stated under these three heads. And 
it is remarkably exemplified in the case of the sacred record. It is, indeed, es- 
sential, if the history is fully to serve its purpose, of acquainting us with the 
circumstances and events through and amidst which the Divine cause has been 
earried forward during the period over which the inspired history extends. For 
what has been called the emphasis communicated to them from the above-named 
sources often represents and determines that personal character of the agents in 
it which is, in this case, necessary to be apprehended. The Divine cause, at 
certain epochs in its progress, is represented to us by the conceptions respecting 
it in the minds of those whq are thus brought forward, and by their personal de- 
meanour. Hence the framework of the narrative here stands blended, or rather 
is identical, with its very substance. And so it is that those who by travel or 
study have vividly realised that framework, have felt that hereby another aspect 
has been cast over the sacred volume, in a degree not experienced in the case of 
any other record; it has become a new book to them after this vivid realisation 
has been affected.” 


As a specimen of the thoughtfulness of this volume, we may refer to 
Mr. Drew’s observations on the adaptation of the scene of Abraham’s 
sojourn to the Divine purposes which were to be accomplished by it. 


“ Nor may we hesitate to say that it had been Divinely reserved as the first 
of the Hebrew Church lands; for the more we learn of its relative position in 
regard to surrounding countries, and of its own distinctive characteristics, of the 
social relations of the community which was settled on it, and of the local in- 
fluences that wrought upon its occupants, the more clearly is the wisdom of 
Heaven recognized in its special adaptation to the purposes for which it was 
chosen and consecrated. . . . In no part of the prospect was there any loveli- 
ness, or any features of greatness and sublimity. None of the luxuries of land- 
scape scenery met the eye on any side. Every aspect of the country that might 
be called beautiful is seen in the narrow section of the mountain district imme- 
diately on the south of Hebron. No lakes or rivers, or masses of foliage, or deep 
ravines, or any lofty towering heights, are within range of sight to one in the 
centre of the territory. The mountains which have just been spoken of come 
near enough in sight to break the monotony of the view on approaching the 
southern and eastern boundaries ; and verdant recesses are occasionally met with, 
especially in the passes leading down through the Judean hills. Fora few weeks 
late in spring-time a smiling aspect is thrown over the broad downs, when the 
ground is reddened with the anemone, in contrast with the soft white of the 
daisy and deep yellow of the tulip and marigold. But this flush of beauty soon 
passes, and the permanent aspect of the country is—not wild indeed, or hideous, 
or frightfully desolate, but, as we may say, austerely plain—a tame, unpleasing 
aspect, not causing absolute discomfort while one is in it, but left without one 
lingering reminiscence of anything lovely, or awful, or sublime.” 


We may here observe that Mr. Drew’s “ Scripture Studies” were 
noticed in this Journal some years ago; but we cannot refrain from 
recommending them to our readers again, as very suggestive contribu- 
tions to Biblical commentary. 
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The Decalogue viewed as the Christian Law ; with special reference to 
the questions and wants of the Times. By Ricuarp Tuvor, B.A, 
Curate of Helston. London: Maemillans. 1680. 12mo. pp. 614, 


This elaborate Treatise originated in a series of discourses, deli- 
vered in the first place to a congregation in the country, and after. 
wards, with considerable changes to a larger congregation. But when 
preparing these lectures for the press, the author thought that a consecu- 
tive treatise on the Ten Commandments might prove more acceptable, 
“especially as it appeared, upon enquiry, that there was no work 
before the country which filled the ground attempted to be occupied; 
namely, the Christian sense of the Decalogue in its application to 
existing needs and questions.” Mr. Tudor properly says, that “ many 
questions of the highest importance are here treated in an earnest and 
reverent spirit,” such as the Christian doctrine of “God in Christ,” 
the law of Marriage, and the Lord’s-day. We will turn to the latter 
subject, and endeavour to put the reader in possession of the author's 
opinions upon it. To it are given two Lectures, one entitled, “The 
Jewish Sabbath the Rest of a day;” the other ‘The Christian 
Sabbath the Rest in the Lord.” Under the first, the author expresses 
his belief that the Jewish Sabbath was not a patriarchal institution, 


but was revealed first to the Israelites in the Wilderness, at the time 


the manna was given;—an opinion which has since been warmly 
defended in the Bampton Lectures of Dr. Hessey. The objections to 
this view are discussed, and we will give, in extenso, Mr. Tudor’s 
reasons for his own opinion. 


“ist. After this mention of the sabbath, in the second chapter of Geneses, 
we never again read of it; nor do we find the seventh day in any way distin- 
guished in the sacred narrative from the other days until the children of Israel 
had arrived in the wilderness of mount Sinai. 

“2nd. Had the sabbath been given to the old world, as it was to the Israel- 
ites, we should certainly expect to hear the men who lived before the flood 
accused of its profanation. 

“3rd. We should also expect to find God giving directions to Noah concern- 
ing its observance when He entered into covenant with mankind, through him, 
not to destroy the world again by a flood, and to send summer and winter, seed- 
time and harvest, in their appointed course. If God, at that time revealed to 
Noah His ordinance as to abstaining from blood, can we believe that He would 
have omitted all mention of His sabbath ; especially when we remember how 
frequently the commandment is reiterated to the Jews ? 

‘4th. Again; had the sabbath been known by or revealed to Noah, we 
should expect to find some tradition of that institution existing among heathen 
nations. Go where you will, you find a tradition of a deluge, and I cannot 
conceive it to be at all probable that the tradition of such a striking institution 
as that of the sabbath could have been entirely obliterated ; for whatever scat- 
tered notices the learned may fancy they have traced of a period of seven days 
in ancient monuments, &c., are too far-fetched and too uncertain in their cha- 
racter to merit much attention. 

“5th. The sabbath is also said to be a sign between God and the people of 
Israel; ‘‘ Wherefore the children of Israel shall keep the sabbath, to observe 
the sabbath throughout their generations for a perpetual covenant: it is a sign 
between Me and the children of Israel for ever.” Again; it is written, “ And 
I gave them My statutes and showed them My judgments, which if a man 
do he shall even live in them: moreover also, J gave them my sabbaths to be a 
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a Me and them, that they might know that Iam the Lord that sanc- 
ify them. 

f Mark, it is not said that the keeping of the sabbath should be a sign between 
God’s people and himself, but that God gave the sabbath to be a sign; therefore 
the institution itself of the sabbath was the sign. Now this institution of the 
sabbath, as a sign, and to be a perpetual covenant, is inconsistent with the 
notion that the sabbath was, in fact, already binding upon the Israelites, through 
their forefathers. 

“6th. Had the sabbath been a patriarchal institution, it would have been 
equally binding upon the heathen nations ; and the heathen nations, at the time of 
Moses, had either forgotten it, or, on the other hand, they then observed it; if 
they then observed it, as some argue, how could it be a sign between the God 
of Israel and his covenant people? If, on the other hand, they had entirely lost 
the tradition, which seems a most improbable supposition, can we account for 
the fact, that not a word is said either about this being a renewal of an ancient 
command or of the apostacy of the heathen world in this particular ? 

“7th. But, it will be objected, ‘Is it not expressly said in the second chap- 
ter of Genesis, that God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it?’’ Yes; but 
then it is not said that God communicated this truth as yet to man. Christ is called 
“the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” yet it was only in the 
“fulness of time” that He was revealed ‘“‘ made of a woman, made under the 
law,;” and John the Baptist said, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God.” “ Known unto 
God,” saith the Apostle, “ are all his works from the beginning of the world,” 
and he “calleth those things which be not as though they were.” From the 
foundation of the world the Lamb of God was slain in the divine counsels ; so, 
in like manner was the sabbath sanctified; but we maintain that it was not 
revealed to man as a divine institution until the time when it was given as a 
sign to the children of Israel. 

“8th. And observe, that it does not in the least follow from the words of 
this text that God commanded men to sanctify the seventh day in the times 
before the flood; there is no intimation whatever that he had, at that time, 
revealed this sanctity of the seventh day, but it is simply asserted, that God 
himself “blessed it and sanctified it.” Now remember, that this history con- 
tained in the book of Genesis was written after the giving of the law to the 
Jews, and it will then, I think, be at once apparent that God, in this text after 
revealing the creation of the world more fully than he did at Sinai, explains 
the clause in the fourth commandment, already well known to the Israel- 
ites: ‘In six days the Lord made heaven and earth, and rested on the seventh 
day.” 

“If this is a correct interpretation, we may thus paraphrase this text : ‘ You 
have already received in the fourth commandment, from the very lips of Jehovah 
himself, the account of the creation of the world in six days, and the sanctifica- 
tion of the seventh day. You have now, by the revelation of the Spirit, been 
furnished with a more detailed account of the creation, and here I repeat to you 
the reason why the Lord selected the seventh day for your sabbath. God blessed 
the seventh day and sanctified it, as you have heard from his own lips, because 
that in it he had rested from all his work which God created and made. 


We think much may be advanced in defence of the Sabbath being 
an ordinance from the beginning, but our object now is not a controver- 
sial one. We wish to convey some adequate idea of Mr. Tudor’s 
design and its execution. We will, therefore, quote the summary of 
his opinions as to what the Christian Sabbath is. 

“To sum up. The meaning of the Christian sabbath we hold to find its ex- 
gece in that saying of St. John, “I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day.” 

‘o sabbathise then is to cleve to the mere “‘ Touch not, taste not, handle not.” 
ofa ceremonial rest day. To observe the Lord’s day is to offer to Christ the 
willing service of a loving heart. Every day is Christ’s, every work, every word, 
every thought is his. Our Lord’s day we observe to testify to this. To witness 
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to ourselves, to the brethren, and to the world, that He who on this day rose from 
the dead, and sent the other Comforter to unite us to himself and the Father, is 
our Lord and our God for all time and eternity. It is not to raise one day above 
another, but, under the guidance of our God, to choose out one day in seven to 
embody and represent what every other day ought to become,—resr iy THe 
Lorp. On the Lord’s day, we come to him as members of his church, “ with 
joy to draw water out of the wells of salvation ;‘‘ in order that it may descend 
in fertilizing showers in our week-day life. And, in this sense it is, that the 
sabbath was made for man to find therein his refreshment and rest. 

‘“‘ This is the Christian sabbath, and, although we as Christians observe this 
day because it is the Lord’s day, yet, in so doing, we reverence not the day but 
the Person. The Son of man is the Lord of our sabbath. Our religion must 
not centre in the observance of days, and months, and years, but in the livin 
Person, Christ Jesus, who is ‘“ head over all things to the church; ” ‘ Foro 
him, and through him, and to him, are all things.” 

“The Jewish hallowing of a day is only the shadow of which the body is 
Christ. And let no one imagine that this is an unimportant distinction ; it isnot 
so. People will, in these days of general enlightenment, seek for principles, 
they will know “ the why” and the “ wherefore” and we may rest assured that 
if we put the “new wine ” of the gospel grace into the “old bottles ” of Jewish 
ordinances, the bottles will be broken and the wine will be spilt ; but let us put 
the ‘‘ new wine into new bottles,” that both may be preserved. If we will persist 
in offering to men an institution based upon untenable grounds, the result must 
be, first, that we shall fail to convince their understandings, and, as a conse- 
quence we shall revolt their wills, and all our exhortations to Sunday obser- 
vance will be answered by a successful sneer at Judaism.” 





The Contrasts of Christianity with Heathen and Jewish Systems : or, 
Nine Sermons preached before the University of Oxford on various 
occasions. By Grorce Rawuinson, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College; Bampton Lecturer in 1859. London: Long- 
man. 1861. 8vo. pp. 286. 


Sermons are not the most effective form in which to exhibit a close 
theological argument; but existing arrangements at the Universities 
cause it to be generally adopted. The delivering of a Thesis in a 
lecture-room would better enable a scholar to do justice to his subject, 
without the technical arrangements and frequent breaks which are 
made necessary by a sermon. In this volume, only the three first ser- 
mons directly belong to the subject enounced in the title page. ‘ These 
sermons, preached on various occasions, and, in many cases, at con- 
siderable intervals, are not parts of a single scheme, nor even written 
with direct reference to one another. Yet it was thought they pos- 
sessed sufficient unity—if not of plan, at any rate of tone and treat- 
ment—to make it desirable that if they appeared at all they should 
appear together.” We shall confine our notice to the three first dis- 
courses, which are on the following topics:—Sermon 1 is on the 
Incarnation, or Christian and Heathen views of Matter. The mode of 
treatment may be gathered from the sketch of the contents given in 
the volume, such as the effect of the Incarnation on matter—eflects 
produced upon it by the fall—the Incarnation and potential purification 
of all matter; an actual purification of large portions of matter— 
contrast of Christian and heathen views, etc., etc. Sermon 2 is on & 
Future Life, the Christian doctrine compared with the chief heathen 
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views. Sermon III. treats of the superiority of Christian over Heathen 
morals, as an evidence of the truth of Christianity. These subjects are 
all treated in a scholarly and thoughtful manner, but they will not 
equally gain the assent of Mr. Rawlinson’s readers; as, for instance, 
what he says about matter acquiring moral qualities. The Incarnation 
of our Lord, has, he says, wrought a change on external nature, appre- 
hended by faith, if not by our senses. 


“ Faith sees that all matter was by that marvellous junction at least poten- 
tially cleansed and purified, hallowed, filled with glory and infused with life. 
Frith sees in that act the commencement of a process of purification which only 
terminates with the ‘‘ new heaven and the new earth ” of the Apocalyptic vision. 
As leaven is spread in three measures of meal slowly but surely spreads itself 
through the whole till the lump is leavened, so from our Lord’s pure and glorious 
body does purity and glory proceed onward to the extremest limits of the material 
universe. All that came in contact with that blessed body on earth was by the 
very contact in a measure purified. As His baptism with water in the river 
Jordan ‘sanctified ” and cleansed that element ‘to the mystical washing away 
of sins” (as our Church, following St. Ignatius, witnesses), so the heavens to 
which He looked up, the ground on which He walked, the air He breathed, must 
have derived a holiness, previously strange to them, from such connection with 
His perfect purity.” 


The second lecture will probably be more generally valued. Much 
that is excellent is advanced respecting that great peculiarity of the 
Gospel, its revelations of immortality. How affectingly he describes 
the state of the Heathen without it, and then contrasts that of Chris- 
tians :-— 


“One more defect in heathenism remains to be noticed; and it is perhaps, 
of all the most considerable. The light which they had, continually from age 
to age burnt feebler ; less and less of truth was “ retained by them in their know- 
ledge ;” corruptions prevailed more and more widely; belief grew weaker; 
scepticism advanced with rapid strides, and but for Christianity an universal 
Pyrrhonism might eventually have overspread the world. When we go far 
back into the recesses of heathen antiquity we find notions comparatively pure, 
and faith unswerving; undoubtedly, because the real source of the heathen’s 
knowledge was primeval revelation, and so the stream is clearer the closer we 
approach the fountain! For a while certain philosophies, whose principle it was 
to pay the utmost deference to old traditions, the Pythagorean in part, but 
especially the Platonic and Peripatetic, continued to propagate notions in the 
main correct. Plato especially, who loves to speak of the world to come in the 
words of the ancient myths, taught and maintained a doctrine very nearly 
approaching to the truth. But with the great bulk of philosophies it was 
otherwise. These, throwing themselves in a proud and self-trusting spirit upon 
abstract reasoning to the exclusion of authority, darkened by degrees the pre- 
viously existing light, weakened men’s faith, and departed more and more from 
the true doctrine. And these became the popular systems, against which those 
purer philosophies struggled all in vain. . . Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the first fruits of them that slept,” is proof sufficient that “they that 
are Christ’s shall rise afterwards at His coming.” The Manhood joined for ever 
inseparably to the Eternal Godhead, declares, with a voice as of a trumpet, that 
man, for whose sake alone that union subsists, shall ever live to profit by it. 
Thus then have “life and immortality ” been by the Gospel “ brought to light ;” 
that which of old was feebly advocated in a few schools of philosophy, or whis- 
pered occasionally as a conjecture in the mourner’s ear, is now proclaimed openly 
through all Christian lands, and as a topic of consolation is almost too trite to be 
effectual. . . . The consequence is, that the humblest and most ignorant of 
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Christians possesses a confidence and assurance on these points to which the 
wisest philosopher never attained, and which was unknown even to the Patri- 
archs. . . . No doubt, then, mingles with the Christian’s faith, no fear bedims 
that ‘lively hope” to which “the resurrection of Christ Jesus from the dead 
has begotten him.” He is not more certain of his present being than of his 
coming immortality. He “knows in whom he has believed,” and that his life 
depends on one who is “a quickening Spirit,” and “ hath life in Himself.” ” 





Night Scenes of the Bible, and their Teachings. By the Rev. Cuaries 
D. Bext, M.A., Minister of St. John’s Chapel, Hampstead. Lon- 
don: Wertheim and Co. 1861. 12mo, pp. 558. 


“ Events,” says the author, “ bearing not alone on the fate and for- 
tunes of individuals, but on the destinies of the world and of the 
Church, are related in the Bible as having taken place during the still 
and solemn hours of the night. Truths of the deepest importance are 
revealed through the visions vouchsafed to holy men of old, when their 
eyes were sealed in slumber, and they lay wrapt in heavenly trance or 
prophetic. dream. Of many a patriarch, and priest, and seer, it may 
be’ said— 
“ In night’s starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness 
They learned the language of another world.” 


This idea is a happy one, and the author has made it the connecting 
link of some excellent discourses on passages of Scripture, and has 
shewn himself to be a devout, and earnest, and imaginative preacher, 
and we have no doubt that, both as heard and read, the sermons will 
prove useful. There are twenty-three subjects, such as the Night of 
Promise, (Gen. xv. 5,6); the Night of Weeping (2 Sam. xii. 16); 
the Night of the Nativity, ete. The Night of Revelry, from Daniel 
vi., will afford us a fair specimen of Mr. Bell’s style.— 


‘‘ There was the sound of revelry in the royal palace at Babylon. Belshazzar, 
in the presence of a thousand of his lords, holds high festival. The night is to be 
devoted to gaiety and gladness. With the ruby wine at his lips, he commands 
his servants to bring the vessels of silver and gold which his father, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, had taken from the temple at Jerusalem, that he and his princes, his 
wives, and his concubines, may drink therein. The order is obeyed, and the 
sacrilege committed. In the holy vessels which had been consecrated to the 
service of the Most High, the king makes libations to his vain idols, in his heart 
bidding defiance to the God of Israel. The lamps shine brightly upon the festal 
throng, while the glowing hours pass rapidly away in mirth and music, in plea- 
sure and in joy. Everything that can minister to the indulgence of the volup- 
tuous monarch and his sensual court is there. Nothing is wanted to contribute 
to their gratification. So “all goes merry as a marriage-bell.” But what sto 
the mirth? Why does the laughter cease when at its loudest? Why does the 
half-uttered jest die away from pallid lips ? Look to yonder wall for the answer! 
See how the fingers of a man’s hand traced thereon a mystic scroll! No wonder 
that the king’s countenance changes, and his thoughts trouble him, so that the 
joints of his loins are loosed, and his knees smite one against another. In the 
orror of his sudden fear he cries aloud, and calls for the astrologers, the Chal- 
deans, and the soothsayers. He promises to the wise man who shall read the 
writing on the wall, and shew him the interpretation, that he will clothe him in 
scarlet, and place a chain of gold about his neck, and make him the third ruler 
in his kingdom. In the midst of the general dismay, the queen hurries into the 
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banquet-house and informs the king that there is a man in-the kingdom in whom 
is the spirit of the holy gods, ete.” 7 





Biblical Commentary on the Epistles of St. John, in continuation of the 
work of Olshausen: with an Appendix on the Catholic Epistles, 
and an Introductory Essay on the Life and Writings of St. John. 
By Dr. Joun H. A. Esrarp. Translated by the Rev. W. B. 
Pope, Manchester. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1860. 8vo, 
pp. 456. 


Tuts and the following work are contributions to the Foreign Theolo- 
gical Library, which continues to deserve the support of British Bibli- 
eal scholars. Dr. Ebrard is already known among us as the continuator 
of Olshausen’s labours on the New Testament, when that great man 
was removed by death. Perhaps no work has yet appeared which so 
fully discusses all the questions which belong to St. John’s Epistles, 
and the author has availed himself of the labours of his predecessors 
both for the purpose of refuting their errors, and adopting some of their 
conclusions. Without being tied down to any system, and while, in 
some particulars, he will be thought too free by English theologians, he 
is yet eminently conservative in the main, and may be safely read by 
the student. On the disputed claims of the First Epistle (ch. v. 7, 8), 
a very lucid account is given, with the following conclusion :— 


“ The internal arguments, therefore, would never be sufficient of themselves 
to determine any one in favour of, or against the genuineness of the words in 
question. If indeed some old unlooked-fur Greek codex should be discovered 
containing the passage, the critical question would take another aspect. How- 
ever, as we do not make an appeal to codices which are not in our hands, but to 
those which we have and are acquainted with, nothing remains but to make the 
unambiguous confession, that, according to all the sources at present in our 
hands, the claim in dispute is spurious.” 


We can only find room for one other quotation,—on the Second 
and Third Epistles. We may add that the work is well supplied with 
indices—an important consideration often overlooked. 


“ On the whole, it is the most probable hypothesis that the Second and Third 
Epistles sprang from the Presbyter John an the evangelist). While, then, 
these two Epistles contain very ancient testimony to the genuineness of the First 
Epistle and Gospel (compare 3 John 12 with John xix. 35), the Appendix of the 
Gospel (John xxi.) furnishes the same kind of demonstration. This chapter was 
composed, according to verse 24 and the whole style and treatment, by the 
Apostle himself, who did not, however, at once and in the beginning attach it to 
his Gospel. Nor till he had been honoured by beholding the Apocalypse, and 
this had made it plain what the Lord meant by His mysterious words, ‘‘ He 
should tarry till He come”’ (that is, till He should come in vision and appear to 
him, so that John, still living on earth, should behold with prophetic eye Christ’s 
coming to judgment, Rev. xxii. 20), was this independent record appended. 
Doubtless it was the Presbyter John who added it (compare John xxi. 24 with 
3 John 12); scarcely the Apostle himself (in which case the addition kal ofdauey 
Sr: GAnOhs eorw 4 waptupla avrod would not have been supplementarily inserted). 
He who added it attested the authorship of St. John ; and as chap. xxi. is want- 
ing in no manuscript, the appendix must have been added a very short time 
after the composition of the Gospel. It must certainly have been added before 
the Gospel itself was circulated beyond the neighbourhood of Ephesus.” 
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Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount. By Dr. A. Tuorvcx, 
Translated from the fourth Revised and Enlarged Edition by the 
Rev. R. Lundin Brown, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
1860. 8vo, pp. 452. 


Dr. Tuowckx, in his preface to the last edition of this Commentary, is 
able to inform the reader that his labours on this portion of the New 
Testament have been very useful, not only by the instruction furnished 
by him in relation to the Sermon on the Mount, but especially by 
having directed the studies of others in the same direction. He 
says :— 

* When this work first made its appearance, it gave rise to a movement of a 
practical character in the church, out of which have grown practical commentaries, 
commentaries for the use of schools, and sermons on the whole or on particular 
parts of the Sermon on the Mount. May the present edition also find its way to 
practical theologians, and, in these days of the revival of controversy on dogmas 
and creeds, help to draw the mind to a deeper study of Scripture, and (as this 
portion of the New Testament is peculiarly adapted to do), quicken and develope 
that practical spirit, which can alone furnish living stones for the church, and 
preserve the plans of the builders of the church from being castles in the air.” 

A careful examination of this volume enables us to say that Dr. 
Tholuck has not exaggerated his own merits in this passage. His 
Commentary is exhaustive, considering every objection and diffi- 
culty; it is suggestive in an eminent degree; and it exhibits every- 
where a devout admiration of that Redeemer whose words he illustrates, 
We may on some future occasion enter fully into the subject, but for 
the present we must be satisfied with introducing this translation to 
our readers. 





Thoughts on Preaching, specially in Relation to the Requirements of the 
Age. By Dante Moore, M.A., Incumbent of Camden Church, 
Camberwell. London: Hatchard. 1861. 12mo, pp. 386. 

Hints on Preaching ; designed for the use of the younger Clergy, and of 
Candidates for Holy Orders. By J. Jones, M.A., Archdeacon 
of Liverpool. Published at the suggestion of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. London: Hatchard. 1861. 18mo, pp. 146. 


Mr. Moore is himself a popular preacher, and he has succeeded in 
advancing many principles and suggestions by which success may be 
obtained in various degrees by those who desire to excel in pulpit 
exercises. A work of the kind was wanted; indeed the spirit of the 
day in which we live requires that those who address others on 
Christian topics should do so with some degree of life, and earnestness, 
and skill. We do not fall in with the depreciatory tone of many who 
write on the subject of the present state of pulpit eloquence, for they 
generally raise the standard too high, and expect more than is reason- 
able; but, at the same time, there is manifestly much room for improve- 
ment. Mr. Moore has been influenced by this general complaint against 
preaching—without admitting its justice—to do something to improve 
its character and increase its efficiency. The various topics included 
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in the idea of a good sermon are fully discussed, and many admirable 
hints are furnished on the parts and arrangement of a sermon—on 
style in relation to preaching—the delivery of a sermon—on extem- 
poral preaching, ete. In reference to the fault found with preachers, 
we find the following passage :— 


‘Many and grievous have been the faults charged upon our modern preach- 
ing. On all sides is the Lye se heard, of its want of adaptation to the 
conditions of an advanced and advancing age. Even by those who would gladly 
have thrown their shield over us, if they could—who, as bearing rule among 
us, would be likely to look with tolerant and forbearing eye on the failures of 
those who serve—charges of pulpit inefficiency have been put forth with the 
most undisguised and unsparing plainness. 

“These last, however, were but the faithful wounds of a friend, and we 
could have borne them. More painful to read, were the racy and caustic 
strictures on English preaching, put forth some time ago, by the most influential 
organ of public opinion of which the age can boast; supported, as these have 
been, by similar statements in other departments of our periodical literature. 
The assumption seems to be made constantly, that the pulpit is losing its hold 
on the popular mind; that it has come down from its high vantage ground, as a 
first-rate power in the state; in fact, that, as an agency for influencing the will 
or guiding the thoughts of men, the day of preaching is gone by. 

“ By laymen, it is possible, these remarks have been made with too little 
consideration for the various and incessant demands which are made upon a 
clergyman’s time; as well as with too little sympathy towards those mental 
and physical conditions, which, as the author of the Rambler so feelingly tells 
us, must greatly affect the intellectual productions of any ‘ writer, who condemns 
himself to compose on a stated day.’ Still this has not the less disposed the 
clergy to meet the charges of pulpit failure with unshrinking fairness ; or made 
them unwilling, whenever they have had opportunity of meeting together for 
mutual conference, to give to the consideration of the subject a distinguished 
prominence.” 


Oa extempore preaching Mr. Moore remarks :-— 


“We now come to a branch of our subject, upon which, if any absolute 
decision is to be pronounced, it —_ seem that much of what has been said, in 
some of the preceding chapters, might have been spared. To what purpose, it 
~ be said, is a preacher exhorted to study the graces and proprieties of style 
—the structure of sentences, or the choice of words—if, after having duly con- 
sidered the argument of his intended sermon, he is to trust to the inspirations of 
the moment, to present it in proper verbal form? On the other hand, how little 
scope can there be for those bodily accessories to an animated delivery—the 
‘vividus vultus, vividi oculi, vivide manus, denique omnia vivida,’ of the great 
German Reformer—if the eyes are scarcely lifted from the manuscript, and the 
hands have enough to do to turn over the leaves? A little consideration, how- 
ever, will shew that the two modes of address referred to, are not so entirely 
different from each other, as this objection would seem to imply. On the con- 
trary, it will be found that their leading characteristics, at least in the hands of 
a master, are shared, by one style and the other, in common; and that a good 
extemporaneous preacher would no more trust entirely to his oratorical inspira- 
tions, than a good reader of his sermons would allow himself to be bound, eyes 
and hands, to his book. No doubt we expect, in the composition of the written 
sermon, a little more of care and correctness; and, in the delivery of the ex- 
tempore sermon, are prepared for somewhat more of animation and warmth. 
But it does not, therefore, follow, that the extemporaneous preacher is to be 
slovenly in his diction, or, that the reader from the manuscript should be with- 
out force or fire. 

“Two practical illustrations, each taken from a master in his way, will serve 
to explain our meaning. The first is from Robert Hall. When Yd for the 
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press, was being submitted to him, of his celebrated sermon on ‘ Modern In- 
fidelity,’ and he had come to the striking apostrophe, ‘ Eternal God! on what 
are thine enemies intent? What are those enterprises of guilt and horror, that, 
for the safety of their performers, require to be enveloped in a darkness which 
the eye of heaven must not penetrate !’—he asked, ‘ Did I say penetrate, sir, 
when I preached it? Be so good as to take your pencil, and, for ‘ penetrate) 
put ‘pierce :’—no man who considered the force of the English language, would 
use a word of three syllables there, but from absolute necessity. Pierce is the 
word, sir, and the aa word to be used there.’ Here, at least, we have ex- 
tempore preaching coupled with delicate appreciation of correct style. Of 
‘ fire,’ in connection with the written delivery, our example is taken from an 
anecdote in the life of Dr. Chalmers. A Fifeshire old woman had been taunted 
for being, in the teeth of the national prejudice, a follower of a preacher who 
read from a book. ‘ Ay, ay,’ replied the admirer of Chalmers, ‘the doctor reads, 
but O, its fell reading though!’ ” 


Mr. Jones’s manual is of a less solid kind than the above, but ina 
small compass it gives some admirable rules for efficient preaching. 


*.* A press of important matter has compelled the omission of 
several Notices of Books and articles of Intelligence. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND CONTEMPORARY OPINIONS, 
BIBLICAL, EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


ConTeMFORARY Opinions.—LEssays and Reviews. It is often said that the 
“Essays and Reviews” are condemned, but not answered. We have selected a 
few of the replies which have been given to their positions, in whole or in part. 


Modern Sceptical Thought and its Contradictions.—It is this fixed belief in 
the steadfastness of the Order of Nature throughout the moral world, that is 
the —7 ground of our confidence as Christians. It is in reliance upon this 
principle that we read the Gospels, and that we trust ourselves to the veracity, 
to the congruity, to the coherence of what we there read. The ground of this 
confidence may need to be cleared of misapprehension; but it is in no sense 
obscure or uncertain, nor is it less to be thought of than is that on which we 
affirm the constancy of Law in the world of ponderable elements, of chemical 
affinities, and of animal organization. The Orper or Nature 1x THE Morau 
Wok p is indeed “an anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast.” How much soever 
we may at any moment have been perplexed and disheartened by the spectacle 
of the apparent confusions that attach to the moral world, looked at in small 
— or patches, we do not, if sound-minded, lose our hold of great principles. 

ye may have been baffled for an hour; but, after a time, we return to our 
und of confidence in truths which are the stay of virtue and the aliment of 
ope. So it is, that as often as we are so happy as to see these truths—these 
unchanging elements of reason and goodness—coming forth embodied in their 
proper force, even though it be imperfectly, we exult in the sight; we recognise 
the reality of this sample with a vivid and profound emotion. It is a peace- 
giving satisfaction that we feel. This pleasure is so much the more intense if it 
confronts us suddenly in times of perplexity or doubt. But if it be indeed an 
instance of pure intelligence—if it be faultless wisdom—if it be spotless virtue— 
if it be boundless goodness—then these perfections so realized are not merely 
powers or qualities which we admire, for beyond this, or beside it, they are 
welcomed as Simpuirications which, as by a charm, restore order and confidence 
to our troubled spirits. The sight avails to dissipate comfortless confusions, it 
restores our shaken faith in the order of the world, it re-animates our hopes of a 
bright future, and it serves as a demonstration of Truth in Human Nature, 
opposed alike to anarchy, to fortuity, and to despair. 

It is thus, and it is at such moments, and it is in this plenitude of moral 
force, that the Curist of the Evangelists comes into prospect; and what we there 
see heals the spirit, and raises the fallen, and dispels confusion. It does so 
because the Moral System is real, and because human nature is indissolubly 
related to that system—a system as wide as all worlds; and because the laws of 
this moral scheme, itself eternal, shall follow man into a future life. It is for 
these reasons, that, at the instant when there comes into view the Evangelic 
Incarnation of absolute wisdom and virtue, we welcome it as real, and it receives 
the involuntary homage, as well of our moral instincts, as of our reason. Upon 
all minds, unless they be grossly sensual, or hopelessly depraved by sophistry, 
the Curist of the Gospels enters by right of His eternal fitness so to enter, and 
so to be honoured. ‘The force of these impressions is suv much the greater, 
because they come to us through the medium, not of a rotund and voluminous 
memoir carefully prepared, but as sparkling and burning from every point of 
these fragmentary records. It is thus that we gain our idea of tHe Man who, 
though He has no peer among men, yet is confessed to be one of ourselves by 
every human spirit. 

And thus it is that Curisr has hitherto ruled in the heart of Christianized 
communities ; and thus too, of late, that He has received the homage even of 
those who come forward to put to Him the factious question, ‘‘ Who gave thee 
this authority, tell us?” This question, in its modern guise, is thus worded, 
“Was Christ a Divinely-commissioned Teacher of Truth ?” and the writer who 
= the question believes that he may answer it in the negative. Nevertheless, 
@ says (a passage often cited) :—“ It is difficult, without exhausting superla- 
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tives, even to wap. greet and wearisome satiety, to do justice to our intense 
love, reverence, and admiration for the character and teaching of Jesus. We 
regard Him not as the perfection of the intellectual or philosophic mind, but as 
the perfection of the spiritual character, as surpassing all men at all times in the 
closeness and depth of His communion with the Father. In reading His sayings, 
we feel that we are holding converse with the wisest, purest, noblest Being that 
ever clothed thought in the poor language of humanity. In studying His life, 
we feel that we are following the footsteps of the highest ideal yet presented to 
us upon earth.” 

Thus far, then, Benier and Disserier are at one! To this point has Modern 
Thought advanced itself, or rather, thus far it has heen pushed forward by the 
insensible progress of the intellectual tastes, and of the purified moral habitudes 
of these times. Several parallel and very recent testimonies might be adduced 
in proof of the fact that this Curist, such as we find Him set before us in the 
Gospels, lives, and must ever live, in the moral consciousness of all men, 
Christian and non-Christian. Thus He lives, not merely in His pene. butin 
the Idea of Himself, for the perpetual rectification of confused and deranged 
moral principles, and for the solving of interminable perplexities. Wearied as 
we may have been by the spectacle of the contradictions of the buman system, 
ever and again turning up the wrongful and the untrue, now at length THe Man 
appears on earth who not only is exempt from fault and sin, but from Inco- 
herence, from Incongruity, from interior Contradictions. In this bright Reality, 
although nowhere else within the circle of human experience, there is demon- 
strated, in the view of all men, Perrecr Moran Orpver; it is even that perfection 
which human nature is ever yearning for, and which it dimly imagines, but 
which it has never found in itself, or elsewhere than in this One Instance. 

The Order of Nature—we must not forget it—is twofold. It is constancy in 
the sequence of events—that is to say, Order in Time; and it is also the con- 
stancy of Congruity; or, in technical terms, Order in Space. The second of 
these fixed connexions is as real and as certain as the first, and is equally to be 
relied upon. Yet if we follow the leaders of Modern Thought whither they are 
themselves gone, our position will be this:—We admit, on the one hand, that 
Curist was, as they, and as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews affirms, 
“the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express image of His Person ;” 
but, on the other hand, affirm that he claimed to be what He was not—that He 
played with the credulity of His followers—that He winked at and cherished 
the superstitior.s of His times—that He proclaimed Himself to be “ the Light of 
the World,” and “ the Resurrection and the Life,” of which Himself was to be 
the sample ; but that, in truth, He died as other men die, and perished bodily as 
others perish. 

Where shall we stop in giving words to the monstrous contradictions of this 
creed? Let the reader, and whether he be religiously-minded or not so, take 
his New Testament in hand, and, with the recent admissions of the writers 
referred to before him, make his way, as he can, through the Gospels, the Acts, 
and the Epistles. No sane mind can do this so as to bring into accordance, on 
any imaginable ni pr these repellant conceptions, which, if they offend 
piety, do in an equally extreme degree shock the consciousness of historic truth, 
violate the tastes of a well-ordered mind, and affront the irresistible dictates of 
Reason. 

Already we have said that when the clerical promoters of this present 
movement shall have put away the evasions beneath which they now screen 
themselves, and when, like open-faced and out-spoken Englishmen, they 
shall set forth with distinctness what it is they believe, they will, in doing so, 
drive their congregations helter-skelter out of Church. This confidence we have 
in the force and soundness of the British mind, as to be sure that church-going 
habits would not outlive a year the honest announcement, in any church or 
chapel, that, in the preacher’s opinion, there is not a word of truth in the Gospel 
miracles, and that Curist, the Saviour of the World, did not, as is efiread le 
the Evangelists, rise from the dead. 

If congregations are thus dispersed, what is it that shall be taking place 
within the saddened sanctuary of individual hearts? An answer need scarcely 
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be given to this question. Souls that once were glad, that once were, to all 
appearance, cheered by a“ goud hope” of the life eternal, even the life that is 
“hid with Christ in God ’”’—souls, it may be years ago, that were exulting in the 
assurance of the forgiveness of sins—obtained for His sake who shed His blood 
for them ‘on the tree,”—such spirits, once abounding in works of mercy done 
“as unto Cunist,” and, moreover, “ patient in tribulation, rejoicing in hope, and 
continuing instant in prayer,” what are they now? The pernicious insinuations 
of Modern Thought have been listened to. The Saviour of sinners has been re- 
moved from His place in their view, and instead of being the supreme object of 
devout and humble trust, He has been summoned to the bar of a captious 
criticism: His cause has been heard, and judgment pronounced : the arraign- 
ment has been admitted to be proven in part; yet still He is to be thought of 
as “our Divine Teacher ;” but no longer is He—Sacrifice, Propitiation, Me- 
diator, Lord!—no more is He to be looked for as coming again “ to judge the 
world in righteousness,’”—no more is He to be trusted in as the Giver of 
immortality, for He Himself ‘* died and was buried,” and in that sepulchre, or 
in some unnoted grave, He underwent the destiny of all men. In that sepulchre, 
or elsewhere, the “‘ Desire of all nations,’ the Hope of the world, mingled His 
dust with the dust of others! What remains to us after this destruction has 
had its course, is—an empty tomb, the spices that long since have spent their 
aroma, the grave-clothes, the folded napkin :—what remains to us is a “ teach- 
ing,” more pure and sublime indeed than that of the Greek philosophy ; and yet 
it is a teaching which is so intimately commingled with delusions, if not frauds, 
that morality will be better honoured henceforth by consigning our Christianity 
to oblivion, than by conserving it as a perpetual offence to the instincts of 
virtue, to common honesty, and to sound reason ! 

A strong reaction from enormities of this magnitude will not be slow to 
come. The very men who have prostituted their learning and talents in bring- 
ing modern thought to its ripeness, will, some of them, after a time stand aghast 
at their own work: some, and the greater number, will betake themselves to 
the silent region of Pantheistic quiescence, and will there find, in an anticipated 
Nirwana, a refuge from the indignant clamours of offended public feeling. A 
few, it may be, will retrace their steps, and regain position as Christian men. 

When we thus look forward to a reaction—and a powerful reaction it will 
not fail to be—from the offensive extravagancies of this now current scheme, we 
must not forget that it will take effect in opposite directions; or rather, upon 
the two parties that are opposed to each other in the most extreme degree; 
first, upon the Christianizing advocates of this form of disbelief, driving them 
from their false ground as professed Christians; and then upon those of the 
conservative party in theology whose alarms at the progress of criticism have 
seemed to indicate some unfixedness in their own faith. A genuine Biblical 
criticism, always ruled and directed by a religious temper, and animated by a 
thorough belief in the Divine origination of the Scriptures, and consequently in 
the historic reality of what is supernatural therein, is our proper defence against 
every midway doctrine between Christianity in its entireness, and that last 
stage of metaphysic insanity, of which a remarkable sample is presented in the 
volume named at the head of this article. Genuine Biblical criticism, in its 
sure progress beyond its present position, will not fail to bring with it, as a 
natural result—a doctrine of inspiration that shall be better defined than an 
which the Church has hitherto been possessed of, and which—if not by all 
among ourselves, yet by better instructed men who may ere long take our 
places, shall be assented to, and at length accepted by the religious community 
at large; and shall be rejoiced in as an abiding-place of safety—a munition of 
strength, against which nugatory sophisms, such as those of modern thought, 
shall cease to be hurled. ; ; : 

Throughout those publications of recent date in which, with more or less 
distinctness, the system thus designated makes its appearance, it is observable, 
that wherever the writer assumes a tone of confidence, as if conscious of stand- 
ing upon a vantage-ground, and as if he were sure of his reader’s concurrence, 
it is when he is assailing notions and exegetical usages that were prevalent in 
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times anterior to the rise of the more exact criticism of the present century. 
The strength of modern disbelief is that which it draws from the misapprehen- 
sions, from the groundless alarms, from the superstitions, or the rigid prejudices, 
and, most of all, from unwarrantable dogmatic reasonings of a time gone by. 
So long as this untoward antagonism is maintained between these misapprehen- 
sions on the one side, and a petulant, captious, and nugatory disbelief on the 
other side, there will be no definiteness, no fixedness, no agreement among 
Christian men on the subject of inspiration. Hitherto a skirmishing has gone 
on with uncertain advantages, sometimes on this side, sometimes on that—the 
result being, to the lookers-on, disquiet and discouragement. It shall not 
always be so; let modern thought more fully develop its own atheistic quality, 
and the reaction shall commence which shall put our Bible into our hands with 
a new feeling of confidence, that we are holding indeed—Tue Boox or Gop.— 
_ North British Review. 


A double sense in Holy Scripture.—Professor Jowett teaches that there is one 
literal sense in Holy Scripture, namely, that intended by the writer. 


Now, most —z it was not left to the nineteenth century to make such 
nt 


a discovery as this. t that the Professor’s reading does not seem to lie in 
that direction, he might be supposed to have borrowed from the language of the 
chief among the schoolmen: ‘sensus literalis est, quem auctor intendt’ And 
Aquinas is here only laying down what his great master, Augustine, had evi- 
dently taught before him, and what so many commentators on Holy Scripture 
were to teach after him. (Thus, by way of example, we may refer to a remark 
of Vitringa on the passage of Isaiah already discussed. He is willing to admit 
the existence of a mystical sense in the prediction relative to Tyre, with this 
restriction: ‘ut secundum primum, proprium et verum sensum, &@ propheté 
intentum, hic intelligatur Tyrus proprié sic dicta.’) 

And is this primary sense all? May there not sometimes be, beyond the 
literal sense intended by the writer, another sense which the words are capable 
of bearing and were meant to bear, by that Holy Spirit who inspired the 
thoughts that have been uttered? Nay, is it wholly impossible that even the 
words of uninspired men may, from time to time, be capable of a somewhat 
similar increase of extent or de th? We believe that they both may and do re- 
ceive it. There may be man aol of this: three more especially occur to us. 

Firstly, then, it happens (as even Mr. Jowett seems inclined to grant) in the 
case of writers of great genius. Gifted with a combination of powers which are 
rarely found in conjunction, with the reasoning faculty fully developed by the 
side of an ardent and affluent imagination, entering with a singular range of 
sympathy into the nature of their fellow-men, they utter words which reach 
beyond the accidents of their own age and country, and again and again bear 
reference to events of which the speakers did not dream. And thus Demosthenes 
seems at moments to be attacking the first Napoleon; and Cicero, through the 
mouth of an English peer, denounces a popular leader from Ireland; and Dante, 
in his bitter sarcasm against his still much-loved Florence, may be almost 
thought to prophesy of modern Paris; and Shakspeare, and even Horace, are 
every day found to point a moral in the family circle or in public assemblies; 
and Plato, in drawing a picture of a good man persecuted and a wicked man out- 
wardly triumphant, unconsciously portrays, so that thousands recognize the 
likeness, the features of the Curis and the Antichrist. 

But all these, it will be urged, are instances of application, not of interpreta- 
tion. We by no means deny the real existence of such a distinction, but we 
cannot allow the possibility of its being always drawn with the sharpness and 
the facility which Mr. Jowett seems to believe in. What may be application on 
the part of one man frequently involves interpretation on the part of another: 
When Lord Brougham has addressed his audience (as he declares he has fre- 
uently done) in periods which were literally translated from the Olynthiacs or 

hilippics, he was, no doubt, making an application, but his hearers int 
the words as a comment on certain events of their own day. The change from 
Greek to English in this instance does not affect the general question. We have 
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heard of a speaker introducing passages from Burke in a similar manner. And 
this is one way in which words may acquire a meaning beyond the intention of 
their author. 

A second mode arises out of the superior enlightenment of one person’s con- 
science as compared with that of another. Just as scenes of nature or creations 
of art speak very differently to different minds, even so too does it happen to the 
hearers of the self-same words. Among those who are addressed by any 
Christian teacher, it is probable that there may be several who far surpass the 
instructor, not, perhaps, in actual head knowledge, but in all the evangelical 

ces. On such hearers language often falls with a power beyond that of him 
who utters it. Ideas that he never conceived are imparted, vague directions 
turned into practical rules for life, light is shed on what was dark, consolation 

iven to sorrows which have been borne in silence, and the knowledge about 
and the soul increased and deepened in a manner that bears fruit for time 
and for eternity. 

Nor dare we limit such divinely guided interpretation to those who may have 
listened to the teachers of nations placed beneath the sway of the patriarchal, 
or Mosaic, or Christian dispensations. Numbers there have been, in widely 
severed times and lands, less favoured in the degree of truth made known to 
them, who have yet earnestly sought to be religious according to their share of 
light. And who shall tell how much the words of the Vedas, or the Zendavesta, 
or the Koran, may have been blest by God to the illumination of those who have 
yearned for truth in a spirit of humility and love? Deep as are many of the 
thoughts enshrined in such works, the human heart has depths beyond them ; 
and the Spirit of God has never ceased to brood over those troubled waters. 
What may sentences of a Pindar and a Plato, a Proclus or Cleanthes, or even of 
a Persius or a Seneca, have been permitted to achieve? A single treatise of 
Cicero leads a 8. Austin forward on his road to Christ. Lofty indeed has been 
the privilege of those whose language was capable of being in such wise 
understood. 


‘ Angel-voices may have whispered, borne—aye, even on death’s chill blast,— 
While they groped out towards our future, as we grope back toward their past.’ 


All that is pure, ennobling, elevating, as in the books reverenced by the 
Orientals, so too, in the Western classics, has indeed come from God. And 
wherever any have learnt from them more than the writers meant, that operation, 
in so far as it has been good, has been effected by the Holy Ghost. 

But there is a third case of such extension of the meaning of men’s speeches, 
closely connected with this last, but very different in form. There are con- 
sciences, not wholly seared, which feel the burden of past offences, if not in a 
spirit of Christian penitence, yet at least with shame, and with remorse for the 
injury wrought to self-respect. To this large class the words of their fellow-men 
are again and again fraught with humiliation and rebuke. At moments they 
can hardly believe but that the secrets of their hearts are known to those who, 
in utter unconsciousness, have so severely probed their wounds, 


‘ Thus oft it haps that when within 
They shrink at sense of secret sin, 
A feather daunts the brave ; 
A fool’s wild speeeh confounds the wise, 
And proudest princes vail their eyes 
Before their meanest slave.’ 


Now that which in occasional and exceptional ways is true of merely human 
=, that we maintain to be throughout a distinguishing characteristic of 

’s Word. It cannot, of course, by any a teach doctrines which are 
really contradictory ; it cannot teach that there is and is not a heaven, that there 
is and is not a hell, that Christ our Lord is and is not very and eternal God. 
If any of its principles seem to be at variance—as, for example, the recognition 
of man’s free agency with God’s over-ruling sovereignty—we believe such seem- 
ing contrariety to arise from our ignorance; the more so as we observe that it 
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is a difficulty common alike to philosophy and religion of every kind, a difficulty 
by no means introduced into men’s minds by revelation, though confessedly, like 
many other mysteries, left unsolved by it. But in Holy Scripture, although 
there may be in general one paramount sense, the existence of other senses ig 
not thereby excluded. On this account the Church has always shrunk from 
poeeee in any authoritative manner that any one text of Scripture must 

ar a given sense, and that alone. It was the Arians of old, not their Catholic 
opponents, who placed certain interpretations of particular texts in Scripture 
under the sanction of an anathema. The general principle for which we are 
contending, though implied in numberless commentaries, both ancient and 
modern, has seldom, we think, been more clearly put forth than in the following 
passage from a recent publication :— 

‘It is this controlling power which constitutes the inspiration of Holy Seri 
ture. If we recognize Scripture as really emanating from God the Holy Ghost, 
although written with a very inadequate appreciation of the Divine purpose, by 
human agency, we shall scarcely be able to avoid the acknowledgment, that 
there must be in all the words of Scripture a Divine purpose and meaning, over 
and above, not contrary to or nullifying, but underlying, pervading, spiritualiz- 
ing, what the writers would have intended had they merely written as men. To 
us it is a matter of no concern how far they felt this control; but if we allow 
the divine inspiration of Scripture, we cannot limit it by the consciousness or 
intelligence of the writers, any more than we can limit the operation of divine 
grace in the sacraments by the intention or theological acumen of the minister, 
The spiritual intention of God, in accordance with which Holy Scripture was 
inspired, neither involves an habitual consciousness in the writers that more was 
meant than met the ear, nor does it exclude the primary intention of the writers 
in the record of facts, or the administration of encouragement and reproof.’ 

We have spoken of a partial anticipation of the subject of this section. This 
anticipation occurs in our remarks upon types. If any true types exist, here is 
at least one evident proof that the meaning of Holy Writ cannot, in all cases, be 
limited to that one sense for which Professor Jowett contends. 

Again, we have already made allusion to what is called the double sense of 
prophecy. Time was, when a head-master of Rugby gave to the world two 
admirable sermons upon this subject, and expressed the satisfaction which he 
felt at having something in common with teachers to whom he was so much op- 

osed; and, if we mistake not, distinguished pupils of that great man have 
fore now followed in the self-same track. Other times, other manners. The 
successor of Dr. Arnold, to our great regret, leads the van in a book which (im- 
plicitly at least) condemns every other than the literal sense. Deserted by those 
whom we might have hoped to find allies, we shall employ the description of this 
two-fold sense which is given by Dr. Davidson. We appeal to this most learned 
and candid Nonconformist because he, at any rate, will hardly be accused of 
showing any undue deference to the dicta of fathers or councils to church 
authority in any shape. “The prophetic character of the Book of Daniel is 
attested by our Lord in Matt. xxxiv. 14, where we learn that the words of Daniel, 
in ix. 26, refer to the desecration of the temple in the Roman war. This is not 
contrary to their allusion to Antiochus and his desecration of the temple, which 
was the primary and sole sense in the view of the prophet himself; for the same 
prophetic utterances may and do refer to more events than one. They are 
partially, but not completely, fulfilled at once, having a springing or germinant 
sense. In this.way the sense of a prophecy may not be at once exhausted; it 
remains in the course of history, and is gradually realized by successive events 
of a similar kind, prefigurative of one another. ‘Thus the desolations of Antiochus 
were again enacted by the Romans. And the apostolic predictions of Antichrist 
lead us to expect that a persecuting blasphemer of like spirit with Antiochus, 18 
to come at the end of days, when this prophecy of Daniel will be exhaustively 
and perfectly fulfilled. Each succeeding fulfilment foreshadows and prepares for 
the last one.” 

Allegorical and mystical interpretation we confess to be a very difficult sub- 

ject, which would be well worthy of a separate treatise. Precise rules on this 
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head are indeed impossible. But how mystical interpretation can be wholly set 
aside, we do not see; unless we are prepared to reject the teaching of so many 
of the Christian, as well as Jewish doctors, respecting the meaning of the Song 
of Songs; how allegory can be wholly eliminated from the possible meanings of 
Scripture we are equally unable to imagine, so long as St. Paul’s account of one 
of the significations of the history of the two sons of Abraham remains in the 
canons. (Galat. iv. 22—31.) | 

But whatever be the dangers of allegorization and mysticism on the part of 
human interpreters, the general principle that we have been engaged in laying 
down remains untouched. When the Spirit of Jehovah spake by men, and his 
word was in their tongue (2 Samuel xxiii. 2), they knew not the full force of 
what they spake; and that self-same Spirit in after years, condescended to inspire 
others to bring out the varied bearings and deeper significance of their language. 
Moses may issue the literal precept “neither shall ye break a bone thereof,” 

Exod. xii. 46), and St. John be divinely led to declare, that this Scripture is 
filled in the treatment of the true Paschal Lamb upon Mount Calvary; Isaiah 
may represent our Lord as bearing our griefs and carrying our sorrows, as a 
part of his personal eager and yet St. Matthew have a divine warrant for 
applying the prediction to those cures which were wrought by his sympathy as 
_— man, as wellas by his authority as God (St. Matt. viii. 17); Heman the 
rahite may utter his grievous complaint in that Psalm (the 88th) which alone, 
of the entire collection, breathes no joy, and yet the Church be justified in hear- 
ing in its notes the complaint of the human soul of our Saviour while detained 
in Hades; the doctrine of the resurrection may be unconsciously implied by 
Moses in the very title by which he addresses his Maker at the bush; Eliakim 
may, in some sense, bear on his shoulder that key of David which is assigned in 
the Apocalypse to him who alone can wield its awful powers; Balaam, with 
earth’s prizes in his heart, may yet behold a star which shall rise in David, but 
culminate, with unimagined brightness, in David’s Son; Caiaphas, the unworthy 
high priest, is still permitted, by virtue of his office, to utter words that come 
“not of himself,” to prophesy, unknowing what he spake, of the atoning sacri- 
fice for all the children of God; and the goodly choir of the righteous prophets 
at large, vainly sound the depths of their own minds, “ searching what, or what 
manner of time, the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when it tes- 
tified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow.” 

But there is, we need scarcely say, one marked exception to this ignorance: 
there is one speaker, whose words are recorded in the Bible, who could not be 
unconscious of any single particular respecting the possible interpretation of his 
sayings. This may be one reason why “‘it is, perhaps, the greatest difficulty of 

to enter into the meaning of the words of Christ,” as Mr. Jowett observes in 
the beautiful passage already citied from his essay. This may be one reason 
why the “ Five Clergymen” have found, contrary to all @ priori surmises, that 
it is less difficult to revise a version of the Epistle to the Romans, than of the 
gospel according to St. John. Even commentators of a rationalistic bias of 
mind seem unable to preserve a consistent denial of the existence of more than 
a single meaning in the words of Christ. ‘De Wette” (remarks Olshausen on 
St. John xi. 9) “considers it contrary to the rules of exposition as well as to the 
spirit of the gospel, that we should attach more than one sense to a declaration 
of Christ, whilst in other passages he has himself maintained the very thing to which 
he here objects. Surely we ought not to pronounce the profound language of 
Christ destitute of that which is readily acknowledged in a Shakespeare or a 
Jean Paul.” 

Professor Jowett’s treatment of this part of his subject appears to us remark- 
ably inaccurate. It would, indeed, be mere hypocrisy to pretend that we 
Teckon accuracy as one of his characteristics at any time. We all, indeed, make 
slips, reviewers and reviewed— 

“ Cedimus, inque vicem prebemus crura sagittis.” 
But the amount and glaring character of Mr. Jowett’s errors very far exceed the 
average. His confusion, for instance, of two perfectly distinct and well-known 
parables (St. Matt. xiii. 45; St. Luke xiv. 8), in the words “ we hope also at 
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times that we have found the ey of great price after sweeping the house,” 
(p. 414), is probably unequalled in the writings of any highly educated clergy. 
man. On the matter, however, now in hand, his mistakes appear to arise from 
ignorance of what those whom he opposes really hold and teach. And since he 
is utterly incapable of anything like wilful misrepresentation, we are driven to 
suppose that his theological reading has not been at all co-extensive either with 
the reach of those high abilities, or with that religious earnestness, which we so 
fully recognize in him. 

e cannot afford to quote more than a few fragments of Mr. Jowett’s essay 
respecting this topic. But it is our earnest wish to cite them fairly. At page 
334 we read :— 

“We do not at once see the absurdity of the same words having many 
senses, or free our minds from the illusion that an Apostle or Evangelist must 
have written with a reference to the creeds, or controversies, or circumstances 
of other times.” 

So far as regards the charge of absurdity against the views that, over and 
above the literal sense intended by the writers, the Holy Spirit may have so 
guided them that their words should embrace other meanings, we are content 
to refer to what we have already said. But it is worth while, at this point, to 
ask from what quarter the Regius Professor of Greek in Oxford can obtain an 
countenance to his limitation of the words of Scripture to a single sense alone? 
Certainly not from Scripture itself, for there (as we have seen) more than one 
sense is again and again recognized. From what school, then, of interpreters? 
Not from Fathers, ante-Nicene or post-Nicene; not from Schoolmen ; not from 
Reformers ; not from the works of great preachers in any Christian community 
whatever; not from the hymnology of medizval Christendom or of Lutheran 
Germany ; not from famous commentators—on the Protestant side, as Vitringa; 
on the Roman Catholic side, as Cornelius 4 Lapide—not from our famous six- 
teenth or seventeenth century divines, as Hooker or Pearson, or Andrews; not 
from the somewhat liberalised Dr. Arnold, or from the somewhat Calvinistic 
Thomas Scott. 

Yet there is one age from which Mr. Jowett may obtain some support for his 
view, and that is the century, or century and a half, succeeding the Revolution 
of 1688. And that age—what was it as a teacher concerning the supernatural? 
Shall we pause to characterize it? Shall we cite anything from Dean Trench, 
or Dr. Arnold, or Mr. Gladstone, on this head? Nay, verily; we need not go 
one step beyond the pages of Essays and Reviews. Nowhere has a more un- 
sparing dissection of its weaknesses appeared than in the masterly survey of 
Mr. Pattison. “It was an age destitute of earnestness ; an age whose poetry 
was without romance, whose philosophy was without insight, and whose public 
men were without character; an age of ‘light without love,’ whose ‘ very 
merits were of the earth, earthy.’” And is this the age to which we should 
look for leading principles in the interpretation of Scripture? Surely, if a given 
maxim in these matters was then, and then only, predominant, that very cir- 
cumstance would be a sufficient ground for a primd facie distrust of its merits. 

But besides this “ absurdity ” (in which some nine-tenths of the most famous 
Christian teachers of all ages and countries are more or less involved), there is 
an “illusion” about Evangelists and Apostles writing with reference to “ other 
times ;” that is to say, we presume, other times than their own. 

Was St. Peter then, under an illusion, when he assured those whom he 
addressed, that the prophets, ‘‘ not unto themselves, but unto us, did minister 
the things which are now reported ?” (1 St. Peter i. 12). If not—if prophets, 
living under a more imperfect dispensation, could minister, and know that they 
ministered, to those who should enjoy the full light of the Gospel—why should 
it be an illusion to suppose that Apostles, who had seen the Lord and had been 
dowered with Pentecostal gifts, should be privileged to write words which God 
of His mercy has left abiding with us, as a test that bears upon all creeds, all 
controversies, all circumstances of the spiritual life alike of communities and 
individuals ? We maintain that it is no illusion, but a blessed truth. St. John 
may not have foreseen the error of Apollinaris, nor have written with reference 
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toit; but his pen was moved to record expressions of his Divine Master (as, 
“now is My soul troubled,”) which condemn it by anticipation ; he did not pre- 
dict the rise of Paulicianism or Mormonism, but provision is made in his pages 
for the opposition to each of these deadly evils. And so on, mutatis mutandis, 
throughout every page of the New Testament. 

The belief in the types of the Mosaic law and the double meanings of 
rophecy is shortly, according to Mr. Jowett (p. 419), to vanish away. The 
billowing sentence forms part of the reasoning upon which this belief is based :— 

“The mystical explanations of Origen or Phi © were not seen to be mystical ; 
the reasonings of Aquinas and Calvin were not supposed to go beyond the letter 
of the text.” 

We find it extremely difficult to lend any credence to what is here asserted 
concerning the Christan divines alluded to. Plato is, no doubt, in part the 
originator of the Alexandrian school; and no one understood better than Plato, 
the distinction between a literal and a symbolical meaning, a émovola as it is 
termed in the “ Republic.” Respecting the darkness asserted by Mr. Jowett to 
be ne of yore over the explanations of the Jewish divine, Philo, we are 
not prepared to speak with confidence; but it is hard to believe in it when we 
find our author in the same breath pronouncing a similar opinion about Origen. 
For in this last case the assertion is simply absurd. No one who had ever really 
studied Origen could maintain, ei uh Oeow diapvadrror, that he left his readers 
the slightest excuse for the non-perception of the distinction between his literal 
and his mystical interpretations: and so far were the Fathers of a later date 
from not seeing this, that Epiphanius, St. Jerome, and St. Augustine, condemn 
the excessive abnegation of the letter into which that great genius had let him- 
self be carried. At a later period, Aquinas, in his well-known and most 
valuable Catena Aurea, takes the greatest pains to insert the word ‘“ mystically,” 
asa warning before those explanations of Origen, St. Hilary, and others, which 
are of a figurative character. 

With respect to the reasonings of Aquinas we are certainly most unwilling 
to commit ourselves to them without much reserve. They are sometimes built 
too much on the verbal force of the vulgate rendering; they sometimes carry 
tefinement beyond the point which we can feel safe or Be { Yet, in stating 
our grounds of difference with the Angelic Doctor, as he was called of yore, we 
much prefer to follow the lead of Bishop Pearson to that of Professor Jowett. 
In one of those recovered lectures, of which we owe the possession to the edi- 
torial care of Archdeacon Churton, that great theologian points out the main 
sources of our differences with the schoolmen. Their appeals to the apocryphal 
bodks of Scripture, to the decrees of non-cecumenical councils, to spurious works 
of Fathers, to the dictum of any single Bishop of Rome (he might have added, 
in the case of Aquinas, to the teaching of Aristotle), as final and unimpeachable 
authorities—it is on these grounds, far more than on any wresting of Holy Writ, 
that the Bishop bases his objections to the schoolmen, while he recommends the 
study of their works. ‘Satis quidem sunt acuti in illationibus conclusionum, 
satis in deductionibus assertionum perspicaces. Sed in ipsis locis ex quibus re- 
_ deducunt scepissim? peccant, et in ipsis principiis unde disputant semper 

iquid est reformandum.” 

We turn to Calvin. Our objection to him and to his followers as interpreters 
of Holy Scripture is not that which Mr. Jowett advances in this place of his 
Essay (p. 419), but that very different and seemingly opposite one, which he 
alleges in another place of his Essay (p. 366). As, however, in this last-named 
page, the disciples of the Genevese reformer are alternately apologized for and 
rebuked, it is only fair to give the passages side by side :— 


“The Calvinist is often hardly dealt “The Calvinist, in fact, ignores 
with in being deprived of his real almost the whole of the sacred volume 
standing-ground in the third and ninth for the sake of a few verses.”—p. 366, 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans.” line 26. 

—p. 366, line 14. 
It is somewhat strange to meet with such declarations within the compass of 
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a dozen lines. Nevertheless, we are perfectly ready to admit that there is much 
truth, both in the apology and in the reproof, which are here put forth. But 
how to reconcile passages No. 1 and No. 2 with peeee No. 3 (p. 419), in which 
it is clearly implied that Calvin “ beyond the letter of that text,” wherein 
(in passage No. 1) his follower, the Calvinist, was admitted to have “a real 
standing-ground,” utterly passes our poor pag eens though it may 
we admit, present the slightest difficulty to thorough-paced partizans of the 
Hegelian system of mage 2s 

Our own objection to Calvin is, as we have intimated, that of Professor 
Jowett’s second passage in page 366. It is not that Calvin has no countenance 
for his views in Holy Scripture, but that instead of comparing one set of facts 
with another, one class of texts with another, he insists on forcing on our atten- 
tion those only which suit his system, and in expecting us to ignore all the rest. 
His error is not unlike that of those who cull out every verse which speaks of 
God’s mercy, and pass by those which proclaim his justice; or of those who per- 
ceive all that teaches or implies that our Saviour is man, and omit those which 
teach or imply that he is God. But, meanwhile, the truth remains unshaken, 
however far removed we may be in this life from comprehending its consistency 
—God does foresee and overrule all things, and yet man remains a free agent; 
he is the all-merciful, and yet, at the same time, the all-just; Christ is perfect 
and glorified man, and yet ever was, and is, and is to be, Very and Eternal God, 

Before we quit this branch of our subject, we must call attention to a predic- 
tion of Mr. Jowett which bears upon it. [The italics are his.] 

“The time will come when educated men will no more be able to believe that 
the words, ‘ out of Egypt have I called my son’ (Matt. ii. 15; Hosea xi. 1), were 
intended by the prophet to refer to the return of Joseph and Mary from Egypt, 
than they are now able to believe the Roman Catholic explanation of Gen. iii. 15, 
‘ Ipsa conteret caput tuum.’ ’—p. 418. 

It is very difficult for “educated men,” or indeed for any class of men, to 
cease to believe in a position which they have never held. It may arise from 
our own ignorance, but we are at present utterly unconscious of the place where, 
or the time when, the “educated men” referred to may have existed. Com- 
mentators on Holy Scripture are, in such a case, the natural objects of our 
thoughts. Now we venture to say, that neither S. Chrysostom, S. Jerome, 
Bishop Lowth, Thomas Scott, Maldonatus, Dean Alford, Dr. Pusey, Cornelius 
& Lapide, Mr. Burgon, Canon Wordsworth (and it would be as easy to name 
more, as it would be difficult to name more variously trained mp sige y give 
any hint or trace of such a belief as Professor Jowett calls upon ‘“ educa 
men” to resign. What will be gathered from their writings is briefly this: 
That the prophet Hosea, being divinely inspired, wrote words which he supposed 
to be only applicable to God’s adopted Son, the chosen nation (cf. Exod. iv. 22); 
that the Evangelist, being divinely inspired, was led to see in those words a 
truer and loftier fulfilment in the return from Egypt of him who is God’s Son, 
not by adoption in time, but by nature from eternity. 

If the persons to whom Mr. Jowett alludes do exist, or have existed, let them 
be named, and we (supported by such divines as we have mentioned) shall be 
perfectly ready to argue against them. But, if they cannot be produced, then we 
trust that it is not uncourteous to remark, that the gentlemen, whom the Greek 
Professor examines in logic, will be able to produce from his essay, a specimen 
not only of the fallacy known as a petitio principii, (in respect of the prophecy 
relating to Cyrus,) but likewise, from the passage last quoted, a good example 
of an ignoratio elenchi.— Christian. Remembrancer, January, 1861. 


The Theory of Development in St. Paul’s Epistles.—Professor Jowett’s notion 
of the chronological development of St. Paul’s mind and theology, as exhibited in 
the process of his epistolary writings, involves errors which lead to fatal mischief, 
and which no reverent believer in the inspiration of the word of God can tolerate. 
The reader will find his theory in the Introduction to the Thessalonian Epistles; 
a theory which does not go so far as Bauer and the rest, simply because Professor 
Jowett cannot, and we hope will never be able to, throw off a certain restraint 
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which his education imposes upon him, and which gives an indescribably conflict- 
ing character to all his writings. We should quote his words, were it not that we 
find it impossible to do so with fairness to him and to ourselves. It is not his 
manner to state categorically what his convictions are; generally they are left to 
our inference, or glide through the current of his argument stealthily, and as it 
were apologetically, until the close of the whole leaves us no longer in doubt what 
his meaning is. It is not pleasant to deal with an adversary whose fundamental 
positions cannot be at once quoted from his own lips, or under the voucher of his 
own hand. But it is our necessity in the present case; and all we can do is to 
gather as faithfully as may be what the expositor really means, and to gainsay his 
positions in the same desultory manner as that in which we find them laid down. 

Suffice, that he regards the apostle as having been the subject of a slow inward 
illumination, which was gradual down to the end of his life; as “ knowing Christ 
after the flesh’’ at so late a period as the time of the composition of the Thessa- 
lonian Epistles ; as- ig during the interval between those Epistles and the 
Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians and Romans, been taught to apprehend the 
Gospel less Judaically and more spiritually ; and then, in a yet later cluster of 
Fpistles, written during the imprisonment at Rome, to have reached a still more 
serene, and cloudless, and accurate knowledge of the Gospel, to the promulgation 
of which his life was dedicated. The proof of all this is found in the nature of the 
case, St. Paul being, like every other man, led step by step to the entire abandon- 
ment of prejudices and the full comprehension of the truth; in the abundant 
traces of change wrought in his views which the several consecutive Epistles reveal; 
and in the apologetic confession which he is supposed to have made in such pas- 
sages as, “If we have known Christ after the flesh,” “If I yet preached circumci- 
sion,” and so forth. 

This theory governs all the modern illuminist interpretation of the Pauline 
Epistles, and indeed is the key to all that is distinctive in the system of its exposi- 
tion. But the theory is as fallacious in itself as it is destructive in its consequences. 
We shall consider the grounds on which it is based, in our own order. 

The Apostle never represents himself, nor do his writings exhibit him, as being 
gradually taught the truth while he is teaching the Church. In reference to 
some minor matters he does indeed place himself in the position of a referee con- 
sidering a question, speaking not by commandment, but giving the result of the 
reflections of one who even then “thinks he hus the spirit of Christ.” Those very 
exceptional instances, however,—if they are exceptional instances,—only confirm 
the absolute authority with which he always, as the very medium of the oracle of 
God, announces the truth as it is in Jesus, and the will of his Sovereign Master. 
The tone of all his Epistles, from the first opening of his epistolary commission 
to the Thessalonians down to the “faithful sayings” of the Pastoral Letters, is 
consistent only with a consciousness of being the instrument by whom the Spirit 
of the Lord Christ speaks to the Churches his authoritative and final will. Before 
we seek to establish this, let us consider the two or three passages which Professor 
Jowett borrows from the Apostle’s own writings, as the support of the opposite 
conclusion ;—passages in which St. Paul himself, so to speak, protests against his 
being supposed to have held to one authoritative doctrine through life, and thus 
himself pleads against the too profound respect of posterity for his words. We 
will take that passage first which this special pleader uses most cunningly,—that 
one which most faintly mentions St. Paul’s confession of his gradual progress in 
the creed of the Gospel. 

The Apostle speaks in the Philippian Epistle of the “beginning of the Gospel.” 
Now, Professor Jowett does not—as a professed exegete—venture to say that St. 
Paul there meant the early, introductory, immature beginnings of his knowledge 
and exposition of the truth of Jesus,—the time when he used to spell out with his 
hearers the alphabet of Christian doctrine, aud search with them what or what 
manner of things the perfect day of Christian revelation would declare to the 
Church. This he does not say: but he hints it all, and weaves the expression so 
gracefully into the fabric of his argument, that the unsuspecting reader must 
needs fall into the snare, and believe that St. Paul was looking back with his 
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readers to early and immature days, when he thought as a child about the way of 
sinners’ salvation. Now, let the reader go back to the beginning of the Epistle, 
(that to the Philippians,) and learn from its first congratulatory paragraph what 
St. Paul really meant by the “ beginning of the Gospel ”—the “ first day ” when 
they heard for the first time the name of Jesus, when the foundation was laid of 
that great Macedonian cause which was always so dear to the Apostle, and of 
which he was so justly proud, when for the first time the continent of Europe was 
visited with the tidings of the Gospel, when the sons of Shem visited the tents of 
Japhet, and “a beginning of miracles” was wrought which was to fill the world 
with its results, and affect the destinies of the whole race for ever,—and he will 
learn to value at its proper worth the graceful fallacy of the “beginning of the 
Gospel.” 

Another argument he finds in the well-known passage of the second Corinthian 
Epistle, in which the Apostle speaks of his having known Christ “according to 
the flesh, but now knowing him no more.” ‘This is in perfect consistency inter. 
preted as the writer’s candid declaration that there was a period in his life—and 
in his life as an Apostle and preacher of the Gospel—when he held, and preached, 
aud taught views concerning Christ which were rather ceremonial, Jewish and 
carnal, than evangelical, spiritual and saving. This saying is quoted again and 
again, as containing St. Paul’s positive and undeniable declaration of his having 
changed the character of his preaching, as the result of his having attained to 
deeper views of the nature of the believers’ relation to Christ. Connected with 
some other passages,—to which we shall presently refer,—this supposed disclaimer 
and abjuration must have “this meaning, that there was something which the 
Apostle had left behind him, which he had once thought, and no longer thought, 
to be a part of the faith of Christ.” 

Professor Jowett is too accurate and too honest an expositor to make the 
words “Christ after the flesh” signify “a Christ of the Jews only,” or a Christ 
accommodated to the Judaizing notions of the necessity of circumcision in order to 
a participation of the blessings of the Gospel. He is content at first to insinuate 
into the passage the vague meaning of an approximation to Judaizing tenets.” 
Afterwards it appears that, in his view, this approximation consisted in the preach- 
ing of a carnal Christ as the expected ruler of a visible kingdom, a mode of preach- 
ing which lingered still in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, but from which, 
“when old things had passed away, and all things became new,” the Apostle was 
nearly, if not altogether, emancipated. 

On one point the expositor is here certainly right. The preaching of Christ 
not after the flesh was, as he says, the preaching of “death with Christ,” or, as we 
should prefer to say, of the fellowship of believers with Christ in his life and 
death, his death and life. But, was there ever a time when St. Paul preached any 
other doctrine of Christ than this? Had he ever, from the hour when the Son 
of God was “ revealed in him,” inculcated any other saving relation to Christ than 
that of being mystically related to him by a living faith? Is it true that the 
communion of the Lord’s life and death was the leading principle of the Apostle’s 
“later teaching only?” and that his earlier teaching was of a “knowledge of 
Christ according to the flesh, which could not consort with the inward witness of 
such things, which in modern language might be described as unmystical and 
unspiritual ?” Was this really what he “imparted to his converts when he was 
not able to speak unto them as unto spiritual, but as fleshly, as babes in Christ?” 

“Here,” says Mr. Jowett, “the Epistle to the Thessalonians comes in to supply 
the deficiency,” with its “absorbing thought,” expounded and repeated, of “the 
coming of Christ.” Of this absorbing thought we shall speak hereafter. For the 
present, it will suffice to make an appeal to that very Epistle, and let it contradict 
this very bold piece of sophistry. To reach that Epistle we have to pass over the 
Epistle to the Galatians, in which no reasonable man would deny that the Apostle’s 
later teaching is already found in all its glory, the fellowship of Christ’s crucifixion 
and resurrection-life being there expressed in a manner which savours, not of & 
recent revelation, but of a long-enjoyed and unutterably-blessed experience. A 
very few years, few enough to allow. us to say months, take us from it to the Thes- 
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salonian Epistles, which are the links which connect the written with the missionary 
labours of the Apostle’s life. And what is the key-note of that Epistle, what the 
very first words from the Apostle’s inspired pen, but his fervent thanksgiving for 
the spirituality and inwardness of their religion, that they were “in the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” that “our Gospel””—that Gospel which here at the very outset of 
his writings he speaks of as the one unchangeable Gospel, than which he knew no 
other—came to them “in the Holy Ghost,”—as an internal self-demonstrated 
possession? This certainly does not sound like a “knowledge of Christ” which 
cannot consist with “the inward witness.” And do we not find in the very heart 
and centre of this Epistle the same testimony which binds into one and harmonizes 
all his Epistles —“ Who died for us, that, whether we wake or sleep, we should 
live together with him.” Now, when he is vindicating the Apostle’s meaning, in 
the more enlightened Epistle to the Corinthians, to be that he now preached 
“death with Christ,” Mr. Jowett goes on to say, with an obvious insinuation, 
“And the rest of the chapter speaks of ‘the absence from the body, which is 
presence with the Lord,’ of ‘the house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens,’ of ‘Christ becoming sin for us, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in him.’” Such was, indeed, the beautiful harmony of the Apostle’s 
thoughts ; but is it otherwise in the earlier and less developed Epistle? Let the 
passage which we have last quoted be the answer; and, that Mr. Jowett may be 
a party to his own confutation, let us read it in the light of his own pregnant note 
in the Commentary :— 

“Ver. 10. Tod dwoPavdvros imtp idav, who died for us.) There is a double 
allusion in this verse :—First, the more general thought so often repeated in the 
Epistles of St. Paul, of the identification of the Christian with the Lord, ‘who 
died for us, that whether in life or death we may be with him ;’ which sometimes 
assumes the relation of opposition, at other times of sameness, either ‘He died 
on our behalf that we may live,’ or ‘he died and rose again, that with him also 
we may die and rise again.’ But, further, the mode of expression is coloured by 
what has preceded. Instead of saying, ‘whether in life or death we may live 
with him,’ the Apostle says, ‘whether we wake or sleep, we may live with him.’ 
He recalls what he had been saying before. ‘If we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, then also they which sleep through Jesus will God bring with him.’ 
He died for us, that it might make no difference whether we live or die, or, as it 
is here expressed, that whether we are awake or asleep, at ‘his coming we may 
together live with him.’—‘Aua is to be taken with (howyey, not with ody abrg.” 

_ Let the reader weigh well this beautiful note, not forgetting the very important 
criticism on the arrangement of the words at the end of it, and he will see how 
much the Commentary differs from the introductory disquisition ; that is to say, 
how much sounder Professor Jowett’s exegetical learning is than his theological 
principles, If our space allowed, we might strengthen this assertion by reference 
to his expositions of the other and earlier passages in the first chapter: they also 
would prove that he is a much sounder interpreter of Scripture when confronting 
the text itself, than when dealing in speculations concerning the origin of it. 

But to return for a moment to this much-abused declaration of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. Accepting the preliminary exposition of it which Professor Jowett 
gives, we see no difficulty whatever in its proper and unforced contextual inter- 
pretation. The “henceforth” of St. Paul here marks that one great crisis which 
was all in all to his theology, as it was all in all to his personal experience. The 
whole connexion requires us to understand him as referring to the period when, 
as the next verse says in explanation of this verse, “ man becomes a new creature, 
old things passing away and all things becoming new.” 

Before that time, Christ and man, and all things connected with Christ and 
man, were viewed carnally, according to the notions of the carnal mind and the 
feelings of the carnal heart; after that time Christ became transfigured, being 
apprehended by faith, and spiritually discerned—man and all things sharing also 
in the great transfiguration. There was a time in the Apostle’s life and experience 
when he had regarded Christ, the Christ of the hope of Judaism, with a carnal 
eye, and had expected him with a carnal Jewish expectation. At that time he 
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had looked upon men also with unpurged and bigoted eyes: upon Jewish men as 
the heirs of all prerogative for time and eternity, and upon Gentile men as out- 
casts from the covenants of promise. When the time of Christ appeared, he had 
rejected him with all the abhorrence of his proud Jewish nature ; and, viewing all 
his saints as apostates and idolaters, had persecuted them unto death. All this 
was now for ever past; as in himself, so in all whom he includes in the “we” of 
a common Christianity. The “now henceforth” of verse 16 is precisely the “now 
henceforth” of verse 15 (let them be compared with their slight variation); the 
critical period marked in the one verse is, in spite of Mr. Jowett’s exposition, the 
same as that marked in the other. And this of itself is sufficient to refute the 
whole error in his application of the passage. 

In a very hurried and almost furtive manner, he makes an illustrative allusion 
to a passage in the Epistle to the Galatians, where St. Paul, retorting their words 
in holy indignation upon his enemies, yet speaking to his friends, says, “ And I, 
brethren, if I yet preach circumcision, why do I yet suffer persecution? Then is 
the offence of the cross ceased.” ‘These words,” says our Essayist, and it is all 
he ventures to say about them, “ certainly imply that St. Paul had once preached 
what his opponents declared to be the doctrine of the circumcision.” That they 
certainly do not imply: but if they did, Mr. Jowett cannot consistently join these 
opponents. For, he has elsewhere said, that such a supposition is contradictory 
to all that is told us of the Apostle in the Acts, and to all that he tells us of him- 
self in the Epistles. From the first moment of his conversion he was the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. He could never have taught that Christ was the Christ of the 
Jews only, or that without circumcision there was no entering into covenant with 
God. “However naturally such a meaning may be assigned to the words ‘Christ 
according to the flesh,’ it is so inconsistent with the whole tenor of the Apostle’s 
life, as to compel us to adopt a different interpretation.” Why then, after writing 
this sober truth, does he immediately go on to say that the Corinthian passage 
derives confirmation from this to the Galatians? One might be almost tempted 
to think that, after satisfying his conscience in the former sentence, he leaves the 
Apostle’s words, accompanied by his own vague and equivocal comment, to give @ 
certain fallacious strength to his argument, and then hurries on. 

But we must not hurry on with him. St. Paul does not in any sense what- 
ever leave it to be implied that he had preached a doctrine which might be capable 
of being interpreted as a doctrine of circumcision. He is evidently inflamed with 
a sacred wrath against those who perversely misapplied his words, and misinter- 
preted his acts (and something of that wrath would surely, were he among us, be 
enkindled against these modern persecutors of his doctrine.) The keen satire 
which follows in the “cut off” (so translated) will give any unbiassed reader the 
key to the interpretation of the passage. “If my wise compliances in things left 
to my discretion are caricatured by my enemies into a preaching of the doctrine 
of circumcision, then why am I now, as I have always been, persecuted? Then, 
forsooth, the great stumbling-block in my preaching is gone. Why have I been 
persecuted for preaching the Cross all my days, when, as these enemies insist, I 
have been all along preaching circumcision?” Surely, nothing but the very 
blindness or wilfulness of opposition would dare to make these words imply that 
the Apostle had preached circumcision. His “yet” refers, as before, to the Saul- 
period of his ignorant unbelief, when he had applied the Jewish system (or we 
may say, as expressing the counterpart and opposite of his present life, preached 
it) with the same vigour with which he had since that time opposed it as the way 
of salvation. 

Still less defensible is the fleeting and insinuating application which is made 
of other passages. ‘The reader not acquainted with Mr. Jowett’s writings, would 
hardly be prepared for the following piece of exegetical witchery. “ That he was 
conscious also of a certain progress in his life, ‘forgetting those things that are 
behind, and reaching forward to those things that are before,’ is manifest from 
such passages as Phil. iii. 13; Eph. iv. 13, 14. That there was a difference in his 
mode of preaching to the Jew and Gentile—to the weak and to the strong—he 
himself asserts, where he says, “To the Jew became I asa Jew,’ and, ‘I, brethren, 
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could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, as unto babes in 
Christ’ (Compare 1 Cor. ii; Heb. vi. 1—3.) It may be remarked, also, that long 
afterwards, in writing to the Philippians, he has described that period of his life 
in which he first preached in European cities, (though more than fourteen years 
after his conversion), as ‘the beginning of the Gospel’” (iv. 15.) All these pas- 
sages are represented as having some bearing “more or less near” on the central 
Corinthian passage, the foundation of the whole hypothesis, concerning the know- 
ing Christ after the flesh. The last of them, as being evidently “more near,” we 
have taken the liberty of placing in the forefront, where it ought to have been 
placed in the argument of this essay, if the writer honestly attached to it the 
meaning which he professedly gives it. 

As to the rest, they are all, without exception, sayings which absolutely have 
nothing whatever to do with the question of a development in the Apostolic doc- 
trine. Of a development in himself, and in the process of his own growth into 
Christ,—of a gradual fulfilment of his apostolic course, and of the ever deepening 
aspiration of his soul towards the yet unattained objects of his calling,—he speaks 
to the Philippians, and of nothing else. It is little less than gratuitous trifling 
with the Apostle’s sacred words, to apply them to his apostolic function as a 
teacher of the Church in faith and verity. The question is here simply whether 
the Apostle represents himself to have varied the matter of his doctrine. To 
quote this passage as it is once and again quoted, as giving an affirmative reply, 
is exceedingly unworthy, and betrays a want of taste bordering almost on irre- 
verence. Let any one consider that this letter was among the Apostle’s later 
writings, that it was written in that more mature stage of which Mr. Jowett 
speaks so much, that St. Paul expressly speaks of himself and others with him as 
perfect in the knowledge of the truth, and that he himself distinctly specifies the 
one great object with regard to which he was not yet perfected. Then let him 
ask himself the question, whether in these words St. Paul is really giving it to be 
understood that there was a clearer vision of doctrine and teaching to which he 
was pressing forward. 

This hopeless cause descends to its lowest point of humiliation when it appeals, 
however faintly, to some other passages which Professor Jowett refers to without 
quoting them. The Corinthians were carnal, and immature, and childish, re- 
quiring that the Apostle should withhold from them the higher and richer revela- 
tions which he would fain have imparted. Therefore, St. Paul’s doctrine was 
immature, and carnal, and childish, to suit their temper and spirit. But, did the 
peaking unto them as unto babes imply the preaching a less spiritual and more 
carnal Gospel ? ‘To the Ephesians the Apostle dilates upon all the glorious pri- 
Vileges of Christianity, and all the fulness of the wisdom of the counsel of God for 
their edification, and the supreme common perfection into which by God’s will the 
Christian body should grow; and this forsooth is made to intimate that the 
Apostle himself, their teacher, was gradually himself advancing to a higher know- 
ledge and apprehension of the truth. Surely the cause must be well-nigh hope- 
less which requires to be supported by such forced constructions of Scripture. 

These are all the passages which are quoted from St. Paul’s writings to prove, 
from his own lips, his gradual insight into the doctrine and system of the Gospel. 
It is not doing Professor Jowett injustice to say that he makes a very unfair use 
of them, deliberately making their sound sustain an argument which their sense, 
in the opinion of almost all expositors, revolts against. The hypothesis which 
they are supposed to uphold, surely would require some much more express and 
positive assertions than these. . If the Apostle had purposed to tell the Christian 
Churches that his teaching when among them at a former time had not been 
sound, would not his honest and frank nature have made the declaration in a 
manner that could have left no room for doubt? Would he not have been care- 
ful to send supplementary epistles everywhere, pointing out the errors of his 
former teaching, and defending his people from the consequences of his own 
earlier immature utterances? Must he not have closed his life with a Book of 
Retractations, instead of the Pastoral Epistles, where all his former doctrines are 
summed up as Faithful Sayings ?—London Review, Jan., 1861. 
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Theories of Inspiration—Here we gladly leave the Essayists and their 
Essays; but before we conclude we wish to say a very few words on that mo- 
mentous subject of inspiration, on which, as we said at first, is the brunt of their 
whole attack. It isa favourite mode of assault with all who wish to lower the 
authority of inspiration to require those who believe in it to define with exact- 
ness wherein it consists: “‘ Where,” they ask, ‘is your own theory of inspira- 
tion ?—either admit ours, or substitute another. This finding fault with what is 
proposed, and yet proposing no substitute, is the very helplessness of a miser- 
able obstructiveness.” Now this we entirely deny. We maintain that this cray- 
ing for ‘‘a theory of inspiration” is itself a part of the disease we have to treat, 
In this sense of the word, Holy Scripture has never laid down any theory of in- 
spiration; the Church has never propounded one; and there are plain and we 
think sufficient reasons for this reticence. A doctrine concerning inspiration 
indeed that Word does contain, and that doctrine the Church Catholic received at 
first, and according to her office has guarded ever since. But this doctrine 
which Holy Scripture distinctly asserts concerning itself, which the Church has 
always repeated, and which has satisfied believers of the deepest thought and of 
the most commanding powers of reason, is really inconsistent with any such 
theory of inspiration as the sceptic desires. For what does Holy Scripture 
claim to be? The Word of God, ‘‘ The Oracles of God”’—@edmvevoros, (2 Tim, 
iii. 16,)—God-breathed; and what must this imply? Surely that there is a 
mighty and mysterious presence of God in this his Word. This is why there is 
so great a difficulty in saying in all cases whether, when ‘the Word of God” is 
spoken of in its pages, it is the Incarnate Word or the written Word which is 
designed. For as the Incarnate Word, the divine Adyos, the Word who was in 
the beginning with God, is to all created being, even, it seems, to the angelic 
hierarchy, in whom it exists in its highest and purest form, the coming forth of 
the unapproachable glory of the Everlasting Father, so the written Word is the 
manifestation to man of the selfsame hidden glory of the Father. Thus there is 
adivine presence in the Word; and even asin the Word Incarnate there isa 
true union of the divinity with the manhood, both natures being uncommingled, 
though both eternally united in the person of the Son, even so in the written 
Word, there are present evermore the human element and the divine, each act- 
ing according to the perfect law of its own nature, neither interfering with the 
other. The Divinity, restraining or enlarging its communications, as is required 
for the perfectness of God’s revelation of himself, never annihilating humanity 
nor ever giving possible place for the Revelation which is the ey subject of 
the divine acting, of that infirmity, error, or corruption, which are natural to 
man save in so far as the presence of the Higher Power holds him up and keeps 
him free from their dominion. 

So much God’s Word declares: so much the Church has received; so much 
every faithful man believes. But, if curiosity seeks for further insight, or cap- 
tiousness begins to question, or unbelief to stumble,—if the flesh asks to have 
the dividing line between the operation of the Divine and the human in the 
inspired Word marked sharply out so as to meet all objections and answer all 
questions; if it asks, that is to say, for such a perfect “ theory of inspiration” as 
the rationalist craves,—the answer must be the same as if the same temper 
sought to criticize the great doctrine of the Incarnation itself; namely, that no 
perfect theory is possible unless we could first fathom the infinite, and reduce to 
definite proportions the hidden nature of the unfathomable Godhead. So that 
the fact, that in this great gift of the written Word there is that which defies the 
“en en skill which would have a perfect theory for everything, so far from 

ing a presumption against its truth, is an argument for it. So far as we can 
conceive, a written revelation must for man be communicated through man, 
whilst it must, for its knowledge of much, for the eertain accuracy of all, the 
revelation, depend upon God as the revealer. There must, therefore, be com- 
bined in it the action of the two natures; and, if the two natures are both pre- 
sent and both in action, it must be beyond our power to have a perfect theory for 
that which is thus the united action of two powers,—seeing that of the higher 
of those powers we know only what has been revealed to us, and as to its law 
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and mode in combining its action with the lower nature (which we do know), 
since nothing has been revealed to us, we can know nothing. 

The spirit which raises these difficulties, and prompts the asking of these 
questions, is the very spirit which, working with the subtilty of the scholastic 
temper, framed and fashioned for the sacrament of the eucharist the unwarranted 
and dangerous logical hypothesis of transubstantiation. In that sacrament, as 
in the written Word, the early Church believed simply, with ourselves, that God 
was present. But questions arose. How was he present? what were the limits 
of the presence, its mode, its consequences? where was it possible to draw the 
sharp line between the elemental matter and the presence of Deity? Unhappily, 
a large portion of the Church listened to the tempting whisper, that by logical 
definition it might satisfy questions which piety never would have asked, and 
reverential wisdom never would have endeavoured to answer. The sad result 
ought to be a lesson to us here; and to teach us that we are surrounded by mys- 
teries of God’s presence and working, which reveal themselves sufficiently to 
satisfy a humble faith of their undoubted reality; but which are impenetrable 
barriers against that proud curiosity which evermore leads men on to seek to be 
as gods, knowing good and evil.— Quarterly Review, January, 1861. 


What Man may know of God.—So do we come to believe in God. He, who 
made us, has written deeply the proof of his being in our nature, and not till we 
deny that in its freedom, its intelligence, its moral accountability, not till we deny 
ourselves, as God has made us, can we refuse to believe that God is. We must 
believe, therefore, in the reality of a first cause freely acting, who is a person abso- 
lute in his perfection, infinite in his nature. But in this his absolute existence, 
and the infinitude of his nature, we cannot see him, or comprehend him. And 
though we must believe him to be the first cause, whose effect is the created 
universe, yet how he is that cause, we cannot understand,—what the connexion 
is between that infinite, absolute cause, and the finite creation,—what the con- 
nexion is between a universe, which exists in time and space, and him the first 
cause and Creator, whose existence is neither in time nor space, this we cannot 
discern or comprehend ; much less can we comprehend, at all, an existence which 
is neither in time nor space, and yet, in the reality of such an existence we do and 
must believe. 

The truth is, we know God only in his relation to the universe and to our- 
selves,—only within the bounds of time and space and of the finite creation ; and 
therefore we know him not, and cannot know him, as he is his own absolute 
existence and his infinite nature. And the attempt so to know him only involves 
us in the inextricable contradictions and difficulties, which Sir William Hamilton 
and Mr. Mansel have so well exposed. The former pertinently says, “ We 
are unable to think the divine attributes as in themselves they are. We 
cannot think God without impiety, unless we also implicitly confess our impotence 
to think him worthily ; and if we should assert that God is as we think or can 
affirm him to be, we actually blaspheme. For the Deity is adequately incon- 
ceivable, is adequately ineffable ; since human thought and human language are 
equally incompetent to his infinities.” 

And, in fact, this representation of the incomprehensibility of his being is 
that which is made in the Scriptures. “No man,” we are told, “ hath seen God at 
any time.” ‘“ He dwelleth in the light, to which no man can approach.” “ His 
ways are unsearchable, and his judgments past finding out,” how much more 
inscrutable must be his essence. Because this is so unsearchable, his ways and 
procedures are so incomprehensible by man. We must believe much about them 
which we cannot solve. ‘Canst thou, by searching, find out God? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection? It is as high as heaven; what canst 
thou do? deeper than hell; what canst thou know ?” Such are the testimonies 
of Scripture, confirming the conclusions of a sound philosophy, declaring to man 
that a perfect or an adequate knowledge of God, as he is, is not attainable by man. 
For here “ we know in part,” and therefore we know not that infinitude of God, 
of which a part cannot be predicated. 
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But yet he is revealed to us, so far as we are capable of ‘receiving and under. 
standing the revelation. But as we thus know him, it is in his relation to his 
creation and to ourselves. Throughout his universe there are reflections and 
images of his glory, from which we learn to believe that that glory is transcendent 
beyond our power of comprehension. The very highest revelation which God has 
made of himself to man is a revelation of him under a limitation specially suited 
to our circumstances and capacity: 

So does he make himself known to us in the face of Jesus Christ, through the 
medium of that humanity which we ourselves possess. The knowledge which he 
gives us concerning his attributes and ways, is given, therefore, by way of analogy 
and representation. It is knowledge well suited to fill us with a deep sense 
of his greatness and glory and goodness, to inspire us with a profound impression 
of the infinite excellence and the absolute perfection of his attributes and being, 
but not to enable us to discern these attributes, as they are in their own fulness, 
much less to discern or comprehend the nature, whose attributes they are. 

The most profound metaphysician, the most far-seeing statesman may be 
known and loved and admired, in all the tenderness of life, in all the trans- 
parency of a pure and righteous and beneficent character, by his family and his 
familiar friends, who, nevertheless, know not the metaphysician in the depths of 
his speculation, or the statesman in the largeness of his views and the complexity 
of his plans. The heart of kings is unsearchable, but the justice of their pro- 
cedures and the beneficence of their sway may be made apparent to the humblest 
of their subjects. The lives and fortunes of men, of the criminal trembling at the 
bar, of one who is unjustly accused, or whose intellectual sanity is in question, are 
often placed in the balance of principles of law and justice and expediency, which 
they cannot comprehend ; are exposed to the hazard of subtle disquisitions, whose 
windings they can, by no means, follow. These, and such like analogies of 
our earthly life, set forth to us how we may know God as our loving Father 
and our beneficent Redeemer, how we may appreciate, and know, and love him 
in the relations in which he manifests himself to us, though we cannot know him 
in his infinite and absolute being. 

We have revelations concerning him, which are intended to have a powerful 
practical influence upon us, to be the light by which we regulate our conduct and 
our steps in all the course of our earthly pilgrimage, to be the fountain-light of all 
our seeing, so that, though in the world, we may, nevertheless, walk in the 
light which is reflected from the throne of God. The knowledge which we have 
concerning God is well fitted to nourish faith and obedience, and to call forth love 
and devotion, to place us in that condition of instruction and discipline which may 
prepare us for the clearer and fuller knowledge which can be imparted only in a 
future state of being. In the language of Hooker distinguishing between 
the infinite being of God and his revelation of himself to us under finite forms 
and relations ; “ If therefore it be demanded, why God, having power and ability 
infinite, the effects notwithstanding of that power are all so limited as we see they 
are, the reason hereof is the end, which he hath proposed, and the law whereby 
his wisdom hath stinted the effects of his power in such sort, that it doth not work 
infinitely, but correspondently with that end for which it worketh, even all 
things xpnorés, in most decent and comely sort, all things in measure, number 
and weight.” : 

Truly then, as Mr. Mansel has said and shewn in manifold and various appli- 
cations to the object of religious thought, and as the judicious Mr. Hooker hath 
pregnantly and well said before him, “ our soundest knowledge is, to know that 
we know him not as indeed he is, neither can know him, and our safest eloquence 
concerning him is our silence, when we confess without confession that his glory 
is inexplicable, his greatness above our capacity and reach. He is above, and we 
upon earth, therefore it behoveth our words to be wary and few.” : 

But the knowledge concerning him conveyed under earthly forms, and finite 
relations, such as we are capable of receiving, addresses itself to our nature and to 
all parts of that nature as it has come from the hand of our Creator, to our 
intellect, our affections, and our active powers. Itis a revelation which enlightens 
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us, and which moves us, and which is fitted, as no other address can be, to be the 
regulator and guide of our lives, through this world of images and shadows 
toa nearer and clearer view of that light to which now no man can approach. For 
it doth not and cannot yet appear what we shall be ; but, when he shall appear we 
shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is. What enlargement and develop- 
ment of our faculties there may be, what faculties appertaining to that life, which 
is hid with Christ in God, may then be awakened, how near a created being can 
approach to a perception of the perfect and the infinite one, we cannot here either 
see or imagine. “ Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love him.” 
Here we have but glimpses and reflections of that glory. So to know God here is 
life, and joy to make mention of his name, but in the vision of God, as now 
we can neither attain nor conceive it, is to be realized the fulness of our being. 
“When I wake up after thy likeness, I shall be satisfied with it.” Such is 
the consummation, so to be sought and reached, which is presented to us by 
sound philosophy accepting the lessons of true religion. 

In the eloquent words of Mr. Mansel, who maintains, most clearly and 
explicitly, the adaptation of God’s revelation of himself to our nature and needs 
and circumstances, as we ourselves can see and appreciate them : 

“The luminary, by whose influence the ebb and flow of man’s moral being is 
regulated, moves around and along with man’s little world, in a regular and 
bounded orbit ; one side, and one side only, looks downward upon its earthly cen- 
tre; the other which we see not, is ever turned upwards to the all-surrounding 
infinite. And those tides have their seasons of rise and fall, their places of 
strength and weakness ; and that light waxes and wanes with the growth or decay 
of man’s mental and moral and religious culture; and its borrowed rays seem at 
times to shine as with their own lustre, in rivalry, even in opposition to the source 
from which they emanate. Yet is that light still but a faint and partial reflection 
of the hidden glories of the Sun of Righteousness, waiting but the brighter illumi- 
nation of his presence, to fade and be swallowed up in the full blaze of the 
heaven kindling around it; not cast down indeed from its orbit, nor shorn of its 
true brightness and influence, but still felt and acknowledged in its real existence 
and power, in the memory of the past discipline, in the product of the present 
perfectness, though now distinct no more, but vanishing from sight te be made 
one with the glory that beams from the ‘Father of lights, with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.’ ” 

This will be the solution of the mysteries of our being. The highest office of 
philosophy is to fix the limits of human knowledge ; to demonstrate to man the 
necessity of his ignorance. Its last result, in the words of a distinguished 
philosopher," is, “ to derive ignorance from its most elevated source ;” to subject 
the reason of man to the infinite wisdom above him, which he cannot fathom ; its 
erowning act and glory is to transfer man, with its own hand, from the borders 
of its domain, to the province of divine faith. Under this guidance only, walking 
by faith and not by sight, can he come to the light, which now he cannot 
approach, to the presence of God, “ whom,” in the boundaries of time, “ no man 
hath seen nor can see.”—American Church Review, January, 1861. 


Clerical Subscription in England and Germany.—It may be pleaded, and we 
know it is pleaded by some very good men, that the language of a great part of 
the Articles is antiquated, has lost its original force, and must be taken in a new 
sense; and appeal is made to the practice so common among Noncomformists of 
using scriptural and other language with a vague conventional application, fluc- 
tuating dimly between its primitive meaning and the practical belief of the modern 
professor. A case, however, is not justified by quoting another as bad as itself. 
We fully admit the snare that is laid for mental integrity wherever a creed is 
hereditary and tacitly assumed as true, whether imposed by public authority or 
not; nor has any one shewn up the folly and dishonesty of taking the words of 
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Scripture in any but their one natural and primitive sense, with more unanswerable 
force than Mr. Jowett himself. But the cases, after all, are not exactly parallel. 
A distinction is surely justifiable between the almost unconscious course of spon- 
taneous and reverential feeling, and submission against conviction to outward force, 
Words that have vitality in them must grow. Any good lexicon will shew 
through what endless migrations of meaning they pass in the lapse of centuries, 
In a historical religion like Christianity, founded on an ancient Scripture, it is the 
devoutest mind that will often conceive the most passionate fondness for a form of 
words by which its tenderest and holiest sensibilities were first seriously awakened, 
though it breathes into them a significance which they had not in all its fulness 
when first written down. If language is to subsist as a living link of sympathy 
and intercourse between the ages, the mind’s subjective action on it cannot be ex- 
cluded without destroying its very nature. If only its true character be well 
understood, we can discern a positive advantage else unattainable in the retention 
of an ancient phraseology which has passed through the lips of the pious of count- 
less generations, and is rich in the accumulated associations of centuries—for in- 
vesting in the fittest garb, as with a mantle of consecrated poetry, those deepest 
trusts and convictions of the soul to which all human utterances are and ever 
must be inadequate. But this is an organic process, not the result of arbitrary 
law. Tt was the evident design of the framers of the Articles to arrest thought 
in its natural growth, and to stereotype it in a form which was to them exclusively 
divine and true. The words that enclose the Articles crystallized, as they fell, 
into shape ; and there they remain, so sharp, so clear, so definite, that no one who 
looks at them with a single eye, can doubt what they were intended to convey, or 
deem it possible to extract a different meaning out of them, till they have once 
more lost their consistency, and are dissolved by some strong external influence, 
and cast into another mould. If it be urged that our modern legislature, as the 
present representative of the animus imponentis, has changed its views, and no 
longer interprets the Articles according to the letter of their original construction, 
let this be clearly understood. Let there be no longer any ambiguity on the sub- 
ject. Let the nation, speaking through Parliament, demand the release of its 
best minds from this intolerable yoke, and cease to sanction the perpetuation of 
this professional unveracity in the public teachers of religion and morality. 

Mr. Maurice’s case is peculiar. It stands almost by itself. We feel as 
strongly as we can in regard to any human being that he is a good man, a true 
Christian, intent on good, devoted to good. Every word that he utters is marked 
by the unmistakeable characters of earnestness and benevolence. Yet, intellectu- 
ally, we find it difficult tocomprehend him. His theology is certainly very differ- 
ent from that of the Reviews and Essays. So far as we can trace its leading idea, 
he seems to us a divine of the old Alexandrine stamp. If we believed in the 
metempsychosis, we could fancy that Clement or Origen had re-appeared in the 
nineteenth century under the form of a learned and accomplished clergyman of 
the Church of England. There is the same genial recognition of the moral 
worth of heathenism ; the same belief that the redemption in Christ is universal : 
the same deep persuasion that all things are tending under the guidance of the 
Infinite Love to final and triumphant good. The incarnation of the Divine 
Logos effects, and in the eternal purpose anticipates, the redemption of the entire 
human race, reconciling and uniting, through all ages and nations, God and man. 
This doctrine, if we rightly understand him, is the corner-stone of his theological 
system, built up with solid learning, and compactly cemented together by self- 
consistent thought. On this his reasonings are based ; from this his inferences 
flow ; and to this his conclusions ever tend. Yet this theology, so benignant and 
comprehensive, so essentially Greek, originating and expiring with the Alexandrine 
school, through an intense and exaggerated subjectivity of his own, he finds re- 
flected in the Thirty-nine Articles, which are as decidedly Augustinian and Cal- 
vinistic. Mr. Maurice speaks of the service which the Articles have rendered 
him “in checking habits and tempers of mind which interfere with its free- 
dom” (p. 35). But his own individuality of thought could not have been more 
distinctly expressed, had the Articles been handled by him asa mere historical 
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monument without any authoritative character, and their corrective and guiding 
influence on his mind, whether to a greater or a less extent, would certainly have 
been more natural and healthy. Mr. Maurice’s spirit is so genial and excursive, so 
open to sympathy on all sides, that he feels, perhaps more strongly than men of 
cold and cautious temperament, the need of some outward guide to keep it from 
wandering ; and this deference to authority, which might else have become a 
clog on the free action of his faculties, is tempered by the extreme subjectivity of 
his nature, which ever finds what it wants in the most varied presentment of ob- 
jective belief. We have read with some care his recent exposition of the doctrine 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, yet without the possibility of assent. With scarce 
an exception, so far as we have observed, he has put into them his own meaning, 
instead of taking out of them that which they were intended to yield. The 
Thirteenth Article, so opposed to the benignant spirit of Mr. Maurice’s theology, 
isa casein point. He evades its obvious sense, and makes it utter as “sound 
teaching” what could never have been intended by its author. When language 
is so used, it surrenders its proper function, and from having all sorts of meanings 
forced into it; becomes absolutely meaningless. The words of the clown in 
Twelfth Night are the best commentary on such explanations as these: “To see 
this age! A sentence is but a cheveril glove toa good wit. How quickly the 
wrong side may be turned outward !” (Act iii. scene 1.) 

It is with profound regret that we write this. Much as we love and honour 
the men for their many virtues and their rich intellectual gifts, there are few 
things which we read with more pain or with a stronger moral recoil than Mr. 
Maurice’s exposition of the Articles, Mr. Wilson’s laboured defence of subscrip- 
tion,and Mr. Jowett’s celebrated Essay on Casuistry. We do not forget our 
former distinction between the person and the thing. We attach far more blame 
to the culpable acquiescence of the age and nation than to individuals. But the 
thing is monstrous. Is language, then, bestowed on man, as a wicked courtier 
once taught, to hide his thoughts? And are the teachers of Christianity to be 
foremost in exemplifying this infamous doctrine? The ministers of the Gospel 
should be above all suspicion of hollowness. The holiest influences should not be 
tainted at their source. Yet the law of the land exposes men to suspicions which 
they would gladly escape, and only permits them to dispense the highest truth, 
under the condition of a profession which is constantly at war with their convic- 
tions. What can be of worse influence on the public morality of the country 
than the employment of forced, tortuous, and jesuitical language in the first of 
its spiritual guides? Keligion, of all subjects, needs to be clothed in the 
freshest, simplest and truest words. It isin the living contact of heart with heart, 
conviction meeting with conviction, that it bears its richest fruit. The very lull 
that has seized the public conscience in regard to subscription, the callousness on 
this side of their nature, in minds otherwise pure and noble, to the most solemn 
of obligations, is the saddest as it is the surest proof of the moral mischief which 
this evil practice has wrought; and the malady will spread with more disastrous 
effect if its source be not stopped. The sincere old orthodoxy will not much 
longer be possible; and the only alternative, as things now stand, must be indiffer- 
ence, or what to the eye of the outer world looks very like sophistry. Viewed in 
this light, subscription is a grave social question. It ceases to be a personal, it 
becomes a national, concern. 

If we turn to Germany, the clerical reaction now in progress is producing 
results more deplorable still. In England the best minds of the Church at least 
give utterance to their honest thoughts, despite official inconsistency, and the 
popular sentiment is enlarged and enlightened by their influence. In many parts 
of Germany it has been the apparent aim of ecclesiastical and civil authorities to 
stifle conviction at its birth. With us the central light does find its way into the 
world, though often through manifold refractions and a coloured medium; with 
our neighbours, priests and magistrates combine to put out the light itself. This 
statement may surprise those who have been accustomed to look on Germany as 
the native land of a bold rationalism in theology, and of a daring philosophy ; and 
such may still be the secret belief of its most advanced and cultivated intellects. 
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But, in regard to outward profession, an immense change has taken place within 
the last quarter of a century. No country shews more clearly than Germany 
how inseparably religious and civil liberty are conjoined. Freedom of speculation 
sprang up among German scholars in the latter half of the last century, when 
every little principality had its own university, and the upper classes, alread 
infected with Voltairian notions, regarded with indifference or approval the here. 
tical conclusions of the theologians. At that time the chairs of theology had no 
direct connexion with the Church, and rejoiced in the exercise of their hereditary 
Lehrfreiheit. Theology was taught by laymen like any other branch of human 
science. A theologian was not of necessity a clergyman. J. D. Michaelis, Eich. 
horn, Gesenius, Liicke, and others, were laymen, as Ewald, Strauss and Vatke 
are now. But the Church throughout Germany is closely interwoven with the 
State; and it was naturally feared that this spirit of free search, unchecked in 
any direction, might unsettle ancient foundations. The upper classes had become 
conservative, and even pietistic, especially since the expulsion of the French from 
their country in 1814. Every indication of revolutionary tendency, any approxi- 
mation in the tone of thought to what were called emphatically French prin- 
ciples, increased these religious apprehensions, and threw back the faith of the mass 
of the nation with redoubled fervour on the religion of their forefathers. These 
reactionary feelings had begun to produce a sensible effect on the tone of the pre- 
valeut theology before the revolutionary movements of 1848. It was becoming 
less rationalistic and more orthodox. But after that date the conservative party, 
restored to power and filled with terror, put forth a heavier and more coercive 
hand. Freedom of inquiry was openly discouraged. The profession of orthodoxy 
was the only passport to preferment. The gymnasia and the universities were 
brought more under the control of the clergy. Theology lost its proper scientific 
character, and became the technical exposition of an established system. Young 
men of talent and a nobler spirit abandoned so unpromising a field for the freer 
and more fruitful studies of history and the physical sciences. A few great men, 
the monuments of a former generation, were still left undisturbed in their chairs; 
but their audience diminished, and they saw among their followers none willing 
or able to take their place when their own work should be done.—National 
Review, Jan., 1861. 


Essays and Reviews.—(To the Editor of the Guardian).—Sir,—A corre- 
spondent of yours mentions me with others (I know not whether excluding or 
including me), who are called upon by their position to answer the unhappy 
Essays and Reviews. The subject has been in the minds of many of us. The 
difficulty has arisen, not in providing definite answers to definite objections, but 
in giving systematic answers to a host of desultory attacks on revelation, 
its evidences, the Bible which contains it, and the truths revealed. The well- 
known passage in the unbelieving Westminster Review states the extent to 
which the truth has been attacked; it did not fall within its objects to notice the 
guerilla, pell-mell character of the attack. But look at the list :— 

‘“* Now in all seriousness we would ask, what is the practical issue of all this? 
Having made all these deductions from the popular belief, what remains as the 
residuum? In their ordinary, if not plain, sense, there has been discarded 
the word of God, the creation, the fall, the redemption, justification, regenera- 
tion, and salvation, miracles, inspiration, prophecy, heaven and hell, eternal 
punishment, a day of judgment, creeds, liturgies, and articles, the truth of 
Jewish history, and of Gospel narrative, a sense of doubt thrown over even the 
incarnation, the resurrection, and the ascension, the divinity of the second 
person, and the personality of the third. It may be that this is a true view of 
Christianity, but we insist, in the name of common sense, that it is a new 
view.—(p. 305).” 

An attack may be made in a short space. If any one cannot rest on the 
authority of the universal church, attested as it is by prophecy, nor again, on the 
word of Jesus, he must take a long circuitous process of answer. But already, 
if books we must have, these would need to be books, not essays. What could 
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be condensed into essays upon—1. Revelation; 2. Miracles; 3. Prophecy; 
4. The Canon; 5. Inspiration; 6. Our Lord’s Divinity and Atonement; 7. The 
Divinity and Offices of God the Holy Ghost? But beyond this, there is the mis- 
cellaneousness of their random dogmatic scepticism. The writers, in thei: own 
persons, rarely affirm anything, attempt to prove nothing, and throw a doubt 
upon everything. If any of us had dogmatized as to truth, as these do as 
to error, what scorn we should be held up to! They assume everything, prove 
nothing. There is only here and there anything definite to lay hold of. One 
must go back to the foreign sources of this unbelief, to find it in a definite shape, 
which one could answer. I have made a list of the subjects on which I should 
have to write on my own special subject, the interpretation of the Old Testament. 
Some indeed admit of a short answer, as when one says, that the title given by 
Isaiah to our Lord, ‘‘ Mighty God,” perhaps only means “ strong pe mighty 
one,” or that Isaiah in the words “ A virgin shall conceive and bear a son,” 
means “a maiden’s child, to be born in the reign of Ahaz,” or that “kiss the 
son” (Psalm ii.), should be rendered ‘“ worship purely,” or that for the words 
“They pierced my hands and my feet,” there should stand the senseless “like a 
lion.” Apart from inspiration, no one could think that any human writer, who 
wished to be understood, would use the words el gibbor of Almighty God in one 
chapter (‘‘ the remnant shall return to Almighty God’), and in the chapter before 
us those self-same words of the child who was to be born, in another sense. 
The “kiss” was a well-known sign of fealty to a king, or worship to an object 
of worship; but the Hebrew word for ‘‘ kiss” would no more mean “ worship” 
by itself than our English word. It could be shewn in brief space that Almah 
means “unmarried maiden” or virgin, and that the conception spoken of is 
beyond nature. Popularly it has been said, “If Isaiah did not prophesy the 
birth of a virgin, the LXX. did.” It would take no great space to shew that 
the rendering “ As a lion,” is unmeaning, without authority, against authority, 
while the rendering ‘ They pierced,” is borne out alike by authority and 
language. But these are but insulated points, easy to be defended, because 
attacked definitely. But when their range of attack extends from Genesis 
to Daniel, when one says that credible history begins with Abraham (Williams, 
57); another, that there “is little reliable history” before Jeroboam (Mr. 
Wilson, p. 170, of course, contradicting each other as to the period between 
Abraham and Jeroboam); another denies the accuracy of: the Old Testament 
altogether according to our standards of accuracy (Professor Jowett, p. 347), 
asserting that “like other records,” it was “subject to the conditions of a 
knowledge which existed in an early stage of the world” (7b. 411), that “the dark 
mists of human passion and error form a partial crust upon it” (Wilson, p. 177), 
that the truth of the unity of God in scripture only gradually “ dispersed the 
mists of human passion in which it was itself enveloped” (Jowett, p. 286) ; 
when contradictions between the Kings and Chronicles are vaguely assumed 
(Wilson, 178, 9, Jowett, 342, 7); when it is asserted that prophecies of Jeremiah, 
Isaiah, Amos failed (Jowett, p. 343); and implied that God could not predict 
the deeds of one of his creatures by name (Jb ); that when Nahum prophesied 
there were human grounds to anticipate the destruction of Nineveh, which he 
ok gna (Williams, p. 60); or that Micah, in prophesying the birth at Bethle- 
em, meant only a deliverer in his own times (p. 68); that “ perhaps one pas- 
sage in Zechariah and one in Isaiah (it is not said which) may be capable 
of being made directly Messianic” (Williams, p. 69); and that “hardly any, 
probably none, of the quotations from the Psalms and prophets in the Epistles 
Is ened on the original sense or context” (Jowett, p. 406); when the genu- 
ineness of the Pentateuch (Williams, p. 60), of much of Isaiah (76. 68, Jowett, 
p. 313), Zechariah (Williams, p. 68), Daniel (Ixix, lxxvi) is denied; when it is 
asserted that the aspects of truth in the Book of Job or Ecclesiastes are opposite 
or imperfect (Jowett, p. 347), that actions are attributed to God in the Old 
Testament at variance with that higher revelation which he has given of him- 
self in the Gospel (26), when Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac is attributed not 
to God, but to the “ fierce ritual of Syria” (Williams, p. 61), not to speak of the 
temptation in Paradise (p. 177), the miracle of Balaam’s ass, the earth’s standing 
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still, “the universality of the deluge, the confusion of tongues, the corporeal 
taking up of Elijah into heaven, the nature of angels, the reality of demoniacal 
possession, the personality of Satan, and the miraculous nature of many conver- 
sions” (Wilson, 177), or the Book of Jonah (Williams, p. 73)—how can such an 
undigested heap of errors receive a systematic answer in brief space, or in an 
one treatise or volume? Or why should these be more answered than all the 
other attacks on the same subject with which the unbelieving press has been for 
some time teeming ? People seem to have transferred the natural panic at find- 
ing that such attacks on belief could be made by those bound to maintain it, 
to the subjects themselves, as if the faith was jeopardized because it has been 
betrayed. With the exception of the still imperfect science of geology, the 
Essays and Reviews contain nothing with which those acquainted with the 
writings of unbelievers in Germany have not been familiar these thirty years. 
The genuineness of the books impugned, the prophecies, whose accomplishments 
in themselves, or in the Lord, is so summarily denied, have been solidly vindi- 
cated, not in essays, but in volumes. An observation on the comparative freedom 
and reasonableness of the ‘‘ Conservatism of Hengstenberg”’ and Jahn (Williams, 
p- 67) is, I believe, the only indication, given in the volume, that much which 
the writers assume as proved, has been solidly disproved. Some volumes have, 
I believe, been already translated. 

But this circuitous process cannot be necessary to faith. God did not reveal 
himself to us for disputers. These answers may have their place; but there 
must be some briefer, directer road to faith. One of the essay writers owned 
that their system could never be the religion of the poor. Then it cannot be 
the true Gospel, which was for the poor. Those who believe our Lord’s words 
need no further proof as to the Old Testament. He has referred to it as of au- 
thority, and as speaking of himself. He has sealed to us the whole of the Old 
Testament, as, in all its divisions, speaking of himself (Luke xxiv. 44 add 27). 

It has been observed that he has authenticated to us just that class of facts 
in the Old Testament, which, to human reason, would seem most to need con- 
firmation—Jonah in the fish’s belly (Matt. xii. 40), the conversion of Nineveh 
(41), the flood (xxiv. 37—39; Luke xvii. 26, 27), the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah (Matt. x. 15; xi. 23, 24; Luke xvii. 2, 8, 9), Lot’s wife (32), God’s 
appearing in the burning but unconsumed bush (Matt. xii. 26), the brazen ser- 
pent (John iii. 14), the manna (vi. 33), the personality of Satan (Matt. iv. 10; 
xii. 26; Mark iii. 23--26; Luke iv. 8; xiii. 16; xxii. 31). Again, of that early 
history, which two of these writers throw a slur on, our Lord sets his seal on 
one birth of a single pair, according to the account in Genesis (Matt. xix. 4, 5), 
the death of Abel (xxiii 35), the flood (as I said), the history of circumcision 
(Luke vii. 22, 23). Then, again, as to prophecy, it is our Lord himself who 
quotes Daniel (Matt. xxiv. 15; Mark viii. 14): the denied chapters of Isaiah, as 
Scripture (Matt. xi. 13; Luke iv. 17, 18; xviii. 31—33; John vi. 45), Zachariah 
(Mark xiv. pla He alleges the prophecies of the Old Testament in the way 
which this school condemns (Matt xiii. 14, 15; xxi. 42; Mark vii. 6), and one 
of those which have been called ‘‘imprecatory Psalms” (John xvii. 1,2). The 
principle of this argument is not confined to the Old Testament. It includes 
equally the reality of demoniacal possessions (Mark v. 8; vii. 29; ix. 25, 29; 
xvi. 17) and eternal punishment. 

The Westminster Review calls it a ‘‘dangerous assumption that the Old Tes- 
tament is a part of Christianity.” Not in the eyes of the reviewer, who unhap- 

ily believes neither. Our Lord has bound them together for his disciples, and 
Lowever it may be charitable or right to meet in any other way the perplexities 
which people make for themselves or others, there must be some more com- 
pendious way for the mass of mankind. Life is not given for proving revelation 
to one’s-self, but for belief, love, worship, duty. 

I have written at this length because there seems to be a feverish anxiety in 
some minds that answers should be written to these essays. Answers have, in 
fact, been written to very many of the attacks by Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Veil, 
Havernich, and others. Answers will doubtless be written in this country. 
Some of the objections are as old as Celsus and Porphyry. The Church has 
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survived these early attacks these one thousand six hundred years, and will to 
the end. For myself, I am convinced that the Bible is its own best defence ; 
that the Holy Ghost, by whose on it was written, s s through it still 
to hearts prepared by his grace to hear; and while I trust, — any residue of | 
my years which God may appoint me, to do what in me lies to develope, by his | 





help, some of the meaning of his Word, removing as he shall enable me, men’s 
self-made difficulties, or a, out the completion of prophecy, my conviction 
is, that the difficulties lie, not in Holy Scripture itself, but in the dispositions 
with which men approach it. ii 

Christ Church. E. B. Pusey. | 


S1r.—I venture once more to ask for space in your columns that I may 
point out and expose certain errors connected with the Essays and Reviews and 
their authors, which are industriously circulated, and are obtaining a wide cur- 
rency. 

1. The remark is made, and is repeated from mouth to mouth, that the book 1} 
has not yet received an answer. I will not discuss the question how far this could 
have been done in the time which has elapsed since the book was published—at 
all events, since it obtained notoriety. But it ought to be borne in mind that the 
errors which the book contains have been refuted again and again. They are no 
new errors. Except on the points on which the discoveries of modern science 
have somewhat shifted the ground, there is hardly one of them which was not 
advanced by the deistical writers of the last century, and answered at the time, 
and so satisfactorily answered, in the opinion, at least, of those who had the most | 
immediate and pressing concern in the matter, that scepticism seemed well-nigh : 
extinct in this country till the noxious plant was re-imported from Germany, 
whither, as Dr. McCaul justly observed in Convocation, it had been carried from 
hence. 

One would be sorry to disinter the remains of infidel authors now known 
happily only by their names; but if any one will refer to Bishop Van Mildert’s 
Boyle Lectures or Leland’s Deistical Writers, he will be surprised to find how 
large a portion of the Essays and Reviews may be paralleled, both in its subject- 
matter and in its sneering tone, in the effusions not only of Hume, but of Collins, 
Woodston, Tindal, Morgan, Chubb, and others. That, however, the objections of 
these writers were answered at the time when they came forth, is, of course, no 
reason why fresh answers should not be provided now that they are reproduced 
and tricked out in a modern dress. The poet’s words will hold true in each suc- 
ceeding age :— 

* Alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera que vehat Argo 
Dilectos Heroas; erunt etiam altera bella, 
Atque iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur Achilles.” 


ee 


The “magnus Achilles” of the last century was Bishop Butler. Such an one, we 
trust, “si dignus vindice nodus,” will be raised up for the present emergency. 

2. It was said by one of the writers to whose letters on this subject the Times 
has accorded a place in its columns, that “we want a reply that will take in each 
essay separately, discuss it fully and fairly, entering into the writer’s point of view.” 
From what other point of view, I would ask, can a Christian and a clergyman be 
supposed to look, when the history, or the prophecies, or the inspiration of the 
Old Testament are under consideration, than that from which our Lord looked ? 
Shall the disciple presume to set himself above his Master ? the servant above his 
lord? These gentlemen ought to let us know on what ground we are to meet 
them. If they are Christians, let us understand it, that we may meet them on 
Christian ground. If they refuse to meet us on Christian ground, let them ac- 
knowledge themselves unbelievers, and we must then deal with them accordingly. i 

3. While there seems a very general disposition to allow that some of the 
writers are undoubtedly liable to grave censure, every nerve is strained to exempt 
others from blame on the ground that their contributions at all events are com- 
paratively unobjectionable, if not wholly so. Whether this is the case or not I 
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am not now called upon to inquire. But it is strange that men deo not. perceive 
the difference between legal responsibility and moral responsibility. No 

in the eye of the law, Dr. Temple is answerable for no other sentiments than 
those which he has himself expressed. But morally he is responsible, together 
with his associates, for the whole book. The Westminster Reviewer said most 
truly, “ Let each of these writers be assured, that, as far as moral influence goes, 
he has said all that each of the others has said; and it is not too hard to remind 
them that each has implied some things which none of them has said.” All that 
we have been told of the regard and affection which Dr. Temple’s personal 
character has won for him only increases his responsibility in this respect; and 
still more when it is viewed in connexion with his position as the Head Master of 
Rugby. It is in the nature of things that the disciple should outrun his master, 
What must we expect from Dr. Temple’s pupils, when they come to carry out to 
their legitimate conclusion the principles imbibed by them from a book which 
comes to them under his sanction, and with his name in the forefront? It may 
be true—I doubt not that it is—that Dr. Temple was ignorant originally of the 
full extent of the evil with which his essay was to be associated. This excuse 
would have served him when the book first appeared. But a second, a third, a 
fourth, a fifth edition has come abroad, and his name still occupies its former 
position—nay is, with the rest, ostentatiously paraded (which, if I mistake not, 
was not originally the case)—in the advertisements. 

C. A. HEvRTLEY, 
Oxford, March 4, 1861. Margaret Professor of Divinity. 
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